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EDITORIAL. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  to  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  certain  district  in  Perthshire  had  been  seriously  alarmed 
by  an  invasion — not  of  Germans,  but  of  an  immense 
number  of  small  worm-like  creatures  which  crawled  over  the 
roads  near  the  houses  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  walking 
decidedly  unpleasant.  Examples  of  the  creature  were 
brought  to  us,  and  were  recognised  as  "  leather-jackets  " — 
otherwise  the  larvae  of  Tipula  oleracea,  the  commonest  species 
of  Crane-fly.  A  propos  of  this  infestation,  we  note  with 
interest  a  paper  on  the  biology  of  the  grub  recently  published 
in  a  French  scientific  journal^  and  summarised  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Reviezv  of  Applied  Entomology  (Series 
A).  The  observations  were  made  by  P.  Desol  in  the 
meadows  of  Avesnois,  and  as  the  summary  referred  to  is 
short  we  reproduce  it  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
"  In  the  spring  of  1914,  circular  patches  of  from  15  to  60  feet 
in  diameter,  or  the  entire  areas  of  meadows,  were  to  be  seen 
covered  with  yellow  and  dead  grass,  the  roots  of  which  were 
found  to  be  full  of  the  earth-coloured  larvae  of  Tipnla  oleracea. 
Grasses  and  clovers  are  chiefly  attacked,  while  plants  with 
thick  or  hard  roots  are  not  affected.       Where    the    infested 

'  Conipt.   Rend.  Sac.   Biol.,   Paris,  Ixxvii.,    No.  21,   19th  June    1914, 
pp.  126-127. 
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zone  borders  on  a  furrow,  the  larvae  fall  into  it  during  the 
night,  and  being  incapable  of  climbing  out,  may  be  collected 
in  large  numbers.  They  are  not  migratory,  so  that  healthy 
meadows  may  be  found  close  to  infested  ones.  Infestation 
is  due  to  chance  circumstances  bringing  fertilised  Tipulids  to 
the  ground.  The  injury  begins  toward  the  end  of  winter, 
and  the  spring  growth  limits  its  spread,  the  larvje  being 
active  from  October  to  May.  The  only  practical  measure  of 
control  consists  in  deeply  ploughing  under  the  infested  turf 
and  in  sowing  in  the  months  of  March  and  April." 

A  practical  hint  which  promises  to  be  of  service  to  the 
collector  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  is  given  by  Winston  St 
A.  St  John.^  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  upon 
opening  one's  store-box  that  some  of  the  specimens  have 
relaxed  and  their  wings  drooped  after  they  have  been 
carefully  set  and  stowed  away.  To  obviate  this  disappointing 
result  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  formaldehyde 
(popularly  known  as  "  formalin  ").  His  method  is  to  place 
the  setting-boards,  with  insects  thereon,  in  a  fairly  air-tight 
box  containing  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  soaked  with  a  40  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  fluid  in  question.  This  is  the  ordinary 
strength  as  sold  commercially.  This  should  be  done  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  specimens  were  set,  and  they  should  be 
left  in  the  box  for  a  week,  after  which  time  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  store-box  or  cabinet  permanently  fixed  in 
position.  The  sterilising  effect  of  the  formalin  is  another 
advantage,  and  the  only  point  to  be  raised  against  the 
procedure  appears  to  be  the  impossibility  of  changing  the 
style  of  setting  once  the  specimens  are  fixed.  It  is  for  the 
collector  himself  to  decide  whether  a  permanent  and 
unalterable  setting  is  desirable  or  otherwise. 

A  paper  by  Edmund  Selous,  entitled  "Ornithological 
Observations  and  Reflections  in  Shetland,"'^  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who  are  interested  in  "  the  bird- 
life  "  of  Scotland.  It  is  made  up  of  the  author's  own  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  of  several  species  inhabiting  the  lochs, 

>  Entomologist,  December  1914,  pp.  325-326. 

-  The  Naturalist,   November  and  December  1914,  pp.  355-357  and 
365-379- 
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tidal  waters,  and  shores  of  these  northern  isles,  and  it  is  just 
this  personal  touch  which  renders  the  paper  so  readable. 
Shags,  Cormorants,  Herring-gulls,  Rock-doves,  and  Eider 
Ducks  were  among  the  birds  closely  and  attentively  watched 
by  the  author,  whose  "reflections"  are  certainly  worthy  of 
the  ornithologist's  serious  consideration. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr  Henry  Coates  has  been 
appointed  Curator  of  the  Perthshire  Natural  History  Museum, 
as  successor  to  the  late  Alexander  M.  Rodger.  This  is  the 
more  interesting  to  us,  as  Mr  Coates  was  a  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  the  Scottish  Natm-alist  from  its  earliest  days. 


ON  THE  JUVENILE  PLUMAGE  OF  THE  STAR- 
LING {STURNUS  VULGARIS)  FROM  THE 
SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

By  Claud  B.  Ticehurst,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club  on  12th 
November  1913^  Mr  Ogilvie  Grant  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  Starling  from  Shetland,  and  called  attention  to  the 
juvenile  plumage  of  these  specimens,  pointing  out  that  they 
differed  from  the  specimens  of  similar  age  obtained  on  the 
mainland  of  Great  Britain  in  having  the  "general  colour 
above  dark  sooty  black,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  same 
colour  but  a  degree  paler ;  the  chin  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  plumage  ; 
and  the  outer  webs  of  the  flight  feathers,  greater  coverts, 
and  tail  feathers  narrowly  edged  with  pale  rufous." 

The  juvenile  plumage  of  most  birds  is  a  very  variable  one, 
and  the  Starling  is  no  exception.  Dealing  with  the  rufous 
edges  to  the  wings  and  tail  feathers  first,  I  find  that  such 
colouring  is  the  rule  in  most  specimens  in  fresh  feather, 
whether  from  Shetland,  Orkney,  St  Kilda,  or  the  mainland. 

1  Bull.  B.O.C.,  cxcii.,  pp.  63-4. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  pale  rufous 
edges  fade  to  a  greyish  tint  with  little  rufous  colour  remaining 
by  the  time  the  post-juvenile  moult  takes  place.  However, 
one  may  come  across  occasionally  a  specimen  in  fresh 
feather  in  which  these  rufous  edgings  are  practically  replaced 
by  grey,  and  one  such  specimen  before  me  is  a  Shetland 
bird! 

Turning  next  to  the  chin  and  upper  part  of  the  throat,  the 
specimens  before  me  which  are  whitest  in  these  parts  are 
some  from  the  mainland  (Kent  and  Suffolk),  and  while 
specimens  from  Shetland  are  very  variable,  some  show  very 
little  white  at  all,  others  greyish  or  huffish  white  ticked  with 
grey-brown.  The  coloration  of  the  upper  parts,  even  in  fresh- 
feathered  birds,  seems  to  vary,  but  I  should  call  dark  sooty 
black  the  usual  coloration  ;  I  have  before  me  such  specimens 
from  Shetland,  and  equally  dark  ones  from  Kent  and 
Suffolk.  Another  type  of  coloration  is  paler,  greyer  than 
the  above,  and  I  have  such  a  specimen  from  Shetland 
obtained  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  dark  ones 
(Fair  Isle).  Another  type  is  browner,  almost  a  rufous 
brown,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  this  is 
seen  in  worn  birds  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  moult, 
though  all  birds  at  this  time  do  not  become  browner ;  many 
become  paler,  and  this  brown  tint  may  possibly  be  due  to 
stain. 

The  white  on  the  belly  is  very  variable,  some  examples 
showing  a  large  amount,  others  very  little.  Of  the  Shetland 
specimens  before  me,  half  of  them  have  very  little  white  and 
half  of  them  show  a  moderate  amount;  similarly  both  these 
types  are  to  be  found  on  the  mainland.  The  rest  of  the 
under  parts  is  similar  but  a  shade  paler  to  the  colour  of  the 
upper  parts,  and  consequently  dark  and  light  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Shetland. 

To  sum  up,  I  at  present  think,  from  the  series  I  have 
examined,  that  the  supposed  difference  between  the 
juvenile  Starling  from  Shetland  and  those  from  the  mainland 
is  untenable,  and  that  there  is  great  individual  variation  in 
specimens  from  both  localities. 
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A  NEW  SCOTTISH  BIRD:   THE  AQUATIC 
WARBLER  AT  FAIR  ISLE. 

By  William  Eagle  Clarke. 

By  the  occurrence  there  of  the  Aquatic  Warbler  {Acrocephalus 
aquaticics),  Fair  Isle,  the  British  Heligoland,  has  again  con- 
tributed not  only  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Scottish 
avifauna,  but  also  a  remarkable  extension  in  the  northern 
range  of  that  bird  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  species  is  a 
rare  visitor  to  England,  where  it  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
spring  or  autumn  on  over  a  score  occasions,  chiefly  in  the 
south-eastern  and  southern  counties,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  has  nested  there  on  more  than  one  occasion,  though 
the  details  have  never  been  made  public.  It  has  twice 
been  obtained  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  Hitherto 
Leicestershire  has  been  the  most  northern  county  known 
to  have  been  visited  in  the  British  Isles,  so  that  the  Fair 
Isle  bird  was  indeed  a  great  traveller.  The  Aquatic 
Warbler  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  and  finds  there  its  northern  limit  in  Southern 
Denmark,  but  beyond  that  area,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
it  has  not  been  detected  even  as  a  wanderer  at  the  period 
of  its  migrations.  It  is  also  a  native  of  North-west  Africa, 
and  winters  there,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  cold- 
weather  retreats  in  the  adjacent  tropical  region. 

Our  Scottish  specimen  is  a  male,  and  was  captured  at 
Fair  Isle  on  the  23rd  of  October — a  late  date — during  a 
period  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  uncommon 
and  regular  migratory  visitors.  In  its  dress  of  rich  rufous 
buff  heavily  streaked  with  black  on  the  upper  surface,  it  is 
a  very  conspicuous  bird.  The  deep  buff  under  parts  of  this 
specimen,  which  is  in  winter  plumage,  lack  the  dark  striations 
on  the  throat  and  flanks  which  are  characteristic  of  its 
summer  dress. 
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NEWTS  ON  THE  EASTERN  BORDERS. 

By  George  Bolam. 

In  response  to  the  editorial  invitation  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  (1914,  p.  166)  I  had  intended  sending  this 
note  some  time  ago,  but  from  one  cause  or  another  it  has 
been  rather  delayed.  The  Common  Newt  {Molge  vulgaris^ 
is  well  distributed  and  plentiful  in  most  suitable  places  on 
both  the  English  and  Scotch  sides  of  the  Border,  and  being 
so  well  known  calls  for  no  further  remark.  It  is  the  "  Asp  " 
of  our  schoolboys,  when  found  in  its  winter  retreats  under 
logs  and  stones,  and  as  such  is  still  commonly  held  to  be 
"  venomous." 

The  Palmated  Newt  {Af.paljnata)  is  much  less  common, 
and,  though  often  numerous  where  it  occurs,  seems  to  be 
rather  local.  By  most  country  people  it  is  not  discriminated 
from  the  last  species.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  my  son 
found  it  plentifully  in  an  old  quarry  hole  on  the  main  road 
near  Burnmouth,  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Berwick  ; 
and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered  to  be  fairly  common 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  traced  to  Ayton,  Reston,  and 
St  Abb's.  Elsewhere  in  Berwickshire  I  have  seen  it  at 
Paxton,  and  near  Duns;  in  Roxburghshire  it  occurs  at 
Yetholm,  and  doubtless  elsewhere.  In  Northumberland  it 
has  long  been  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  ponds  left  by 
the  old  lime-workings  about  Scremerston,  Ancroft,  and 
Lowick,  but  seems  to  be  curiously  local  in  distribution,  often 
plentiful  in  one  pool  and  absent  from  another,  apparently 
quite  similar,  and  perhaps  scarcely  a  mile  away.  It  has 
been  traced  also  to  Wooler  and  the  Cheviots,  and  occurs  in 
at  least  one  small  pond  near  Carham,  on  Tweedside.  To 
follow  it  farther  south  takes  us  beyond  our  proper  survey, 
but  there,  likewise,  the  Palmated  Newt  occurs  in  some 
places  and  is  as  strangely  absent  from  others. 

The  Great  Warty  Newt,  or  '  Triton,'  as  it  is  called  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berwick  {M.  cristata),  is  also  a  somewhat 
local  species,  though  common  in  some  localities  on  the 
Borders.     In  Berwickshire  I  have  seen  it  at  Paxton,  Chirnside, 
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and  near  Lauder ;  and  the  late  Dr  James  Hardy  recorded  it 
from  Coldingham.  In  Roxburghshire  it  occurs  about  Kelso, 
and  higher  up  the  Tweed  I  have  seen  it  near  Melrose  and 
at  Faldonside.  South  of  the  Border  it  occurs  near  Yetholm, 
Wooler,  Whittingham,  Hamburgh,  and  Belford;  and  is 
plentiful  in  old  quarry  holes  about  Scremerston,  Ancroft, 
Longridge,  and  near  Berwick.  Like  the  Pal  mated  Newt, 
however,  the  Triton  may  be  found  in  one  pond  and  not  in 
the  next,  su^eestive  of  curious  theories  in  the  matter  of  the 
distribution  of  species  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  almost 
universal  spread  of  Llolge  vulgaris. 

In  the  above  notes  I  have  confined  myself  almost  entirely 
to  personal  experience.  With  regard  to  each  of  our  Newts 
some  reference  to  earlier  authors  might,  no  doubt,  be  made  ; 
but  these  would  only  unduly  encumber  a  paper  like  the 
present,  and,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  passed  over.  For 
the  same  reason,  only  brief  allusion  has  been  made  to 
English  localities,  and  these  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Border. 
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Manual  of  Fruit  Insects.  By  the  late  Mark  Vernon  Slingerland 
and  Cyrus  Richard  Crosby.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914.     8vo,  pp.  503,  and  396  text-figures.     Price  8s.  6d.  net. 

This  useful  book  is  one  of  the  "Rural  Manuals"  edited  by  L.  A. 
Bailey,  and  though  entirely  devoted  to  the  insect  pests  of  North  America, 
may  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  fruit-growers  of  this  country. 
The  practical  measures  recommended  against  the  numerous  enemies  of 
fruit  crops  in  the  New  World  are  equally  applicable  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  most  of  the  species  dealt  with  belong  to  genera  which  are 
represented  in  the  British  fauna,  and  hence  may  be  assumed  to  have 
similar  habits,  life-histories,  and  methods  of  attack.  The  pests  are  dealt 
with  systematically  under  the  particular  class  of  fruit  they  infest,  and 
undoubtedly  this  is  the  best  arrangement  for  the  practical  worker.  But 
as  there  is  a  very  complete  index  of  popular,  generic,  and  specific  names, 
the  entomological  specialist  will  have  little  difficulty  in  turning  up  any 
particular  species  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent,  as  is  also  the  typography.  A  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
list  of  references  given  after  each  species,  enabling  the  reader  to  find 
further  information  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  The  hints  given  in 
chapter  xv.,  on  the  use  of  Insecticides,  are  concise  and  practical. 
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LEPIDOPTERA  (MOTHS)  AND  OTHER  INSECTS 
AT  SCOTTISH  LIGHTHOUSES,  CHIEFLY  IN 
THE  FORTH  AREA. 

By  William  Evans,  P\R.S.E. 

{Continued from  page  2 86.) 

Aiiticlea  badiata,  Hb. 
Inchkeith  :  one  {$),  May  1914. 

Cainptogranima  bilineata,  L.  (Yellow-shell), 

Isle  of  May:  three  on  night  of  12th,  and  three  (i  ^J,  2  $  )  in 
third  week  of  July  1914. 

FiDRA :  one  in  summer  of  1910. 
Inchkeith:  three  in  July  1914. 

Cidaria  iniata,  Linn. 

Isle  of   May:  one  ( (^ ),   26th  October   1912:    one    ( c? ),   26th 
September  191 3. 

Cidaria  truncata^  Hufn.  {^rnssata^  Kork). 

St  Acd's  Head:  one  {$)  on  29th  August,    one   (J>)   on   9th 
September,  and  one  (?)  on  27th  September  1913. 

Cidaria  immanata,  Haw. 
Isle  of  May:  one  (  $  ),  night  of  15th  August  1913. 

Cidaria  testata,  Linn. 

IsleofISIay:  two,  23rd  September  1907  (Grimshaw,  loc.  ciL); 
one  {$),  middle  of  August  191 1. 

St  Abb's  Head:  one  on  or  about  29th  August  1913. 

Pelurga  comitaia,  Linn. 

Isle  of  May:  one  in  first  week  of  July  1911,  and  one  ( J  )  on 
night  of  the  20th  July  1911  ;  two  ( (^  $  ),  beginning  of  August 
rgia;  two  on  26th  July,  and  one  on  15th  August  1913;  one((^) 
on  12th,  and  two  ( (^  ?  )  in  third  week  of  July  1914. 
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Cliesias  spartiata,  Fues, 

Barnsness  :  one  ( ^  ),  night  of  23rd  September  1908 ;  one  (  $  ), 
nth  October  191 1. 

Fidra:  four  (i  cJ,  3  $  )  in  autumn  of  191 1. 

Scoparia  dubita/is,  Hb. 

Isle  of  May:  one,  night  of  22nd  July  191 2;  one,  third  week 
of  July  1914. 

Scoparia  angustca,  St. 

Isle  of  May:  three  (i  ^ ,  2  ?  )  on  night  of  28th  July,  and  one 
(cJ),  9-11  P.M.,  17th  August  1911;  one,  12th,  and  one  22nd  July 
1912;  one  on  26th  July,  and  three  in  beginning  of  August  1913  ; 
five  in  second  and  third  weeks  of  July,  and  one  in  beginning  of 
August  1 9 14. 

Nouiophila  nocttiella,  Schiff.  {hybnda/is,  Hb.). 

Isle  of  May:  two  (^),  night  of  26th  September  1913. 
St  Abb's  Head:  one,  night  of  27th  September  1913. 
Barnsness:  one  (?)  about  10  p.m.,  26th  October  1913. 
Inchkeith  :  one,  night  of  26th  September  19 13. 

Crambus  pratellus,  Linn. 
Isle  of  May:  one,  night  of  21st  June  1914. 

Crambus  perlellus,  Scop.,  var.  warringtonellus,  Zell. 

Isle  of  May:  one,  night  of  28th  July  1911;  three,  12th  July 
1 91 2;  one,  middle  of  August  1913;  one,  third  week  of  July  19 14. 
Fidra:  one  in  summer  of  1910. 

Crambus  tristellus,  Fab. 

Isle  of  May  :  four  on  nights  of  20th  and  21st,  and  one  on  28th 
July,  and  two  on  17th  August  191 1 ;  one  on  26th  July,  two  on  15th, 
and  two  on  27th  August  1913  ;  two  on  12th,  and  one  in  third  week 
of  July,  and  one  in  beginning  of  August  1914. 

St  Abb's  Head:  four,  night  of  ist  August  1914, 

Bass  Rock  :  three  in  August  19 14. 

Fidra:  four  in  summer  of  1910,  and  one  in  1912. 

Z1  B 
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Crambus  culniellus,  Linn. 

Isle  of  May:  one,  night  of  28th  July  1911;  one,  12th  July 
1912;  one,  middle  of  August  1913;  one  on  12th,  and  one  in  third 
week  of  July  1914. 

FiDRA  :  two  in  summer  of  19 13. 

Inchkeith  :  two  in  August  191 2. 

Aphomia  sociella,  IJnn. 
Isle  of  May  :  one  (  $  ),  night  of  12th  July  19 14. 

Tortrix  Jieparana,  Schiff. 

Isle  of  May:  one  ((j)  on  i6th  August  19 13. 

Orthotania  antiquana,  Hb. 

Isle  OF  May:  one,  night  of  20th  July  191 1;  one  on  or  about 
12th  July  1914. 

P'lDRA :  one  in  summer  of  19 10. 

Sciaphila  octomaculana,  Haw. 
St  Abb's  Head:  one,  night  of  12th  July  1914. 

Phitella  cruciferannn,  Zell.  (Diamond-back  Moth). 

Isle  of  May:  one,  between  6  and  7  p.m.,  20th  October  191 1. 

Bell  Rock:  "a  great  rush  of  small  moths"  in  x'\ugust  1914 
doubtless  consisted  of  this  species,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
shown  to  the  light-keeper  who  reported  the  occurrence,  and  he 
states  they  are  the  same  as  those  that  visited  the  Rock. 

Depressaria  costosa,  Haw. 
St  Abb's  Head:  one,  night  of  12th  July  1914. 

Depressaria  alstrcenieriana,  Clk. 

Isle  of  May:  one  on  2nd  September  1910. 
Inchkeith:  three  about  end  of  August  19 13. 

Depressaria  applana,  Fab. 
Inchkeith:  two  in  September  1913. 

Depressaria  Jieracleana,  DeG. 
Inchkeith:  two  in  September  1913;  six  (^  9  )  in  July  1914. 
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CEcophora  psetidospretella,  Sta. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  at  lantern,  7th  June,  and  one  28th  July  igii. 
Barnsness  :  one,  third  week  of  August  191 1. 
FiDRA  :  one  in  summer  of  19 13. 
INCHK.EITH  :  three  in  end  of  July  1913. 

Endrosis  fenestrella.  Scop. 

Isle  of  May:  one,  24th  September  1910;  one  in  June,  and  one 
in  September  191 1. 

Additions  and  Corrections. 
Leucania  conigera,  Fb. 

Inchkeith:  four  (3  (^,  i  ?)  in  second  half  of  July  1914. 
These  specimens  reached  me  too  late  to  allow  of  the  entry  being 
made  in  its  proper  place. 

To  the  records  of  Agrotis  segetum  (p.  254)  add,  \  $  on  23rd 
September,  and  i   ?   on  nth  October  191 1. 

Under  Caradrina  quadripiaictata  (p.  253),  for  two  {$  ?  ),  on 
6th  June  1914,  read  six  (2  (^  ,  4  ?  ) ;  under  Triphcena  cornes  (p.  278), 
for  one  ( c? ),  in  August  19 12,  read  two  {$);  and  under  Dasypolia 
teftipH  (p.  281),  for  8th  October  191 1,  read  i8th. 

Trichoptera  (Caddis-flies). 

PJiryganea  striata^  L. 

North  Carr  Lightship:  one  (?)  taken  on  nth  July  1913. 

Grammotaulius  atomarins.  Fab. 

Isle  of  May:  one  (c?)  at  lantern  on  night  of  7th  July  1914. 

Lininophihis  viarnwratus,  Curt. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  ((J),  night  of  13th  August  191 3. 

LininopliiUis  affinis,  Curt. 

Isle  of  ISIay  :  Of  this,  the  most  frequent  and  most  numerous  of 
the  caddis-fly  visitors  to  the  lantern,  there  are  the  following  records : 
one  {$)  on  5th,  and  one  (?)  on  30th  May,  one  {$)  on  1st,  and 
one  in  end  of  June  1911;  one  {S),  27th  May  1912 ;  three 
(2  {?,  I  $  )  shortly  before  midnight  on  i8th  June,  one  (<?)  on  night 
of  13th  and  three  (?)  on  15th  August,  one  ( c?  )  on  7th  and  one  (  ^  ) 
on  9th  September  1913  ;  one  (?)  on  night  of  7th  and  one  (  c?  )  on 
28th  May,  one  (?)  on  12th  and  three  (2  $ ,  i  ?  )  in  third  week  of 
July  1 9 14. 
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LiinnopJiihis  sparsus,  Curt. 

Isle  of  May:  one  (c^)  early  in  morning,  28th  May,  and  two 
( (^  $  ),  ist  June  191 1  ;  two  {$)  before  midnight  on  i8th  June, 
and  one  (cJ)  on  night  of  26th  July  1913;  one  ( cJ ),  third  week  of 
July  1914. 

Stenophylax  stcllatus,  Curt. 

Isle  of  May:  one  {$),  night  of  27th  August  1913. 
Fidra:  one  ( c?  )  in  August  1912. 

Stenophylax  permistus,  M'Lach. 

Isle  OF  May:  one  {$)  shortly  before  midnight  of  iSth  June 
1 9 13  (another  (  5  )  was  taken  at  the  engine-house);  one  (?)  on 
night  of  5th  May,  and  one  (  $  )  on  night  of  6th  June  1914. 

St  Abb's  Head  :  one  ( $ )  on  9th,  and  one  (?)  on  night  of 
27th  September  1913. 

Fidra  :  one  (?)  in  summer  of  19 13. 

Hales  us  radial  us,  Curt. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  (  ?  ),  night  of  27th  September  19 13. 
St  Abb's  Head  :  one  {$),  night  of  27th  September  1913. 
Inchkeith  :  one  ((J)  in  September  191 3. 

Neuroptera  (Lacevvings,  etc.). 

Chrysopa  flava,  Scop. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  (?)  in  September  191 2. 
Inchkeith  :  one  (  ?  ),  September  1913. 

Chrysopa  vulgaris,  Sch. 

Isle  OF  May:  one  on  night  of  nth  September  191 1;  one  on 
or  about  25th  July  19 14. 

St  Abb's  Head  :  one  (?)  on  night  of  27th  September  191 3. 

Fidra:  one  in  September  1910  ;  one  ((^)  in  September,  and 
one  in  October  1913. 

Henierobius  sulmebulosus,  Staph. 
Isle  of  May  :  one  ( c^  )  on  night  of  8th  September  19 13. 

Henierobius  stigma,  Steph. 
Fidra:  one  {S)  in  summer  of  1910. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  THE 
OUTER  HEBRIDES. 

By  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  M.A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab,),  F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S.,  Lecturer  in  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  are  a  series  of  islands  near  the  western 
edge  of  the  continental  plateau,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  of  water  about  50  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  about  26  miles  in  width.  The  island  of  Skye  is,  how- 
ever, situated  between  the  mainland  and  some  of  the  islands, 
and  the  width  of  the  "Little  Minch"  between  North  Uist 
and  Skye  is  only  about  17  miles;  and  since  Skye  itself  is  at 
one  part,  by  Lochalsh  and  Kyle  Rhea,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  mainland,  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  not  very  markedly 
isolated. 

The  islands  are  composed  of  Archean  rock — Lewisian 
gneiss — except  for  a  very  small  portion  on  the  east  of  Lewis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stornoway,  where  there  is  some 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  geological  structure,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  gives  a  very  characteristic  appear- 
ance, so  well  known  all  through  large  tracts  of  the  western 
highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  bare  rock  protrudes  amidst 
patches  of  peaty  soil  covered  with  heather  and  typical  bog- 
land  grasses. 

One  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  islands  is  the  great  number 
of  lochs  and  lochans  which  they  contain,  the  majority  of  these 
being  rock  basins,  supposed  to  have  been  gouged  out  by  the 
glaciers  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  but  some  are  mere  peat-holes 
of  various  sizes,  some  quite  large  others  small,  produced, 
apparently,  by  the  rotting  away  of  an  area  of  peat  upon 
a  more  or  less  level  patch  of  ground.  There  is  thus  no 
scarcity  of  fresh  water  on  the  islands,  but  there  are,  of 
course,  no  extensive  river-systems  even  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  though  small  streams  are  in  plenty. 

In  one  or  two  earlier  papers  on  the  water-beetles  of  the 
western  Scottish  isles,  I  have  made  some  remarks  on  the 
Britannic  distribution  of  this  group  of  insects,  and    it  has 
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always  been  my  desire  to  examine  the  water-beetle  fauna 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides  with  a  view  to  making  further  observa- 
tions on  the  distribution  of  species,  and  in  the  hope  that  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  such  distribution  might  enable 
me  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  island 
faunas. 

During  last  July,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  interested 
in  other  zoological  groups,  I  stayed  three  weeks  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  spending  a  fortnight  of  that  time  at  Barvas,  a  desert 
spot  on  the  western  seaboard,  12  miles  from  Stornoway, 
During  that  fortnight,  with  the  aid  of  a  bicycle  on  some  of 
the  worst  roads  I  have  ever  ridden,  I  was  able  to  work  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  fairly  thoroughly.  The  last  week  of 
my  time  I  spent  at  Tarbert,  Harris,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  expedition  on  my  bicycle,  I  worked  only  the 
ground  I  was  able  to  reach  on  foot. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  very  different  from  the 
Tarbert  district.  It  consists  of  undulating  country  covered 
far  and  wide  with  a  layer  of  peat,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
peat,  although  to  a  large  extent  excoriated,  covers  the  under- 
lying rock  so  that  patches  of  bare  rock  are  comparatively 
few  and  far  between.  In  this  northern  part  there  are  only 
three  outstanding  hills  :  Muirnag  (808  ft.),  between  Stornoway 
and  the  Butt  of  Lewis;  Mholach  and  Ben  Barvas  (955  ft), 
north-west  of  Stornoway,  and  about  half-way  across  the 
island  ;  and  Ben  Bragor  (857  ft.),  nearly  in  the  same  line, 
but  close  to  the  western  seaboard.  From  any  of  these  hills — 
I  only  climbed  the  last-mentioned  one — an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  to  be  seen.  "  For  a  distance 
of  32  miles  northward  of  Loch  Erisort"  (a  sea  loch  on  the 
eastern  coast  projecting  some  miles  due  west  into  the  island) 
"  the  island  does  not  rise  above  900  ft.,^  and  most  of  it  is 

^  The  Ordnance  map  gives  Mholach  as  955  ft.,  but  Bartholomew's 
J-inch  map  only  marks  one  height  on  this  group  of  hills,  which  is  there 
called  Beinn  Bharabhais,  the  height  being  874  ft.  This  corresponds  to 
the  top,  called  Beinn  a'  Sgridhe  in  the  Ordnance  map.  I  thought  that 
possibly  Dr  Lewis  had  taken  his  heights  off  Bartholomew's  map,  but  I 
see  in  that  map  that  Muirnag's  height  (there  called  '  Monach ')  is  1807 
ft.,  which  is  obviously  a  mistake.  Presumably  the  heights  given  in  the 
Ordnance  map  are  correct. 
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under  400  ft.  The  central  portion  is  almost  level,  and  forms 
an  unbroken  peat-bog  over  which  are  scattered  scores  of 
lakes.  In  the  southern  region  towards  Loch  Erisort  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  island  consists  of  almost  equal 
portions  of  land  and  water."  ^ 

There  is,  therefore,  no  scarcity  of  ground  for  collecting 
aquatic  insects  ;  but  small  bog-pools,  although  not  scarce,  are 
not  so  abundant  as  in  many  peaty  districts,  the  peat  in  most 
parts  of  the  northern  district  being  exceedingly  porous,  owing 
to  the  innumerable  drainage  channels  which  have  been  worn 
in  it  by  the  winter  rains.  So  efficient  are  these  drainage 
channels  that  a  spate  on  even  the  largest  rivers  runs  out  in 
less  than  two  days,  and,  although  many  pools  are  to  be 
found  immediately  after  some  hours'  rain,  these  very  rapidly 
disappear. 

A  number  of  permanent  pools  are  to  be  found  along  the 
sides  of  the  roads,  and  these  are  holes  which  have  been  dug 
in  the  boulder  or  glacial  clays  to  supply  ballast  for  the  roads. 
These  holes  are  to  be  found  in  all  stages  of  evolution,  from  a 
newly  dug  weedless  pool  to  a  typical  Sphagnum  pool,  and  I 
spent  a  part  of  my  time  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south 
of  the  island  in  studying  the  changes  in  the  water-beetle 
fauna  of  these  ballast-holes  as  they  evolved. 

The  Tarbert  district  differs  entirely  from  the  northern 
district  in  that  it  is  altogether  divided  into  mountain  and 
valley.  On  the  mountains  the  peat  is  mostly  very  thin,  and 
the  bare  rock  is  freely  exposed.  There  are  here  also  a 
number  of  lochs,  mostly  small,  but  there  are  also  plenty  of 
pools  quite  apart  from  the  ballast-holes  along  the  roadsides. 

In  both  north  and  south  I  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  adding  species  to  my  lists  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  because  a  few  species  occurred  in  almost  every 
place  examined,  while  the  rest  turned  up  in  ones  and  twos  at 
comparatively  rare  intervals.  The  difficulty  was  largel)-  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  very  little  variety  of  habitat. 

Apparently  only  three  collectors  have  previously  visited 
the  Outer  Hebrides  in  search  of  beetles,  and  these  all  visited 

'  F.J.  Lewis,  "The  Plant  Remains  in  the  Scottish  Peat  Mosses," 
part  iii.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  xlvi.,  Part  I.  (No.  2),  pp.  45,  46,  1908. 
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only    the   island    of  Lewis.      In    their    lists    ten   species   of 
water-beetles  are  included  : — 


Hydroponis  morio,  Dej. 

„  obscurus,  Sturm. 

Agabus  bipustulatics,  L. 
llybiiis  asnescens,  Thorns. 
Rhantus  bistrialns,  Berg. 


Dytiscus  niarginalisy  L. 
Acilius  sulcaius,  L. 
Gyrimts  minutus,  F". 

,,        natatory  Scop. 

,,        opacus,  Sahib. 


I  found  all  these  species  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  and 
I  certainly  expected  to  find  it !  Also,  I  expected  to  find  it 
and  other  "  mountain  "  species  at  lower  altitudes  in  Lewis 
than  in  the  more  southern  islands,  such  as  Eigg  and  Mull,  since 
these  mountain  species  are  northern  in  their  range,  and  are 
only  confined  to  mountains  in  their  more  southern  limits. 
But  neither  at  low  levels  nor  at  high  could  I  find  H.  morio. 
The  species  was  decidedly  scarce  both  in  Eigg  and  Skye, 
where  it  occurred  in  6  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  respectively 
of  the  collections,  and  in  those  cases  I  accounted  for  this 
on  the  assumption  that  the  elevation  above  sea-level  was 
insufficient  for  it  to  be  able  to  oust  Hydroporns  gyllenJialii., 
Schiod.,  which  I  regarded  as  a  species  complementary  to  it.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  after  making  more  than 
100  collections  in  the  island  I  can  have  missed  the  species, 
if  it  really  occurs  there.  I  have  taken  it  freely  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland  in  June  and  July,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  merely  absent  in  the  imago  state 
during  my  visit,  and  I  regard  its  absence  as  very  interesting, 
and  shall  refer  to  it  again  when  I  come  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  fauna. 

Altogether  130  collections  were  miade  of  which  records 
of  the  water-beetles  were  kept,  but  a  number  of  other 
samples  were  taken  which  were  not  recorded.  Seventy-three 
collections  were  made  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  remaining 
57  in  the  Tarbert  district,  and  a  total  of  52  species  resulted. 
Forty-eight  species  occurred  in  the  north,  and  39  in  the 
south;  4  species  were  found  at  Tarbert  which  did  not  occur 

1  Vide  "  The  Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  the  North  Ebudes,"  Annals  of 
Scot.  Nat.  Hist..,  July  and  October  191 1,  p.  153  ;  and  with  regard  to  Skye, 
all  my  collecting"  was  done  in  the  Broadford  district,  and  nowhere 
above  800  to  900  ft. 
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in  the  north,  while   13  species  occurred  in  the  north  which 
did  not  turn  up  at  Tarbert. 


Species  only  found  in  the  South. 

Haliplns  full  'US. 
Hydroporus  incognitus. 

,,  planus. 

Gyi'inus  opacus. 


Species  only  found  in  the  North. 

Haliplus  confinis. 
,,        ruficollis. 
,,       laehiickei. 
Deronectes  \Z-pmtulatus. 
Hydroporus  vielanarius  (i). 
,,  memnonius. 

,,  disc  ret  us. 

„  oh  sole  Ins  (i). 

A  gab  us  paludosus. 
,,       iiebulosus. 
,,       chalconolus. 
Laccobius  minutiis. 
Octhebius  bicolon. 

This  localisation  is,  however,  in  most  cases  easily  accounted 
for.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  species  were  rare,  only 
a  few  individuals  being  taken  (e.g.,  H.  vielmiarius,  obsolctus, 
and  mcogniti/s,  H.  fulvus) ;  and  in  the  second  place,  no 
suitable  habitat  was  found  in  the  south  for  several  of  the 
species  which  occurred  in  the  north.  For  instance,  such  a 
species  as  H.  confinis  is,  in  the  north  and  west  of  Britain, 
definitely  a  loch  species,  and  is  usually  found  in  large  lochs, 
and  on  a  sandy  bottom,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  at  low 
elevations.  It  was  abundant  in  Loch  Barvas  More — a  large 
shallow,  sandy-bottomed  loch  only  a  iQ.sN  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  storm  beach,  where  the 
only  other  loch  species  was  H.  ivehnckei.  H.  confinis  other- 
wise only  occurred  in  a  sandy  pool  on  the  ground  close  to 
Loch  Barvas  which  is  obviously  flooded  by  the  loch  from 
time  to  time.  I  found  no  suitable  loch  for  either  of  these 
species  in  the  Tarbert  district.  Similarly,  in  the  south 
I  examined  no  ground  where  I  should  have  expected  to 
find  D.  i2-pustnlalus,  H.  vieninonius  or  discretus,  A. paludosus 
or  nebulosus,  so  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
the  absence  of  these  species  from  the  Tarbert  list.  H.  planus 
occurred  near  Tarbert  only  in  rock-pools  above  high-tide 
mark,  where  the  water  was  usually  foul  and  possibly  brackish, 
under  conditions  similar   to   those  in  which  it  occurred    in 
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Coll/  in  both  cases  being  associated  with  //.  lituratus.  Now 
I  examined  many  such  pools  in  the  north  in  my  search  for 
OctJiebius  lejolisii,  but  whereas  the  habitat  at  Tarbert  and  in 
Coll  was  in  a  very  sheltered  part,  I  was  working  the  exposed 
Atlantic  face  of  the  island  in  the  north,  and  this  may  well 
account  for  the  absence  of  H.  planus.  These  species  might 
have  been  expected  to  occur  in  the  pools  in  the  sea-turf  behind 
the  Melbost  sands,  near  Stornoway,  as  I  have  found  them 
in  sea-turf  pools  in  several  places,  but  these  pools  and  similar 
ones  behind  the  Luskentyre  sands  in  South  Harris  were 
very  barren.  Gyriniis  opaais  only  occurred  high  up  in  the 
mountains  in  Harris,  so  that  its  absence  from  the  northern 
district  is  quite  easily  explained. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  species  whose  localisation 
is  difficult  to  account  for.  Thus,  H.  ruficollis  occurred,  not  in 
abundance,  but  in  9-5  per  cent,  of  the  northern  collections, 
and  usually  it  occurred  in  ballast-holes.  Why  should  this 
species  fail  to  occur  in  similar  holes  in  the  south?  Again, 
A.  chalconoUis  occurred  in  27  per  cent,  of  the  northern 
collections,  and  always  in  pools,  and  yet  in  the  south  where 
pools  were  more  abundant  the  species  was  entirely  absent. 
Possibly  in  both  cases  the  absence  from  the  south  is  in  some 
way  associated  with  the  physiography  of  the  land,  and 
narrow  valleys  between  mountains  may  be  unsuitable,  but 
such  instances  only  indicate  what  factors  there  may  be  in 
determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  species  in  an 
apparently  easily  accessible  district. 

In  any  collecting  of  natural  objects  there  is  obviously 
a  very  large  personal  element  concerned  in  getting  results. 
There  are  not  only  good  and  bad  collectors,  but  there  are 
many  different  types  of  collectors,  and  two  men  working 
the  same  ground  ma}-,  and  probably  will,  each  discover 
some  species  not  found  by  the  other  ;  since  it  is  obviously 
impossible  in  any  extensive  area  to  examine  every  piece  of 
ground  suitable  for  collecting,  the  results  depend  upon  what 
ground  each  collector  misses  just  as  much  as  they  do  upon 
the  capacity  of  each  to  discover  different  species  in  the  same 

'  "The  Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  the  Mid-Ebudes,"  Aim.  Scot.  Nat. 
Hist..,  April  1910,  pp.  79  and  84. 
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spot.  Hence,  when  one  collector  works  a  large  area,  his 
results  can  only  produce  an  approximately  complete  list,  the 
actual  approach  to  completeness  depending  upon  experience 
and  method  of  work. 

In  all  my  collecting  I  keep  records  of  all  the  species 
found  in  every  collection  made,  a  collection  consisting  in  a 
careful  examination  of  a  particular  pool  or  part  of  the  shore- 
line of  a  loch  or  of  a  river,  and  I  do  my  best  to  record  every 
species  of  water-beetle  in  the  place  under  examination.  Such 
a  collection  may  be  completed  in  as  little  as  ten  minutes,  or 
it  may  take  as  much  as  half  or  even  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  according  as  species  are  scarce  or  abundant,  and  I 
usually  continue  working  the  place  until  no  new  species  occurs 
in  three  successive  hauls  of  the  net,  so  that  my  results  give 
a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  community  of  species  in  the 
spot  examined.  These  results  can  be  utilised  in  various 
ways ;  for  instance,  one  can  work  out  the  average  number 
of  species  per  collection,  and  thus  obtain  an  idea  of  the  rich- 
ness or  poverty  of  the  fauna.  In  the  island  of  Lewis  the 
average  number  of  species  per  collection  was  6-i,  it  being 
slightly  higher  in  the  north  (6-4)  than  in  the  south  (5-8). 
One  can  also  compare  the  richness  of  different  collections 
from  different  types  of  ground.  In  Lewis  the  richest  collec- 
tion contained  16  species,  and  was  made  in  a  ballast-hole 
which  was  covered  with  glyceria,  and  had  therefore  not 
reached  the  acid-water  condition  of  the  Sphagnum  pool 
which,  at  its  best,  seldom  produced  even  as  many  as  10 
species.  By  keeping  records  of  collections  made  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  one  can  compare  the  results  from  different 
localities,  although  for  various  reasons  such  a  comparison 
cannot  be  a  very  accurate  one.  In  a  paper  on  the  water- 
beetles  of  East  Norfolk,^  I  shouted  that  the  results  obtained 
month  by  month  in  two  successive  years  differed  remarkably, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  trace  the  differences  to  variations  in 
climatic  conditions.  Now  climate  varies  from  locality  to 
locality,  so  that  even  if  several  localities  were  worked  at  the 

1  "  A  Study  of  the  Aquatic  Coleoptera  and  their  surroundings  hi  the 
Norfolk  Broads  District,"  part  ii,,  Trans.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nat. 
Soc,  viii.,  Part  II.,  1906. 
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same  time  it  does  not  follow  that  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
from  the  different  localities  obtained  in  one  year  would  give 
results  which  would  be  repeated  in  any  other  year ;  in  fact, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  real  basis  for  comparison,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  results  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  to 
take  an  average.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  material  for 
making  such  a  comparison,  but,  without  wishing  to  lay  any 
great  stress  on  them,  I  have  set  out  in  a  table  a  number  of 
results  obtained  in  different  localities  at  different  times,  and 
the  figures  are  at  least  interesting  : — 


Place. 
County  or  Vice-County. 

IB 

a 
_o 

o 
.a 

a 

3 

Month  and 
Year. 

0  bC 

3 

to 

■"  0 

a'E 

3 
'A 

Average  Number 

of  Species  per 

Collection. 

Species  per  Collectiou  as 

the  Percentage  of  Number 

of  Species  taken  during 

the  Period. 

.a 

® 

-a 

>. 

'3 
0. 

2 
?> 

■3 
0 

H 

Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides)  . 

VII(I9I4) 

52 

16 

4-6 

1-5 

6-1 

8-5 

Skye  (North  Ebudes)     . 

24 

IX(i9io) 

43 

10 

4.4 

1-7 

6-1 

7'0 

Eigg  (North  Ebudes)     . 

33 

IX  (1 910) 

37 

19 

4-5 

1-6 

6.1 

6-0 

Coll  (Mid-Ebudes) 

48 

VIII (1909) 

47 

17 

3-9 

2-0 

5-9 

8-1 

Clare  I.  (W.  Mayo) 

44 

-  VII  (1909) 

47 

17 

4.8 

2.7 

7-5 

6-2 

Forfar     .... 

28 

IX  (1908) 

63 

29 

7-8 

4-0 

11-8 

5-3 

Isle  of  Man     . 

64 

VI-VII(f9io) 

82 

32 

7-8 

3-8 

11.6 

6-9 

Norfolk  (East) 

41 

VII ([906) 

83 

23 

9-3 

4.2 

I3-S 

6-1 

Norfolk  (East) 

36 

IX  (1906) 

89 

28 

12-7 

5-4 

18.1 

4.9 

Cambridge 

33 

VI (1914) 

105 

41 

12-7 

6.7 

19.4 

5-4 

(To  be  continued) 
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NOTES. 

Enormous  Rush  of  Redwings  at  Skerryvore  Lantern. — 

The  migration  of  Redwings  which  took  place  almost  every  night 
from    the    17th   to    the    25th    October   at    the  Skerryvore  lantern 
interested    me   so   much    that  I    venture  to  write  a  note    on  the 
subject.       What  interested  me   most  was   the  terrible  number  of 
birds  killed  by  striking  the  lantern.     The  largest  number  of  dead 
for  one  night  was  131,  counted  on  the  morning  of  22nd  October; 
these  were  gathered  on   the  balcony,   the  narrow  strip  of  grating 
surrounding  the  lantern,  and  the  gutter  round  the  base  of  the  dome. 
Undoubtedly,  the  enormous  majority  of  those  killed  fell  into  the 
sea.     We  saw  the  dead  birds  drifting  away  to  leeward  in  a  steady 
stream,  on  which  many  seagulls   fed.     We  watched  this,  morning 
after  morning  ;  it  was  really  awful.     The  three  of  us  here  at  the  time 
were  agreed  that  on  some  nights  not  one  minute  of  the  whole  night 
passed  without  at  least  one  bird  striking  fatally,  and  at  times  that 
number  was  greatly  exceeded.     A  fact  that  particularly  struck  us 
was  that  the  majority  of  the  birds  were  killed  by  striking  the  dome. 
There  were  a  great  many  birds  coming,  but  I  have  over  and  over  again 
seen  vastly  more  in  the  rays  of  the  lantern   of  the   Isle  of  May, 
without  there  being  more  than  half  a  dozen  birds  killed.     If  it  were 
that  the  light  had  the  effect  of  dazzling  the  birds,  and  that  they 
struck  blindly,  the  May  light  should  be  more  fatal  than  this  one,  as 
it  is  much  more  powerful  and  has  four  flashes  to  one  here,  every 
twenty  seconds.     From  the   17th  to  the  morning  of  the  23rd  this 
slaughter  continued,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  the  birds  arrived  as 
usual,  but  on  the  following  morning  we  only  found  one  dead  Redwing 
on  the  balcony.     The  weather  was  the  same  as  on  the  former  nights, 
viz.,  south-east  wind,  cloudy  sky  with  light  haze,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  wind  was  light,  instead  of  fresh.     This  inclines  me 
to  think  that  the  strength  of  wind  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  heaviness  of  the  death-roll.     Possibly  when  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing,  birds  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  light  only  become 
aware  of  their  danger  when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  arrest  their 
rapid  flight,  and  in  consequence  many  more  are  killed  than  when  the 
wind  is  light. — Robert  Wilson,  Skerryvore  Lighthouse. 

Curlew  ringed  in  Finland  and  recovered  in  Lew^is. — Dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  I  had  most  obligingly  sent  to 
me  on  the  3rd  of  October,  by  Mr  John  Morrison  of  Galson,  a  foot  of 
a  Curlew  with  a  ring  on  it  which  had  been  found  by  a  crofter  on  a 
moor  about  four  miles  away.     The  ring  bore  the  endorsement  "J.  A. 
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Palmen,  Helsingfors,  Finland,  No.  545."  On  my  return  to 
Edinburgh  I  communicated  with  Professor  Palmen,  who  in  reply 
to  my  request  informed  me  that  the  bird  was  ringed  as  a  nestling 
on  the  30th  of  May  1914,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Finland, 
near  the  town  of  Bjorneborg,  three  others  being  ringed  at  the  same 
time.  Professor  Palmen  further  informed  me  that  this  is  the  third 
instance  of  a  bird  ringed  in  Finland  having  been  recovered  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  others  are  a  chick  Mallard  ringed  at  North 
Osterbotten  on  the  17th  of  June  1913,  which  was  shot  near  Wick, 
Caithness,  on  the  loth  of  December  191 3,  by  the  head  keeper  to 
Sir  John  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Bart. ;  and  a  Tufted  Duck,  ringed  on  the 

o 

13th  of  July  1913,  at  Aland,  and  shot  on  Lough  Neagh,  Ireland, 
on  the  31st  of  December  1913.  The  professor  also  kindly  tells  me 
that  a  Starling  ringed  in  Berkshire  on  the  31st  of  January  19 12  was 
found  dead  on  the  snow  on  the  17th  of  April  the  same  year  at 
Masaby,  near  Helsingfors. — Wm.  Eagle  Clarke. 

Siberian  ChifFchaff  in  Shetland  (Lerwick,  28th  October 
1914). — Mr  Theo  Kay  of  Lerwick  sent  me  on  above  date  two 
Chiffchaffs  in  the  flesh — one  of  them  being  the  Siberian  form 
{^Phylloscopus  tristis).  It  was  unfortunately  severely  shot,  and  the 
sex  could  not  be  recognised.  On  4th  November  I  received  a  third 
Chiffchaff,  but  this  was  of  the  Common  form. — Charles  Kirk, 
Glasgow. 

The  Recent  Irruption  of  the  Little  Auk  (Alle  alle)  in 
Scotland. — Six  specimens  of  this  interesting  visitant  were  picked 
up  in  and  around  Perth  about  the  middle  of  December.  These 
were  as  follows : — On  the  12th  December,  one  specimen  alive  in  a 
field  near  the  Edinburgh  Road.  On  the  13th,  one  specimen  found 
dead  in  a  field  near  Bridge  of  Earn.  On  the  14th,  one  picked  up 
dead  on  railway  embankment  at  Friarton.  On  the  15th,  two 
specimens  found  dead  at  Duncrub  Park,  Dunning.  On  the  17th, 
one  picked  up  dead  at  the  Woody  Island,  near  Perth.  These 
specimens  were  all  brought  to  me  at  the  Museum,  and  were  in 
normal  condition.  There  had  been  a  violent  easterly  gale  on 
Friday,  iithinst.,  which  had  doubtless  blown  in  a  flock  of  these 
little  birds  from  the  North  Sea. — Henry  Coaxes,  Curator,  Perthshire 
Natural  History  Museum. 

Mr  Jas.  Lumsden,  of  Arden,  reported  seeing  a  Little  Auk  on  Loch 
Lomond  during  the  second  week  of  December;  since  then 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  from  following  districts  : — Arden, 
Loch  Lomond,  15th  December;  Tarrance  of  Campsie,  15th 
December;   Luss,  i6th;  Falkirk,  i6th;  Ayr,  i6th  December.     It  is 
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some  years  since  the  last  influx  occurred  in  the  Clyde  area. — 
Charles  Kirk,  Glasgow. 

The  easterly  gale  has  brought  in  a  number  of  Little  Auks,  and 
I  enclose  one  herewith  which  was  shot  at  Portobello  on  the  12th  of 
December  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — W.  A.  Nicholson, 
Portobello. 

[The  appearance  of  the  Little  Auk  on  our  eastern  coast, 
and  inland,  is  as  much  a  meteorological  as  an  ornithological 
phenomenon,  for  it  is  entirely  to  strong  easterly  gales  which 
drive  them  from  their  pelagic  winter  quarters  that  their  advent  is 
due.  There  are  other  records  of  their  occurrence  which  have  come 
under  our  notice.  Among  them  are  the  following  : — One  found 
dead  at  Toxside,  near  Rosebery,  on  the  i6th  of  December;  one 
killed  against  telephone  wires  at  Hardoun,  Kincardineshire,  about  the 
i6th  of  December;  and  one  found  in  an  exhausted  condition  in  a 
wood  on  Orcill  Moor,  Braco,  Perthshire,  about  the  same  time.  Others 
are  reported  from  Liberton,  Rosslynlee,  Nairn,  Forres,  etc. — Eds.] 

A  Curious  Habitat  of  Amphipod  Crustacea. — In  the  early 
summer  of  19 14  there  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
by  Mr  Milburn,  fishmonger,  Edinburgh,  a  moderately  large  Cod- 
fish roe  upon  and  within  which  clustered  hundreds  of  Amphipod 
Crustacea.  These  had  attacked  and  devoured  a  great  part  of  the 
roe.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  (i) 
that  no  cut  or  artificial  incision  penetrated  from  the  exterior  of  the 
fish  to  the  cavity  within  which  the  roe  lay;  and  (2)  that  the  roe  as 
received  by  us  was  in  exactly  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  found 
within  the  body  of  the  fish.  One  is  forced  therefore  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Amphipods — which  belonged  to  the  species 
Hoplotiyx  similis,  G.  O.  Sars — had  actually  entered  the  body  cavity 
through  the  genital  aperture  to  feed  upon  the  roe.  Such  entry 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  spawning  season  (and 
the  present  cod  was  "ripe")  the  genital  opening  is  frequently  much 
extended. 

Many  Amphipods  have  been  known  to  prey  upon  the  flesh  of 
dead  fishes  placed  as  bait  in  crabpots  and  such  like,  or  even  upon 
the  bodies  of  fishes  caught  on  fishing  lines,  where,  for  example, 
Hoplonyx  cicada  has  been  found  "clinging  in  innumerable  swarms." 
The  cod  specially  referred  to  in  this  note  was  caught  by  sweep  net 
in  the  Moray  Firth,  and  I  think  we  may  infer,  from  the  known 
habits  of  Amphipods,  that  it  was  not  until  it  was  caught  and  possibly 
dying  or  dead  that  the  fish  was  attacked  by  the  voracious  sea- 
scavengers. — James  Ritchie,  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Zoology.    By  James  Johnstone,  D.Sc,  pp.  xv. 
and  391.     Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1914-     Qs.  net. 

The  science  of  zoology  to  most  observers  is  a  medley  of  innumer- 
able and  more  or  less  isolated  facts.  Endeavours  to  weld  this  chaos  of 
information  into  a  unified  system  of  knowledge  have  given  rise  to  the 
speculations,  theories,  and  hypotheses  which  constitute  the  Philosophy  of 
Zoology  and  the  subject-matter  of  this  volume.  Dr  Johnstone,  however, 
confines  his  attention  mainly  to  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of 
living  things  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  life. 
In  regard  to  this  problem  the  solutions  of  philosophy  have  periodically 
fluctuated  between  the  extremes  of  a  purely  naturalistic  or  mechanistic 
explanation  and  that  of  a  spiritual  or  vitalistic  interpretation.  With  the 
teaching  of  Bergson  and  Driesch  at  the  present  moment  the  pendulum 
has  swung  from  the  frank  materialism  of  Huxley  to  a  "  vitalism"  which 
more  than  ever  bases  its  claims  on  a  minute  sifting  of  biological  fact 
gained  from  experience  and  experiment.  The  present  volume  belongs 
to  the  latter  school,  and,  although  it  lacks  the  grip  of  Driesch  and  the 
fluency  of  Bergson,  it  presents  with  fairness  and  circumstantial  detail 
the  present  position  of  the  vitalistic  school.  The  difficulties  and 
impossibilities  of  a  physico-chemical  concept  of  life  are  shown  up  by  minute 
dissection  of  the  claims  and  suppositions  involved  ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  power  apparently  different  from  the  energies  of  physics  and  chemistry 
is  made  wonderfully  clear.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  complexities 
of  the  argument,  but  evidences  for  the  existence  of  this  power,  "  entelechy," 
"vital  impulse,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  directs  and  controls 
the  manifestations  of  life,  are  drawn  from  examination  of  the  mechanical 
and  vital  activities  of  living  things,  from  the  purposeful  and  co-ordinated 
variation  of  individuals,  and  from  the  definite  trends  of  evolution.  A 
few  misprints  and  minor  errors  catch  the  eye,  as  on  p.  84,  1.  7  from 
bottom  ;  p.  146, 1.  24,  "reserved"  should  be  reversed j  the  second  sentence 
dealing  with  the  ridges  on  a  cockle-shell  on  p.  187  is  far  from  clear; 
there  is  an  unattached  footnote  on  p.  224  ;  and  on  p.  276,  1.  4,  "  Verte- 
brate" should  read  Arthropod. 

In  his  survey,  Dr  Johnstone  gathers  facts  from  wide  fields,  and  the 
result  is  a  comprehensive  critical  study  which  will  be  of  value  not  only 
to  the  vitalist  and  the  mechanist,  but  to  the  general  student  who  cares 
to  grasp  the  deeper  significance  of  life  and  its  manifestations. — J.  R. 
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EDITORIAL. 

For  scientific  purposes  greater  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  whahng  station  at  Belmullet,  in  Ireland,  than  of  the 
similar  Scottish  stations.  The  Report  furnished  to  the 
British  Association  by  Mr  E.  Hamilton  contains  much 
information  regarding  the  relative  sizes  of  the  various  whales, 
and  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gleaned  from  carcases,  which 
unfortunately  appear  always  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  decomposition.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  an 
Irish  whale  there  was  found  a  complete  example  of  the 
Cuttlefish,  ArchiteiitJiis  harvejn,  whose  length  from  tip  of 
the  short  arms  to  tip  of  tail  measured  over  13^  feet,  and 
whose  long  tentacles  themselves  were  21  feet  in  length. 
We  think  it  is  erroneous  to  state  (as  on  p.  12)  that  the  sperm 
oil  is  contained  in  "cavities"  within  the  head  of  the  Sperm 
Whale.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  is 
stored  in  a  mass  of  spongy  tissue  which  fills  the  so-called 
cavities,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  in  this  tissue  break 
down  during  decomposition,  and  thus  create  in  a  decomposed 
whale  more  or  less  continuous  reservoirs  which  do  not 
represent  the  natural  relationship  of  the  spermaceti  to  the 
fleshy  tissues  of  the  head. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Local  Government  Board 
has    issued    several    reports    dealing    with    the    important 
.^.8  P 
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question  of  flies  as  carriers  of  infection.  The  latest  one 
published,  dated  November  1914,  contains  three  papers  by 
various  experts.  These  are  on  (i)  the  hibernation  of  House- 
flies,  a  subject  about  which  little  is  really  definitely  known  ; 
(2)  the  destruction  of  flies  by  means  of  bacterial  cultures  ; 
and  (3)  the  supposed  relationship  of  Einpusa  innsoB,  a 
parasitic  fungus  very  fatal  to  flies  in  the  autumn,  with  the 
species  of  mould  known  as  M2icor  raceniosiis.  On  the  first 
of  these  points,  viz.  whether  the  common  House-fly  actually 
hibernates  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  consideration 
of  this  phenomenon  as  important  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  it  was  found  that  the  results  afforded  no  support 
to  the  belief  that  the  insect  hibernates  in  this  country  in  the 
adult  state.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
many  equally  competent  authorities,  and  the  problem  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  generations  of  flies  in  any 
particular  summer  are  linked  up  during  the  winter  season 
with  those  of  the  following  summer  is  thus  still  unsolved. 
How  strange  it  is,  and  how  often  it  happens,  that  apparently 
simple  questions  such  as  this  one,  which  concerns  one  of  our 
most  familiar  insects  (if  not  the  most  familar),  continue  to 
baffle  the  skill  of  our  scientific  investigators!  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  we  do  not  believe  the  point  will 
long  remain  undecided.  Probably  the  responsibility  for  our 
ignorance  on  the  subject  lies  in  the  proverbial  contempt 
induced  by  the  insect's  too  familiar  presence  in  our  homes. 
Had  we  fully  realised  in  the  past  the  role  played  by  Musca 
domestica  in  the  spread  of  disease,  this  puzzle  would  have 
been  solved  long  ago. 

A  further  instalment  (the  37th  of  the  series)  of  Professor 
M'Intosh's  valuable  "  Notes  from  the  Gatty  Marine  Labora- 
tory," St  Andrews,^  affords  a  good  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  structure,  distribution,  and  affinities  of  many 
species  of  British  marine  worms.  The  article  is  divided  into 
six  sections,  two  of  which  are  of  special  interest.  The  first  of 
these  deals  with  the  family  Terebellida^,  25  species  of 
which  are  described  in  detail,  and  their  distribution  indicated. 
The  other    is    devoted    to  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of 

1  Ami.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  January  191 5,  pp.  1-38,  plates  i.-iii, 
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MacrocJicBta  davicornis,  Sars,  one  of  the  Pisionidae,  in  St 
Andrews  Bay.  This  species  is  compared  with  a  form 
recently  described  by  Mr  Southern,  from  Clare  Island,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  placed  by  him  in  a  new 
genus  called  Praegeria. 

The  paper  on  the  Biology  of  Sewage  Disposal,  by  J.  W. 
Haigh  Johnson,  alluded  to  in  our  December  number,  is  now 
concluded.^  The  remaining  sections  are  entitled  :  "  Ecological 
Associations  and  Distribution  of  Organisms  on  Sewage 
Filters,"  *'  Some  Noteworthy  Dominant  Organisms  occurring 
on  Sewage  Filters,"  "  Other  Dominant  or  Sub-dominant 
Organisms,"  and  "  Oxidation  of  Sewage  without  the  Aid  of 
Filters."  A  short  Summary  and  a  full  Bibliography  complete 
a  memoir  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  for  many  details  are  given  of  interest  to 
specialists  regarding  the  habits  and  life-histories  of  such 
creatures  as  the  "  Sewage  "-  or  "  Moth-fly "  {Psychoda)  and 
the  "  Water  Springtail "  {Achorutes  viaticns),  as  well  as 
information  on  matters  of  a  more  general  import. 

In  a  paper  by  Olga  G.  M.  Payne,  entitled  "  Notes  on 
TelepJiortis  rufus,  L.,  and  its  varieties,"  -  an  account  is 
given  of  the  rearing  of  a  number  of  these  well-known 
beetles  from  larvae  obtained  in  a  single  field  near  the 
Manchester  University.  From  these  larvae,  which  varied 
much  in  colour,  adults  were  obtained  which  were  referred  to 
Messrs  Sharp,  Gahan,  Halbert,  and  Hardy,  all  well-known 
authorities  on  Coleoptera.  Upon  the  strength  of  the  replies 
received  from  these  experts  the  authoress  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Telephoi'us  lituratus,  Fall.,  and  T.  darwinianiis^ 
Sharp,  should  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  T.  rufus,  L.  This 
is  the  more  interesting  to  us  since  T.  darivinianus  is  one  of 
our  Scottish  specialities,  and  pilgrimages  have  on  many 
occasions  been  made  to  Aberlady  in  pursuit  of  specimens. 

Our  valued  contributor,  Mr  Frank  Balfour-Browne,  whose 
paper  on  the  Water-beetles  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  is  now 
appearing  in  our  pages,  is  also  publishing  important  articles 

1  Journ.  Econ.  Biol.,  vol.  ix..  No.  4  (Dec.  19 14),  pp.  127-64. 
-  Ibid.^  pp.  165-8,  plate  vii. 
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elsewhere.  His  memoir  on  the  British  species  of  Haliplus^ 
should  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Coleopterists  of  this 
country.  The  author  discusses  the  value  of  the  principal 
characters  which  have  hitherto  been  used  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  species,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of 
the  various  forms  which  have  been  recorded  as  British, 
giving  under  each  species  in  a  novel  tabular  form  a  general 
summary  of  characters.  The  distribution  is  also  given  in 
detail,  and  naturally  Scottish  localities  figure  largely. 

Several  other  entomological  papers  worthy  of  mention 
have  appeared  during  the  past  month.  J.  W.  H.  Harrison 
contributes  a  first  instalment  of  an  article  on  the  Hybrids  of 
the  genus  Oporabia,  a  group  of  Geometrid  Moths  -  ;  Colonel 
R.  H.  Rattray  writes  on  the  larval  and  pupal  stages  in  some  of 
the  "  Clear-wing  "  Moths  "^ ;  while  F.  N.  Pierce  and  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Metcalfe  give  the  descriptions  of  three  new  species  of 
British  Tortricida;.^ 

Under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  Anemones  from  the  Mill- 
port Marine  Biological  Station,''  Richard  Elmhirst  furnishes^ 
some  observations  on  the  behaviour  in  captivity  and  other- 
wise of  several  species  of  these  beautiful  Invertebrates. 
Actinia  equina  was  kept  for  as  long  as  five  years,  during 
which  period  it  grew  considerably,  producing  a  few  young 
each  year.  Two  specimens  of  another  species,  Stoviphia 
cJmrchicE,  lived  for  a  year  within  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  of  each 
other,  but  on  one  occasion  the  smaller  of  the  two  was 
observed  "  sitting  "  in  the  mouth  of  the  larger.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  struggle,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
they  were  first  noticed  in  this  position  the  smaller  anemone 
began  to  emerge  from  its  peculiar  resting-place,  the  larger 
specimen  curling  back  its  tentacles  so  as  to  afford  a  free 
exit.     No  explanation  is  offered  of  this  curious  behaviour. 

1  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  January  1915,  pp.  97-124,  plates  vii. 
and  viii. 

-  Entotnologist,  January  191 5,  pp.  1-6.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  9-12. 

^  E?it.  Mo.  Mag.,  January  191 5,  pp.  8-1 1. 
'"  Zoologist,  January  1915,  pp.  21-24. 
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NOTES    ON    BIRDS    OBSERVED    AT    THE 
BUTT    OF    LEWIS. 

By  Robert  Clyne. 

[The  Butt  of  Lewis  forms  the  northernmost  portion  of  "The 
Long  Island."  The  lighthouse,  around  which  these  notes 
were  made,  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  at  the  extreme 
point.  The  Butt  is  an  important  station  for  witnessing  the 
comings  and  goings  of  many  of  the  various  migratory  birds 
which  annually  traverse  the  Outer  Hebridean  Islands  when 
on  their  spring  and  autumn  passages.  Unfortunately,  this 
portion  of  the  island  offers  few  attractions  as  a  resting  or 
feeding  place,  since  it  is  destitute  of  cover  and  most  of  it 
barren  in  the  extreme.  Mr  Clyne,  the  head  lightkeeper, 
has  been  stationed  at  the  Butt  for  six  years,  and  has 
fortunately  kept  a  careful  record  of  all  the  birds  which  have 
come  under  his  notice.  He  has  most  kindly  acceded  to  our 
request  to  put  all  his  observations  into  systematic  form, 
the  result  being  the  following  interesting  and  valuable 
contribution,  for  which  we  desire  to  express  thanks  and 
appreciation. — Eds.] 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  birds  seen  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  long 
island  of  Lewis  during  my  residence  at  the  lighthouse  there 
during  the  past  six  years — 1908-1914: — 

Song-thrush  i^Turdus  niusicus). — Was  an  October  visitor  in 
small  numbers  in  1909  and  the  three  following  years.  It  has 
also  been  observed  in  the  winter  months  of  December  and 
February,  but  there  is  only  one  summer  record,  in  June  191 2. 
I  have  not  known  it  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Redwings  {Turdus  iliaais)  are  never-failing  visitors  both  in 
their  autumn  and  spring  migrations  ;  often  attracted  to  the  light- 
house lantern,  where  numbers  are  frequently  killed.  The  first  week 
of  October  is  the  recorded  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  four  of 
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the  autumns;  the  15th  and  17th  of  October  are  the  dates  for  1909 
and  19 10.  Their  latest  spring  records  are  in  1910  and  191 2, 
when  they  were  seen  on   7th  and   nth  May. 

Fieldfare  {Turdus  pilaris). — This  species  is  seldom  seen 
numerously  here.  The  season  of  191 3  was  a  complete  blank,  none 
coming  under  notice;  and  for  19 12  there  was  only  one  record — 
in  January.  The  third  week  of  October  in  19 10  and  191 1  are 
the  earliest  records  of  its  arrival.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  its 
homeward  journey  in  spring,  for  I  have  only  one  record  — in 
April  1909. 

Blackbird  {Turdus  meruld). — The  most  frequent  if  not  the 
most  numerous  visitor  of  the  Thrush  family,  for  in  addition  to 
its  regular  autumn  visitations,  each  October  and  November,  a 
few  usually  arrive  and  remain  for  weeks  in  March  and  April.  One 
or  two  pairs  are  known  to  have  nested  in  the  vicinity. 

Ring-ouzel  {Turdus  torquatus). — I  have  only  one  note  of  this 
species  being  seen  or  got  here ;  three  being  killed  at  the  lantern 
on  17th  October  19 10. 

Wheatear  (5aj[:/(r6'/i3  xtianthe). — The  30th  of  March  in  191 3  and 
1 9 14  are  our  earliest  records  of  the  arrival  of  this  interesting  spring 
visitor.  About  ten  days  later  is  the  date  of  its  first  appearance 
in  other  years.  The  first  arriving  birds,  males,  pass  on  after  resting, 
the  local  breeders  not  arriving  till  early  in  May.  Its  autumn 
passage  is  very  intermittent :  parties  arriving  remain  for  a  short  time 
and  pass  on,  so  that  on  one  day  many  may  be  seen,  and  then  for  a 
few  days  a  blank  or  only  one  or  two  birds,  until  another  small  party 
puts  in  an  appearance.  From  15th  to  20th  October  is  the 
usual  date  of  final  departure,  but  the  latest  record  was  on  3rd 
November  1908.  In  fair  numbers  they  breed  in  the  turf  and  stone 
dykes  in  the  locality.  When  on  passage  many  of  them  are  attracted 
to  the  lighthouse  lantern  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

Stonechat  {Prafincola  rubicold).  —  I  have  only  in  one  year, 
1910,  seen  this  species  in  our  immediate  locality,  when  several  were 
about  all  the  month  of  March.  As  a  few  were  got  this  autumn, 
19 14,  about  four  miles  from  the  Butt,  where  there  is  more  natural 
shelter,  doubtless  they  are  resident  and  breeders  there. 

Redstart  {Ruticilla  phoenicurd).  —  Of  this  species  I  have 
records  for  the  first  week  of  October  in  1910  and  191 1,  and  at  end 
of  that  month  in  1908.  2nd  April  1914  is  the  only  spring  record. 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  a  pair  successfully  nested  in  19 14, 
near  Galson  Farm,  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  the  Butt. 

Redbreast  {Erithacus  rubeculd). — This  familiar  homely  species 
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and  common  East  Coast  migrant  has   only  once  come  under  my 
notice  here,  a  single  bird  being  seen  in  October  1909. 

Hedge-accentor  {Accentor  modularis). — Has  been  seen  every 
autumn  since  1909;  the  time  of  its  appearance  being  from 
30th  August  onward  to  30th  October.  I  have  not  known  it  to 
breed,  in  fact  have  not  seen  it  in  the  locality  during  summer. 

Whitethroat. — {Sylvia  ci?ierea). — This  little  migrant  has  only 
been  observed  here  on  two  occasions,  in  September  of  1909 
and  1910. 

Garden-warbler  {Sylvia  hortensis). — One  bird  of  this  species 
was  got  at  the  lantern  on  26th  August  191 3. 

Blackcap  {Sylvia  atricapilla). — Several  were  here  at  the  end 
of  October  1908  and  191 3.  In  the  last  year  a  few  remained  for 
weeks,  until  with  drooping  wings  they  seemed  too  feeble  for  flight. 

Willow-warblers  {Phylloscopus  trochilus). — On  a  few  autumn 
passages  these  small  migrants  rested  here  for  a  few  days,  but  I  have 
no  records  of  a  spring  visit. 

GoLDCREST  {Regulus  crtstafus).  —  In  1908,  1910,  and  1913 
these  birds  were  seen  from  12th  to  iSth  October,  We  have  only 
one  spring  record,  namely,  for  28th  March  1913. 

Wren  {Troglodytes  parvuhts). — Wrens  are  resident  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  they  are  discursive,  and  found 
frequenting  rough  boulder-strewn  parts  of  the  shore,  culverts,  and 
other  places  of  shelter,  but  these  are  more  likely,  I  think,  to  be 
local  birds  than  migratory  visitors. 

White  Wagtail  {Motacilla  alba).  —  Arrives  numerously  in 
April,  remaining  on  till  the  end  of  May.  They  are  never  seen  in 
such  great  numbers  on  their  autumn  migrations,  but  single  birds,  or 
small  parties,  are  seen  in  August  and  up  to  the  end  of  September. 

Pied  Wagtail  {Motacilla  li/giibris).—^\xd?,  of  this  species  are 
seen  both  on  spring  and  autumn  passage  every  year,  generally  in 
April  and  May,  but  never  at  any  time  numerously,  and  none  breed. 
Latest  autumn  appearance,  29th  October  1914. 

Grey  Wagtail  {Motacilla  melanope). — Has  only  been  noted 
on  a  few  occasions  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

Meadow-pipit  {Anthus  pratensis). — The  earliest  and  most 
conspicuous  visitor  on  the  move  in  spring,  many  being  seen  about 
in  March  and  April.  These  birds  are  noted  as  being  unusually 
numerous  here  in  the  Septembers  of  1909  and  19 10;  and  parties 
remain  on  well  into  winter  if  the  weather  be  not  abnormally  severe. 
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They  nest  freely  in  the  crofts  and  pasture-lands,  and  are  often  in 
numbers  at  the  lantern. 

Rock-pipit  {Anthtis  obscuriis). — Rock-pipits  are  with  us  all  the 
year,  though  during  extremely  rough  weather  very  few  are  seen,  for 
they  evidently  move  on  to  more  sheltered  quarters.  In  April  and 
May  there  are  fresh  arrivals,  and  there  is  an  apparent  departure 
passage  in  August,  September,  and  October.  They  breed  in  fair 
numbers  in  the  many  suitable  places  all  round  the  cliff-edges. 

Pied  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  atricapilld). — The  only  record  of 
this  species  was  on  23rd  August  19 14,  when  one  was  got  on 
the  lantern. 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  parva). — Again  only  a 
single  record,  one  being  closely  observed  for  some  time  busily 
feeding  where  insects  were  numerous  on  the  cliff-edge  on  ist 
November  1908. 

Swallow  {Hirinnio  rustica). — A  few  are  seen  every  year,  but 
in  some  seasons  they  are  scarce.  They  have  never  bred,  nor  do 
they  remain  with  us  many  days  on  end.  June  1914  was  an 
exception,  when,  during  fine  weather,  several  remained  for  over  a 
week.  The  earliest  records  are  on  ist,  4th,  and  7th  May  in  191 3, 
1909,  and  1910  respectively.  The  latest  was  on  26th  October  in 
1910 — very  late  for  the  district.  In  1911  only  one  was  recorded, 
and  it  was  caught  at  sea  on  a  fishing-boat  off  Port  of  Ness  on 
3rd  June. 

House-martin  [Chelidon  iirbica). — Has  only  twice  been  seen — 
on  24th  June  1912,  when  Swallows  also  were  present;  and  on 
8th  October  19 14. 

Greenfinch  {Liguriniis  chloris). — There  are  few  records  for 
this  bird.  A  flock  was  noted  on  4th  February  19 11,  and  also 
single  records  in  October  and  November  of  1908,  191 1,  and  1913. 

Siskin  {Carduelis  spinus). — Again  only  a  single  record,  for 
9th  October  1908. 

House-sparrow  {Passer  domesticus). — These  leave  the  light- 
house premises  in  the  wild  winter  weather,  but  are  always  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  March  a  few  pairs  return  and  proceed  to  nest 
in  their  old  locality  behind  some  rent  rock  at  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  stack — a  veritable  "Old  Man  of  the  Butt" — standing  out 
from  the  mainland.  There  they  usually  have  two  broods  a  year. 
At  Port  of  Ness  a  cream-coloured  male  specimen  arrived  on 
8th  March  19 12.  It  mated  and  bred,  but  the  progeny  were  all 
normally   coloured    birds.      After  the   autumn    moult    the   creamy 
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coloured    bird    either    lost    its    attractive    distinguishing    coat,    or 
disappeared  from  the  locality. 

Chaffinch  {Fringilla  cxlebs). — A  few  have  been  seen  every 
year  since  19 10,  usually  singly,  four  being  the  most  seen  at  one  time. 
In  1912  and  1914  they  appeared  in  March;  in  1910  in  July,  while 
the  autumn  records  are  for  October,  November,  and  December. 
They  are  not  local  breeding  birds. 

Brambling  {Fringilla  vio?itifringiUd). — There  are  spring  records 
of  March,  April,  and  May  in  the  seasons  of  1908,  1909,  19 10,  19 13, 
autumn  records  in  191 1  and  1913  for  October  and  November,  but 
none  were  seen  in  191 2.     They  are  never  numerous  here. 

Linnet  {Acanthis  cannabhid). — Small  parties  appear  in  spring, 
and  a  few  are  known  to  have  bred. 

Mealy  Redpoll  {Acanthis  /uiarta). ^-B'lrds  of  this  species  were 
recorded  as  present  in  small  numbers  in  October  and  November 
1908,  1910,  and  1913. 

Twite  i^Acanthis  flavirostris). — Twites  are  very  common  from 
August  onward  till  dispersed  by  extreme  winter  weather ;  large 
flocks  frequenting  the  crofts  where  seed-feeding  is  abundant.  They 
do  not  breed  numerously  in  the  locality. 

Crossbill  {Loxia  curvirostra). — A  small  flock  of  these  was 
seen  here  on  21st  August  during  the  noted  immigration  of  1909. 

Yellow  Bunting  {Emberiza  citrinella). — -This  is  a  rare  visitor 
here,  having  only  been  observed  on  two  occasions  in  October 
and  November. 

Corn-bunting  {Emberiza  miliaria). — Corn-buntings  are  about 
in  small  numbers  all  winter,  but  are  not  often  seen.  They  arrive 
in  flocks  in  March,  April,  and  as  late  as  May,  long  after  the  local 
birds  are  in  song  and  mated.  After  their  oversea  journey  they 
arrive  much  exhausted,  and  for  hours  sit  tamely  resting.  They 
breed  extensively  all  over  the  crofts  and  pasture-land.  I  have 
not  observed  any  outward  migration  in  autumn,  though  it  doubtless 
occurs. 

Snow-bunting  {Plectrophanes  nivalis). — Is  a  regular  autumn 
and  winter  visitor,  often  in  large  flocks.  loth  September  191 1 
is  the  earliest  autumn  appearance  noted.  In  1913  three  males 
and  a  mated  pair  remained  up  to  5th  May.  Numbers  are  got 
at  the  lighthouse  lantern  in  hazy  weather. 

Starling  {Shirnus  vulgaris). — This  is  certainly  the  most 
numerous  of  the  few  resident  birds  we  have.  It  also  comes 
most  frequently  to  the  lantern,  appearing  not  only  at  the  spring 
38  E 
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and  autumn  periods  of  migration,  but  at  odd  times  throughout 
the  year.  Vast  flocks  are  attracted  in  winter  to  the  heaps  of 
seaweed  round  the  shores,  where  they  feed  on  the  flies,  grubs, 
etc.,  to  be  found  there.  They  begin  nesting  early  in  March  if 
the  weather  be  at  all  favourable,  rents  and  holes  in  the  sea-cliffs 
being  their  only  resorts  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  They  were  observed 
to  be  unusually  numerous  in  Octobers  of  1908  and  19 10,  and 
in  January  191 3. 

Raven  (Corvus  corax). — Ravens  are  seen  every  year,  being 
common  on  the  moors.  In  early  spring,  numbers,  probably 
young  birds,  make  a  prospecting  tour  in  search  of  breeding 
quarters.  One  pair  nested  here  in  191 2,  but  unsuccessfully. 
They  were  unpleasantly  near  the  home  of  the  Grey  Crows,  with 
whom  they  had  many  an  aerial  encounter.  In  October  1914 
a  dozen  were  seen  feeding  on  the  blubber  of  a  seal  cast  up 
on  the  shore. 

Carrion  Crow  {Cofvus  corone). — Of  this  I  have  only  one 
record — in  1909;  but  as  they  have  been  several  times  recorded 
in  the  Lewis,  they  may  consort  with  the  Hoodies  and  not  be 
recognised  at  a  distance. 

Hooded  Crow  {Corvus  comix).  ^(Zowwcvow  all  the  year, 
nesting  in  the  cliffs  at  the  Butt  and  on  the  east  of  the  island 
wherever  they  can  do  so  in  safety.  They  are  persistent  robbers 
and  freebooters,  taking  toll  of  eggs  and  chicks  of  birds  small 
and  great,  from  the  sparrows  and  larks  to  the  domestic  poultry. 
They  are,  however,  the  much  needed  scavengers  of  a  district 
where  there  are  often  bones  of  decaying  animals  to  pick.  They 
have  never  been  observed  on  passage. 

Rook  {Corvus  frugilegus). — A  few  have  been  seen  passing 
in  March  and  April,  but  they  do  not  remain  in  the  district. 

Skylark  {Alauda  arvensis). — Resident  all  the  winter,  though 
few  are  seen.  Bare  and  dreary  though  the  prospect  be,  a  good 
day  in  February  tempts  them  into  song.  No  rush  of  fresh  arrivals 
is  observed,  but  gradually  their  numbers  increase  till  every 
cultivated  patch  seems  to  be  tenanted.  As  vegetation  is  late, 
they  have  a  long  courtship  season  and  begin  nesting  in  May, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  cover.  In  May  and  June  they  are 
heard  singing  at  i  a.m.  Passing  migrants  visit  the  lantern  with 
other  birds  in  October  and  November. 

Swift  {Cypselus  apus). — Swifts  are  seen  every  year,  and  are 
much  more  regular  visitors  here  than  the  Swallows.  In  1909,  1911, 
and   1914    they  were   seen  in  May,   in   other  years  in  June.     The 
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end  of  August  is  the  usual  time  of  their  autumn  passing,  and 
then  a  good  few  remain  overnight  sheltering  in  the  cliffs,  in 
the  corners  of  the  lighthouse  windows,  or  clinging  to  the  buildings. 
An  unusually  late  visitor  was  observed  all  day  on  30th  October  1913. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  {De?idrocopus  major). — One 
was  here  on  23rd  September  1909,  and  was  observed  for  hours 
feeding  busily  over  stonecrop-covered  sward. 

Cuckoo  {Cuculus  canon/ s). — The  Cuckoo  is  not  seen  every 
year,  but  was  observed  in  June  1909,  and  in  May  191 1  and  1914. 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  their  eggs  or  young  having  been  found 
in  the  district. 

Short-eared  Owl  {Asio  accipitrinus). — One  was  here  on 
25th  October  1914,  first  time  seen. 

Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  sca?idiaca).—  One  was  caught  here  in 
April  1 91 2,  and  others  have  been  frequently  got  on  the  adjoining 
moor. 

Greenland  Falcon  {Falco  candicans). — Birds  of  this  species 
were  seen  passing  in  1909  and  1910,  in  March  and  December. 

Peregrine  Falcon  {Falco  peregrinus). — Seen  every  year  in 
July  or  August  and  onward  throughout  the  winter,  but  does  not 
breed. 

Merlin  {Falco  cesalon).  —  Quite  common,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  may  be  seen  nearly  every  day.  In  August 
1908,  two,  and  also  their  pursued  refugee — a  Wheatear — were 
caught  in  the  engine-room  at  the  lighthouse;  and  in  1912  several 
were  caught  in  the  houses  of  the  natives,  which  they  had  entered 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds. 

Kestrel  {Falco  ti?iniaiculiis). — Kestrels  are  not  often  seen 
in  this  quarter,  though  their  favourite  and  common  prey — mice — 
are  numerous  over  the  crofter  land.  On  24th  September  19 14 
one  was  seen  hovering  over  likely  cover. 

Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  carbd). — Only  seen  passing  now 
and  again.  One  was  seen  on  a  fresh-water  loch  in  March 
1 914,  and  in  April  four  frequented  and  remained  a  week  on 
the  cliffs  here,  the  first  time  they  were  observed  resting  there, 
but  they  did  not  remain  to  breed. 

Shag  {Phalacrocorax  graculus). — Native  "  blackbirds "  are 
ever  resident,  but  in  the  wildest  weather  they  are  scarcer,  as 
they  are  driven  for  shelter  and  feeding  to  land-locked  bays  and 
harbours.  There  are  some  early  nesters  in  March,  the  majority 
being  later.      Since    1912   they   have   not   nested   so   numerously, 
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and  several  old-established  quarters  have  been  deserted.  Both 
first  and  second  clutches  of  eggs  from  some  of  the  nests  were, 
in  1 9 14,  pilfered  by  the  Grey  Crows  or  Gulls. 

Common  Heron  {Ardea  cinerea). — Herons  have  been  seen  in 
numbers  not  exceeding  three  or  four  every  October  or  November  for 
the  past  four  years.  They  have  also  been  seen  in  May  and  July, 
but  they  are  infrequent  visitors. 

Squacco  Heron  {Ardea  ralloides). — One  was  seen  at  a  small 
loch  not  far  from  the  lighthouse  on  5th  June  19 13,  and  stayed 
there  for  over  a  week. 

Gannet  (Sula  bassand). — This,  one  of  the  noblest  of  birds, 
never  touches  land  here  unless  sick  or  wounded.  Only  a  few  passing 
birds  are  seen  in  January  and  early  February,  and  then  generally  in 
breezy  weather.  Gradually  they  increase  in  numbers,  until  for  a  few 
days  they  pass  westward  in  thousands.  An  east  and  west  passing 
will  then  continue  all  summer.  In  this  regular  summer  procession 
they  generally  pass  westward  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  birds. 
Some  flocks  fly  only  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  others  at  a  fairly 
high  altitude.  The  eastward  coming  birds  are  oftener  single  or  in 
smaller  flocks.  They  seldom  pass  over  the  land,  but  round  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Butt,  before  changing  their  course  to  east  or 
west.  Parties  have  never  been  observed  going  to  or  coming  from 
Sulesgeir,  the  famous  gannetry  about  40  miles  north  from  the  Butt, 
but  they  have  been  noted  as  coming  from  the  direction  of  Stack 
of  Skerry,  though  their  usual  course  is  up  and  down  the  Minch. 
In  October  and  afterwards  they  pass  in  gradually  lessening  numbers, 
till,  in  December,  a  single  bird  is  but  rarely  seen. 

Grey  Lag  Goose  {Anser  cinereus). — Seen  passing  every  winter 
in  November  and  December,  but  they  seldom  rest  here.  A  few 
nest  in  the  moor  some  miles  inland. 

Brent  Goose  {Bernicla  brenta). — Brent  Geese  are  frequently 
seen  during  the  winter  months  in  flight,  or  resting  in  the  pasture- 
land,  and  by  the  seashore. 

Barnacle-goose  {Bernicla  leucopsis). — The  same  remarks  apply 
to  this  species. 

AVhooper  Swan  {Cygnus  musicus). — On  the  small  lochs  around 
a  few  are  seen  every  winter,  four  or  five  at  times  staying  for  days  on 
end.  From  December  to  March  is  the  period  of  their  accustomed 
visits. 

Sheldrake  {Tadorna  cornutd). — Birds  of  this  species  are  seldom 
seen  here,  but  the  appearance  of  a  female  with  young  chicks  in  July 
1 91 2  was  proof  that  they  breed  in  the  vicinity. 
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Mallard  {A/ms  boscas). — The  common  Wild  Duck  is  never 
in  great  flocks  at  any  time.  Though  the  district  is  wet  and 
marshy,  seemingly  suitable  for  them,  there  is  a  poverty  and  lack 
of  insect  or  other  food  in  the  soil  and  water-runs,  and  therefore 
little  to  attract  them. 

Teal  {Querquedula  crecca). — Arrive  in  September  and  are 
fairly  numerous  all  winter.  Numbers  probably  breed  near  the 
lochs  and  burns  on  the  moor. 

WiGEON  {Mareca  penelope).  —  Axx'we  in  September  and  remain 
on  a  marshy  loch  here,  more  or  less  all  winter  and  spring.  In 
1913  three  pairs  remained  up  till  May,  but  in  the  closely  populated 
situation  had  no  chance  of  breeding.  They  are  during  the  winter 
the  commonest  duck  in  the  locality. 

Pochard  {Fuligula  ferind). — Has  occurred  several  times  as  a 
winter  visitor. 

GoLDENEYE  {Clanguhx  glaucio?i). — The  same  remarks  apply 
to  this  species. 

Long-tailed  Duck  {Harelda  glacialis). — A  few  flocks  of  these 
appear  in  the  sandy  bays  every  winter  and  spring,  arriving  in 
October  and  leaving  in  March  and  April ;  these  are  the  records 
of  their  coming  and  going.  Not  over  thirty  or  forty  pairs  are 
seen. 

Eider  {Somateria  molHssiina). — Eiders  arrive  in  small  mixed 
flocks  early  in  autumn,  and  remain  fishing  about  all  winter  if 
weather  be  not  too  severe.  A  few  pairs  bred  in  the  vicinity  in 
1909  and  191 1,  the  young  broods  being  seen. 

Scoter  {Oedemia  nigra).  —  Have  been  observed  on  several 
occasions  in  winter.     A  pair  was  on  the  loch  in  April  1913. 

Rock-dove  {Coluffiba  livid). — Very  numerous,  breeding  in 
all  the  caves  and  suitable  rent  and  fissured  rocks  round  the  coast. 
In  late  autumn  large  numbers  are  to  be  seen  feeding  on  the  crofts 
and  pasture-land. 

Turtle-dove  {Tiirtur  vulgaris). — One  was  killed  by  striking 
the  wireless  aerials  in  September  19 12.     The  only  specimen  seen. 

Landrail  {Crex  pratensis). — An  annual  visitor,  but  in  some 
seasons  scarce.  They  were  first  heard  here  on  22nd  May  191 2 
and  1914;  other  years  in  June.  Their  young  chicks  have  been 
found  in  July.  A  moulting  bird  was  caught  at  the  end  of 
September  19 14. 

{To  be  continued.)  -t 
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LEPIDOPTERA  (MOTHS)  AND  OTHER  INSECTS 
AT  SCOTTISH  LIGHTHOUSES,  CHIEFLY  IN 
THE  FORTH  AREA. 

By  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E. 

{Continued from  page  12.) 

DiPTERA  (Two-winged  Flies). 

Chh'onovius  plumosus,  L. 

Isle  of  May:  three  (  $  )  taken  at  lantern  on  night  of  ist  June, 
one  (?)  on  28th  July,  two  between  9  and  11  p.m.  on  17th  August, 
and  one  on  24th  August,  all  in  1911  ;  one  (?)  in  third  week  of 
July  1914. 

FiDRA  :  two  in  August  19 10. 

Inchkeith  :  one  in  summer  of  19 10. 

Cliironomus  prasiuus,  Mg. 

Isle  of  May:  two  <y$  ?)  in  early  morning  of  13th  September 
1910;  two  ((?)  in  beginning  of  June  1913;  etc. 

CJiirononms  annularis,  Deg. 

Isle  of  May:  three  (  ?  ),  night  of  7th  June  1911;  two  ( $  ), 
22nd  June  1912. 

Chironomus  viridis,  Mcq. 

Isle  of  May  :  five  (  $  ),  nights  of  7th  June  and  17th  August  191 1. 
St  Abb's  Head  :  one  (  ?  ),  night  of  9th  September  19 13. 

Orthocladius  sordidellus,  Zett. 

Isle  of  May:  on  the  night  of  17th  August  191 1  this  small 
midge  came  in  great  numbers  to  the  lantern ;  from  personal  observa- 
tion I  can  state  that  between  9  and  1 1  p.m.  they  were  literally  in 
thousands  on  the  outside  of  the  glass.  The  specimens  preserved 
are  all  females. 

Barnsness  :  great  numbers  also  appeared  at  this  lantern  on 
and  about  17th  August  191 1  ;  on  the  20th  the  light-keeper  sent  me 
a  matchbox  containing  2470,  all  females.  Some  are  decidedly 
paler  than  others,  but  Mr  Grimshaw  considers  that  they  all  belong 
to  this  species. 
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Dicrano7nyia  initis,  Mg. 
Isle  of  May:  one  (?)  at  lantern,  night  of  7th  June  191 1. 

Erioptera  flavescens^  Mg. 

Inchkeith  ;    two  (c^  ?),   26th  Sept.    1913;    one  ( $ ),   night    of 
12th  July  1914. 

Lininophila  fcrrugijiea,  Mg. 

Isle  of  May:  one((^),  12th  July  1912. 

Trichocera  hieinalis,   Deg. 
Isle  of  May:  one  (  $  ),  night  of  4th  October  1912. 

PachyrrJiina  lincata.  Scop.  {Jiistrio,  F.). 

Isle  of  May:  one  ( c?  ),  night  of  12th  July  19 12. 

Tipula  ohsolcta,  Mg.  ? 

Isle  of  May:  one  ((J)  at  lantern,  26th  Sept.  1913. 
Inchkeith:  two  ( (^  ?  ),  26th  or  27th  Sept.  1913. 

Tipula  confusa,  v.  d.  Wulp. 

Isle  of  May:  two  (?)  at  lantern,  19th  and  23rd  Sept.  1907 
respectively  (P.  H.  Grimshaw,  loc.  cit.) ;  three  (?)  on  morning  of 
13th  Sept.  1910;  two  (  ?  ),  night  of  23rd  Sept.  191 1. 

St  Abb's   Head:    three    ( ? ),    night    of  9th   Sept.    19 13;    are 
referred  to  this  species  with  a  ? 
Fidra  :  one  in  September  1913. 

Tipula  niarmorata,  Mg. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  (  ?  ),  night  of  23rd  Sept.  191 1 ;  seems  to  be 
this  species. 

Tipula  rufina,  Mg. 

Inchkeith:  two  (?),  nights  of  26th  Sept.    1913  and  12th  July 
1914  respectively. 

Tipula  oleracea,  L.  (Common  Crane-fly). 

Isle  of  May  :  one  (?)  taken  at  lantern  on  ist  June,  two  (?)  on 
20th  July,  two  on  24th  August,  and  one  (?)  on  23rd  September 
191 1 ;  two  ( c?  9)  about  25th  July  1914. 

St  Abb's  Head:  two  ((;^)  on  nights  of  29th  August  and  9th 
September  19 13  respectively. 

Fidra:  one  in  summer  of  1913. 

Inchkeith:  one  in  August  1913;  one  (?)  on  night  of  12th 
July  1914.  _. 
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RJiypJius  fenestralis.  Scop. 
St  Abb's  Head:  one  on  night  of  30th  June  19 14. 

Platychirus  albiiiianus,  Fab. 

Isle  of  May:  many  at  lantern  on  night  of  17th  August  191 1, 
chiefly  between  9  and  1 1  o'clock ;  both  sexes. 

Xanthandrus  comtus,  Harr.  {Jiyalinatus,  Fin.). 

Isle  of   May:  one  (c?)  early  in  morning  of    13th  September 

1910. 

Cataboniba  pyrastri,  L. 

Isle  of  May:  two  ( c^  ),  night  of  17th  August  191 1. 

Cataboniba  sdenitica,  Mg. 

Isle  of  May  :  five  (2  (^ ,  3  ?  )  at  lantern  late  on  night  of  7th 
June  191 1 ;  one  ((^  ),  night  of  14th  September  191  o. 

Syrphus  j-ibesii,  L. 

Isle  of  May:  between  9  and  11  p.m.  on  17th  August  1911 
the  lantern  was  visited  by  a  swarm  of  Syrphids  (Hover  -  flies), 
composed  very  largely  of  this  common  species  (,^  ?);  a  {e\w,  13th 
and  20th  July  1911;  two  (  $  ),  15th  August  191 3. 

St  Abb's  Head:  one  {S),  night  of  29th  August  1913. 

FiDRA:  one  in  summer  of  191 3. 

Syrphus  corollcE,  Fab. 

Isle  of  May  :  two  (?)  on  morning  of  13th,  and  one  (?)  on 
night  of  15th  September  19 10. 

Syrphus  luniger,  Mg. 

Isle  of  May  :  many  at  lantern  along  with  other  Syrphids  on 
night  of  17th  August  191 1  ;  one  ( (^  )  in  third  week  of  July  1914. 

Syrphus  auricoUis,  Mg.,  van  maculicorms,  Ztt. 

Isle  of  May:  one  {$)  on  morning  of  13th  September  1910; 
one  ((?)  on  night  of  26th  September  191 3. 

Eristalis  arbustoruin,  L. 
Isle  of  May:  one  (c?)  in  early  morning  of  28th  May  191 1. 

Sarcophaga  carnaria,  L. 
Isle  of  May:  one  ((^),  night  of  12th  July  1914. 
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CaUipJiora  erytJirocephala,  Mg. 

Isle  of    May:   seven   (3  (J,   4    ?  )  in  early   morning  of   13th 
September  1910;  one,  night  of  13th  August  1913. 
Bass  Rock:  several  in  August  1913. 
FiDRA  :  one  in  summer  of  1913. 
Inchkeith  :  common  in  beginning  of  August  1913. 

Lucilia  sericata,  Mg- 
IsLE  OF  May:  one  on  13th  July  191 1. 

Hyetodesia  inannorata,  Ztt. 
Inchkeith  :  one  (c^)  on  or  about  12th  July  1914. 

Scatophaga  stercoraria,  L, 

Isle  of  May:  one  {$)■,  night  of  23rd  Sept.  1911;  one  ( ? ), 
night  of  4th  Oct.  19 1 2. 

Inchkeith:  one,  night  of  12th  July  1914. 

Psila  finietaria,  L. 
Isle  of  May:  one  on  or  about  8th  July  19 13. 

Phora  {AphiochcBta)  pleuralis,  Wood  ? 

St  Abb's  Head:  a  great  swarm  on  30th  June  1914.  The  light- 
keeper's  description  of  the  occurrence  is  as  follows : — "  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  June  we  had  millions  upon  millions  of  a 
strange  little  fly  hovering  about  here.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
You  could  here  them  humming  in  the  air  at  a  distance.  They  were 
everywhere;  outside  and  in  the  houses,  just  fairly  swarming" 
(J.  Moore,  in  lit.  5,  vii.  14).  A  score  of  the  flies  sent  to  me  are 
Phorids  {Aphiochceta).  They  are  not  in  good  condition  for  deter- 
mination, but  Mr  J.  E.  Collin,  who  has  kindly  examined  a  couple 
of  them,  thinks  they  are  possibly  A.  pleuralis,  Wood. 

Hymenoptera  (Ants,  Wasps,  etc.). 

LasiHS  umbratus,  Nyl.,  race  luixtus,  Nyl. 

Isle  of  May  :  two  females  of  this  ant,  still  in  possession  of 
their  wings,  were  taken  on  night  of  9th  Sept.  191 3. 

Vespa  sylvestris,  Scop. 

Bass  Rock:  one  (?)  at  lantern  in  last  fortnight  of  July  1913. 
Another   specimen    of    this    wasp   was   received    from    the    Bass 
Lighthouse  in   1908,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  taken  at 
38  F 
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the   lantern ;  and   the   same  remark   applies   to  examples    ( ? )    of 
V.  vulgaris  and    V.  germanica  received  from  Fidra  Lighthouse  in 

1913- 

Boinbus  tei'restris,  L.,  race  incoj-iini,  Sm. 

Bell  Rock  :  a  "  worker "  (?)  of  this  common  Humble-bee 
was  caught  on  the  lighthouse  at  11  a.m.,  on  loth  August  1913; 
wind  N.N.E.,  light  breeze.  Though  not  a  night  occurrence,  this 
record  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  distance  (11  or  12  miles) 
of  the  lighthouse  from  the  nearest  land. 

Ophion  biteus,  L. 

Isle  of  May:  two  (c?  ?),  beginning  of  September  191 2; 
one  (  ?  )  taken  at  lantern  on  night  of  26th  September,  and  one  on 
night  of  3rd  October  19 13. 

Barnsness:  one  (c^)  in  early  morning  of  nth  April  1913. 

Fidra:  one  in  summer  of  1910;  one  (?)  in  autumn  of  1912  ; 
one  in  September  1913. 

Inchkeith  :  one  in  autumn  of  1912. 

Among  Ichneumon-flies  this  is,  in  my  experience,  the  most 
given  to  nocturnal  flight. 

Bassus  {Homocidtcs),  2  spp. 
Isle  of  May:  two  (  ?  ),  night  of  17th  August  191 1. 

COLEOPTERA  (Beetles). 
Necrophorus  humator,  Fab. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  ( (^  )  at  lantern  on  loth  May,  and  one  (?)  on 
23rd  September  1912  ;  two  {$  ?  )  in  October  1913. 

Necrophorus  rtispator,  Er.  (Burying-beetle). 

Isle  of  May:  one  {$)  about  2  a.m.  on  13th  September  1910; 
one  (?)  on  night  of  20th  July,  and  one  on  6th  August  rgii ;  one 
((J),  9th  September  191  2  ;  in  1913  the  occurrences  were  — one  (  ?  ) 
on  26th  July,  one  {S)  beginning  of  August,  one  on  night  of 
13th  and  two  on  that  of  27th  August,  one  on  night  of  3rd  and 
three  on  that  of  7th  September. 

Bass  Rock  :  one  in  autumn  of  1908. 

Coccinella  lO-punctata,  L. 

Isle  of  May  :  many  on  parapet  of  balcony  outside  the  lantern, 
between  9  and  11  p.m.  on  17th  August  191 1. 
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Aphodius  rufescens,  Fab. 
Isle  of  May  :  one  in  third  week  of  July  19 14. 

Aphodius  rujipes,  L. 

Isle  of  May  :  three  on  night  of  24th  August,  one  on  9th  and 
thirteen  on  23rd  of  September  191 1;  one,  22  nd  June,  eight  on 
14th,  and  four  in  end  of  September  191 2;  two,  one,  and  two  on 
nights  of  13th,  15th,  and  27th  August  1913  respectively;  one  on 
night  of  6th  June  1914. 

Inchkeith  :  one,  26th  September  19 13;  one  in  third  week  of 
July  19 14. 

Geotrupes  stercoraruts^  L.  (Dor-beetle). 

Isle  of  May:  one  (  ?  ),  night  of  6th  August  191 1;  one  ( (^ ), 
end  of  September  1912. 

FiDRA  :  one,  middle  of  November  1913. 

Serica  brunnea,  L. 

Isle  of  May:  one  taken  at  lantern,  loth  September  1907 
(Grimshaw,  loc.  cit.)\  two  ((J)  about  10  p.m.,  20th  July  191 1  ;  one 
{$\  end  of  July,  and  one  (  ?  )  night  of  13th  August  1913  ;  one  in 
third  week  of  July,  and  one  in  beginning  of  August  1914  (both  $). 

Atkotis  hcemorrhoidalis,  Fab. 
Isle  of  May:  one  on  night  of  12th  July  1914. 

Hylobhis  abietis,  L. 

Isle  of  May:  one  (c?)  on  lantern  balcony,  night  of  13th 
August  1 9 13.  The  occurrence  of  this  pine  weevil  so  far  from  home 
is  noteworthy. 

Hemiptera. 

Corixa  prcBusta,  Fieb. 

Isle  of  May  :  one  (  ?  )  taken  on  parapet  of  the  lantern  balcony 
at  II  P.M.,  17th  August  1911.  This  also  is  a  noteworthy  record, 
the  insect  being  an  aquatic  one. 

Orthoptera. 

Forficula  auricularia^  L.  (The  Earwig). 

Isle  of  May  :  many  on  parapet  of  lantern  balcony,  on  night  of 
13th  July  191 1  (thirty  to  forty  at  least  were  seen  by  myself  about 
II  P.M.);  one,  third  week  of  July  1914. 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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NOTES 

Voles,  Shrews,  and    Mice    in    Lauderdale. — This   winter, 
Voles  and  such  small  creatures  have  infested  the  garden  as  well  as 
the  fields.     In  a  garden  here  we  have   captured    several    species. 
Two  ordinary  mouse  traps  are  placed,  one  by  a  small  rockery,  and  the 
other  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  wall  apple  tree.     Field  and  Bank  Voles 
have  both  been  trapped  beside  the  apple  tree,  the  majority  being  of 
the  latter  species.    Common  Shrews  also  enter,  and  Long-tailed  Field- 
mice,  while  House-mice  are   sometimes  got.     One  morning — 26th 
December — four  were  found  in  the  two  traps,  a  Shrew  and  a  Long- 
tailed  Mouse  by  the  rockery,  and  a  Common  Vole  and  a  Long-tailed 
Mouse  by  the  apple  tree.     On  each  of  three  other  mornings,  a  Bank 
Vole  was  caught  in  the  latter  trap.     A  frame,  where  some  antirrhinum 
cuttings  were  planted,   was  badly  infested  with  them.      We  tried 
every  means  of  excluding  them,  making  it  as  close  as  possible,  but 
they  seemed  to  find  their  way  inside  by  means  of  a  mole  run  under- 
neath.    One  or  two  wall  apple  trees  have  been  a  good  deal  injured 
by  barking ;  the  mice  climb  to  some  of  the  slenderest  twigs.     Many 
of  the  buds  are  also  nibbled  off.     Other  things  suffer  earlier  in  the 
season  :  some  rows   of  cabbage  and  other  small  seeds  are  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  the  mice  making  a  mole-like  run  along  them.    One 
morning  lately,  an  unfortunate  Redbreast  had  sprung  one  of  the 
traps,  and  was  found  dead  in  it.     This  has  been  the  second  tragedy 
of  the   kind   in    my  experience ;  some  years  since,  we  found   two 
Hedge-sparrows    dead,  side   by  side,    in   another.     The   traps   are 
always  baited  with  oatmeal. — William  McConachie,  Lauder. 

Hawfinches  in  Lauderdale. — During  the  last  days  of 
December,  and  until  the  date  of  writing  in  the  middle  of  January, 
Hawfinches,  for  such  an  unusual  bird,  have  been  very  much  in 
evidence  about  Lauder.  Their  call  has  grown  quite  familiar  to 
myself — a  shrill  tseep,  recalling  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Spotted 
Flycatcher.  On  20th  December  I  recognised  four  of  these  birds, 
two  males  and  two  females,  in  a  black  poplar  tree.  They  flew 
afterwards  to  some  hawthorns  in  the  Manse  park,  where  they  set  to 
work  to  devour  the  haws,  which  had  been  very  plentiful,  and  are 
still  in  great  quantities  on  some  of  the  trees.  Six  birds  were  seen 
in  them  on  the  second  day  of  the  year,  and  several  constantly 
descended  to  feed  on  the  fallen  berries  in  the  grass.  A  close  watch 
was  kept  every  day,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  observe  as  many  as 
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ten    Hawfinches  on  6th  January.      This  was  the   largest    number 
ever  seen,   but    on    several    days  since,  nine   have   been    counted. 
Their  notes  are   often  heard   from  the   door,   while  the  birds  are 
constantly   noticed    in   the   trees    about    the    house,    being   easily 
identified  by  their  heavy,  almost  clumsy   shape.     Sometimes  they 
admit  of  a  wonderfully  close  approach.     Among  the  branches  of  the 
hawthorns,  by  means  of  glasses,  they  can  be  watched,  plucking  and 
greedily    eating   the    berries    on    every  side    of  their   perch.     The 
gardener — Mr   A.    Purves — who    is   a    close    observer   of  Nature, 
remarks  two    habits  of  the  bird  which  he    has  often    noticed.     A 
Hawfinch   seldom    leaves   a  tree  without  making  a  rapid  descent 
preliminary  to  its  straighter  flight  away  from  it.     Then,  though  there 
are  no  leaves  to  conceal  it,  the  bird  often  remains  for  some  time 
perfectly  motionless  among  the  branches,  as  though   he  hoped  to 
escape  observation.     At  other  times,  however,  I  notice  Hawfinches, 
which  are  among  the  most  restless   of  birds,   and  always   on  the 
outlook  for  danger,  flecking  the  tail,  and  turning  their  eyes  in  every 
direction.     Though    often   among    the    haws    with   Fieldfares   and 
Missel-thrushes,  they  keep  entirely  to  themselves,  and  never  appear 
to  consort  with  other  birds.     Hawfinches  no  longer  nest  in  the  Manse 
grounds — a  noisy  terrier   has  disturbed   them  too  much — but  every 
winter   they  come  about   the  end  of  the  year  ;  twelve  months  ago, 
we   often  saw  three  of  them.     One  winter  we  were  successful  in 
getting  a  lovely  male  to  come    for  parrot  seeds  scattered   on   the 
ground  close  to  the  front  door,  and  watched  him  several  mornings 
through  one  of  the  windows.     I  think  these  birds  must  still  nest  in 
Lauderdale,  as  they  are  seen  at  other  times,  and  most  summers  do 
a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  pea  rows.     A  male  Hawfinch  was 
found  dead  in  Lauder  as  the  result  of  contact  with  a  street  lamp, 
and  is  in  my  possession. — William  McConachie,  Lauder. 

Tree  -  sparro-w  in  Lauderdale,  etc.  —  Referring  to  Mr 
McConachie's  interesting  note  on  the  increase  of  the  Tree-sparrow 
at  Lauder  during  the  last  few  years  {Scot.  Nat.  for  December, 
p.  287),  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  I  see  from  my  Journals 
that  in  1894  I  had  (in  company  with  the  Rev.  Thos.  Martin,  a 
former  minister  of  Lauder)  seen  a  pair  nesting  in  an  old  building  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Manse  ;  but  I  recollect  that  we  specially 
went  to  see  them  on  account  of  their  presumed  rarity  there,  and 
that  their  identity  might  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  A  year  or 
two  later,  William  Shaw  notified  me  that  a  pair  were  then  nesting  in 
the  grounds  at  Thirlestane  Castle;  and  about  the  same  time, 
through  my  late  friend,  Robert  Renton  of  Fans,  I  had  found  that 
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the  Tree-sparrow  was  likewise  breeding  in  the  Rhymer's  Tower,  the 
erstwhile  abode  of  the  True  Thomas  at  Earlston. — George  Bolam, 
Alston,  Cumberland. 

Occurrence  of  the  Knot  inland. — On  29th  August  1914  I 
saw  two  Knots  {Tringa  camitns)  at  Balgray  Reservoir,  East 
Renfrewshire.  Only  in  one  other  autumn  in  the  last  twenty  years 
has  this  littoral  species  been  observed  here.  Probably  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  this  reservoir  are  seldom  such  as  suit  the  bird  at 
the  time  of  its  passage  in  the  second  half  of  August.  The  water 
has  either  not  receded  far  enough,  or  it  has  receded  too  early,  and 
allowed  the  muddy  margin  to  harden.— John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Migration  of  the  Ringed  Plover  in  East  Renfrewshire. — 

Small  parties  of  Ringed  Plovers  are  frequently  seen  on  passage,  in 
May,  at  the  East  Renfrewshire  reservoirs,  but  at  that  season  the 
reservoirs  are  generally  full,  showing  no  muddy  or  sandy  margins, 
consequently  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  birds  to  linger  were 
they  inclined  to  do  so.  In  autumn  matters  are  somewhat  different. 
The  birds  are  not  in  such  great  haste,  and  if  the  reservoirs,  Balgray 
in  particular,  have  fallen  sufficiently  low,  we  are  sure  to  have  a 
leisurely  visit  of  Ringed  Plovers.  The  first  birds  appear  at  Balgray 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  30th  July,  the  maximum  number,  about 
thirty  birds,  is  reached  at  the  end  of  August,  and  usually  the 
laggards  have  passed  on  by  the  end  of  September.  Both  adults  and 
birds  of  the  year  are  noticed.  From  the  lightness  and  purity  of  the 
mantle,  even  allowing  for  the  young,  it  seems  likely  that  some  at 
least,  of  these  birds  are  of  continental  origin,  and  what  perhaps 
supports  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  spring  passage  takes  place 
during  May.  In  "Clyde"  the  Ringed  Plover  begins  to  lay  early  in 
April. — John  Rohertson,  Glasgow. 

Green  Sandpiper  in  "Clyde"  in  Spring.— As  a  spring 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  in  the  Clyde  area 
is  somewhat  rare,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  a  single  bird  of  this 
species  was  observed  by  me  frequenting  a  mud  patch  on  the 
Allander,  a  tributary  of  the  Kelvin,  on  27th  March,  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  last  being  on 
1 6th  April.  Autumn  records  for  the  Kelvin  were  one  on  6th 
August,  and  again  a  single  bird  on  26th  and  27th  September,  no 
doubt  the  same.—  D.  Macdonald,  Garnethill,  Glasgow. 

Green  Sandpiper  in  East  Renfrewshire.-  On  22nd  and 
29th  August  1914,  I  saw  a  Green  Sandpiper,  and  on  5th  September 
apparently  the  same  bird  along  with  another  at  Balgray  Reservoir, 
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East  Renfrewshire.  A  little  muddy  ditch,  with  a  trickle  of  water 
flowing  through  it  into  the  reservoir,  was  the  attraction,  as  on  the 
first  two  occasions  the  single  bird,  and  on  the  last,  both  birds, 
always  returned  after  a  few  minutes  to  the  same  corner.  The  first 
bird  was  silent  till  joined  by  a  companion.  Then  both  uttered 
their  usual  wild,  shrill  notes  if  flushed,  but  flying  back  to  their 
feeding-place  when  they  thought  all  danger  was  past.  The  notes 
were,  as  Seebohm  says,  "  soft  and  musical,"  notwithstanding  that 
the  identical  syllables  were  used  for  each  tone.  The  soft  note  I 
had  not  heard  before.  In  "  Clyde,"  until  ten  years  ago,  the  Green 
Sandpiper  was  considered  to  be  one  of  our  rarest  waders,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  observed  with  increasing  frequency. — 
John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Additions   to  the  Marine  Fauna  of  the  Clyde. — In  the 

Glasgow  Naturalist  for  November  (vol.  vi.,  pp.  78-79),  Richard 
Elmhirst  records  the  following  Marine  Invertebrates  as  new  to  the 
fauna  of  the  Clyde  area:  Infusoria — Vorticellapatellina,lsi\i\\Qx ; 
V.  fiebulifera^  Mliller;  Ainphileptiis  c/aparedii,  Stein,  and  Euplotes 
harpa,  Stein.  Hvdroida — Stauridinm  prodi{Ctinn,'\'Vr\^\i\.;  Euden- 
drium  insigne,  Hincks;  Campanularia  exigi/a,  Sars,  and  Campaii2{li)ia 
turrita,  Hincks.  Nematoda  —  Evophis  tridentaiiis,  Dujardin. 
Polychteta — A mphicora  fabricia,  Miiller. 
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The  House-Flv  {Musca  doviestica^  Linn.) :  Its  Structure,  Habits, 
Development,  relation  to  Disease,  and  Control.  By  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C,  etc.  Cambridge  :  The  University 
Press,  1914.     Price  15s.  net. 

Judging  from  the  comprehensive  title  of  this  book  and  the  reputation 
of  its  author,  we  should  expect  a  treatise  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  value,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  In  a  book  of  nearly  100  pages, 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  illustrations  and  a  beautifully 
printed  text,  we  find  such  an  account  of  the  natural  history,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  of  the  common  House-fly  as  should  gladden  the  hearts 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  important  subject  of  the  relationship 
between  insects  and  disease.  Although  the  volume  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  popular  treatise,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  its  pages  may  be  perused 
with  understanding  and  profit  by  the  laity  ;  while  if  we  add  to  these 
more  readable  pages  the  more  technical  portions,  we  get  a  summary  of 
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what  is  known  regarding  every  aspect  of  the  subject  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  entomologists,  medical  men,  and  health  ofificers, 
for  whom  it  has  primarily  been  written.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure,  external  and  internal,  of  the  mature 
insect,  and  these  are  followed  by  an  account  of  its  habits  and  bionomics. 
Then  follows  Part  II.,  dealing  with  breeding  habits  and  the  structure  and 
life-history  of  the  larva  ;  Part  III.,  the  natural  enemies  and  parasites  of 
the  fly;  and  Part  IV.,  other  species  of  flies  frequenting  houses.  Parts 
V.  and  VI.  are  important,  the  former  dealing  with  the  relation  of  House- 
flies  to  disease,  and  the  latter  being  devoted  to  the  practical  measures 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  insect  and  its  role 
as  germ-carrier.  With  the  possession  of  this  volume  the  reader  may 
justifiably  feel  that  he  has  at  hand  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
on  the  subject,  but  for  the  more  ambitious  worker  a  full  bibliography, 
comprising  no  less  than  36  pages  of  titles,  is  provided.  Considering  the 
amount  of  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this  useful  volume,  the 
price  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  one. 

Textbook  of  Embryology  (Edited  by  Walter  Heape).  Vol.  I. 
"  Invertebrata."  By  E.  W.  MacBride.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London, 
1914.     pp.  xxxii-f  692.     Price  25s.  net. 

Should  the  remaining  volumes  of  this  work  reach  the  standard  of 
that  before  us,  then,  without  hesitation,  we  would  state  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  Zoological  textbooks  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Certainly  there  has  appeared  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  so  concise,  well- 
illustrated,  and  comprehensive  an  account  of  the  embryology  of  the 
Invertebrates.  Since  space  demanded  selection,  the  author  has  chosen 
his  examples  with  reference  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
life-histories  and  to  the  ease  with  which  the  forms  could  be  obtained. 
The  result  is  a  work  which  will  enable  the  student  to  grasp  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  the  bearing  of  the  latest 
researches  on  the  early  development  and  functioning  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  which  will  guide  the  researcher  along  the  paths  most  likely 
to  yield  fruitful  results.  Where  so  much  is  excellent  it  seems  ungracious 
to  criticise,  but  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  misleading  to  say  of  a  species 
to  be  found  under  rock-ledges  at  low-water  mark  on  most  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Britain,  that  "the  British  Tubidaria  indivisa  is  found  attached 
to  the  bottoms  of  old  boats"  ;  and  that  where  so  much  attention  is  given 
to  special  developments  among,  say,  Echinoderms,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  unique  and  highly  specialised  free-swimming  gonophore  oi  Dicoryne 
conferta  among  Hydrozoa  should  pass  unnoticed.  The  paper  of 
Koeppern's  referred  to  the  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  (p.  370)  was  published  in 
the  Proc.  Roy.  Physical  Soc.  Edin.  Professor  MacBride  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  appearance  of  this  valuable  volume,  and  especially 
on  the  many  beautiful  original  figures  which  illustrate  his  account  of 
Echinoderm  development. — J.  R. 
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PROF.  EDWARD  FORBES  AS  A  ZOOLOGIST. 

By  Prof.  M'iNTOSH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Gatty  Marine 
Laboratory,  St  Andrews. 

The  modern  nattiralist,  in  his  marine  and  other  laboratories 
replete  with  every  aid  which  science  can  render,  and 
surrounded  by  his  more  or  less  extensive  libraries,  has  but 
a  faint  notion  of  the  ways  of  his  predecessors  even  in  the 
comparatively  recent  days  of  Edward  Forbes.  Then  micro- 
scopes, dissecting  lenses,  as  well  as  apparatus  for  capture  in 
the  ocean  were  few  and  simple,  and  the  investigator  had,  as 
a  rule,  to  depend  on  his  own  initiative  and  private  resources 
for  marine  zoological  work.  Moreover,  he  may  well  ponder 
how  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  varied  forms  was 
gained  without  the  apparently  indispensable  aid  of  his 
paraffin  baths,  microtomes,  and  the  elaborate  series  of 
reagents,  stains,  and  clarifying  materials.  Even  the  men 
of  the  intermediate  stage,  who  laboriously  and  with  success 
cut  thin  sections  of  delicate  marine  organisms  set  in  a  carrot, 
or,  still  better,  set  in  a  homeopathic  cork  soaked  in  absolute 
alcohol,  had  their  own  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  simple 
dissection  of  such  forms  with  scalpel,  forceps,  and  needle. 
Yet  the  labours  of  Edward  Forbes  had  a  freshness,  richness, 
and  breadth  all  their  own,  and  his  philosophic  grasp  of  marine 
problems  made  an  era  in  the  department — an  era  which  his 
popular  and  graphic  pen,  his  genial  and  winning  personality 
39  G 
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imprinted  alike  on  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  His 
wonderful  facility  of  expression,  great  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  his  ready  wit  made  him  a  most  fascinating  teacher — 
whether  in  the  class-room  descanting  on  his  favourite  shell- 
fishes and  starfishes,  or  overflowing  with  delight  as  he 
surveyed  the  curious  spoon-worm  of  Pallas  (for  the  first  time 
recognised  in  Britain),  with  its  pink  proboscis  and  golden 
hooks,  as  it  lay  in  hundreds  on  the  West  Sands  of  St 
Andrews  after  a  severe  storm.  It  is  no  wonder  that  having 
placed  one  in  a  vessel  of  pure  sea-water  he  gave  utterance  to 
impromptu  lines  long  remembered  by  his  old  friends,  John 
Goodsir  and  John  Adamson,  who  with  John  Reid,  Harry 
Goodsir,  and  afterwards  Edward  Day,  and  a  goodly  band  of 
citizens,  formed  the  active  members  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  there — under  the  inspiriting  Presidency 
of  the  illustrious  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  interest  in  Natural 
Science  was  almost  as  great  as  that  for  his  own  department 
of  Physical  Science,  and  to  whom  the  University  Museum  of 
St  Andrews  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  his 
sagacity  in  locating  it  in  the  United  College,  but  for  his 
watchful  care  over  it,  and  his  many  valuable  donations. 
Both  Edward  Forbes  and  the  brothers  Goodsir  made 
communications  to  this  Society,  and  Forbes  in  addition  gave 
lectures  in  connection  with  the  University. 

How  many  young  naturalists  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  been  stimulated,  nay  fired,  by  the 
perusal  of  Edward  Forbes's  British  Starfishes  I  The 
exquisite  woodcuts,  humorous  tailpieces,  and  lively  yet 
accurate  descriptions  still  charm  the  reader,  even  after  more 
than  six  decades  of  familiarity,  for  every  page  breathes  the 
freshness  of  the  seashore  and  the  exhilaration  of  working  the 
dredge  in  the  open  sea.  And  if  it  has  this  effect  on  an 
ordinary  naturalist,  what  influence  does  it  exert  on  him  who 
has  worked  in  the  Sound  of  Bressay  with  the  same  boatman 
and  the  same  "  dreg"  amidst  the  luxuriant  forests  of  tangles 
which  clothe  the  bottom  of  that  rich  hunting-ground ;  who 
has  searched  the  same  areas  for  the  Lingthorn,  which  evolved 
both  the  keen  disappointment  and  the  unfailing  humour  of 
the  talented    naturalist?     "Never   having    seen  one  before, 
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and  quite  unconscious  of  its  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it 
out  on  a  rowing  bench,  the  better  to  admire  its  form  and 
colours.  On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to 
my  horror  and  disappointment  I  found  only  an  assemblage 
of  rejected  members.  My  conservative  endeavours  were 
all  neutralised  by  its  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is  now 
badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by  an  armless  disc  and  a 
discless  arm.  Next  time  I  went  to  dredge  on  the  same  spot, 
determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  specimen  in  such  a 
way  a  second  time,  I  brought  with  me  a  bucket  of  cold  fresh 
water,  to  which  article  Starfishes  have  a  great  antipathy. 
As  I  expected,  a  Luidia  came  up  in  the  dredge,  a  most 
gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not  generally  break  up 
before  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  cautiously 
and  anxiously  I  sunk  my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's 
mouth  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  introduce 
Luidia  to  the  purer  element.  Whether  the  cold  air  was 
too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  terrific,  I 
know  not,  but  in  a  moment  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his 
corporation,  and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his  fragments 
were  seen  escaping.  In  despair  I  grasped  at  the  largest, 
and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm  with  its  terminating 
eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and  closed  with 
something  exceedingly  like  a  wink  of  derision."  If  the  genial 
naturalist  had  bethought  himself  of  the  hooks  of  the  livers 
on  such  ground  and  of  a  wide-mouthed  jar  of  spirit,  the 
captured  LuidicE  would  have  been  more  successfully  dealt 
with,  and  this  without  contact  with  aught  but  the  hook  and 
the  paralysing  element.  Yet  his  failure  was  balanced  by  his 
inimitable  description  of  it. 

No  work  of  Edward  Forbes  is  more  cherished  by  marine 
zoologists  than  his  Naked-eyed  Medtisce}  and  this  though  at 
that  date  (1848)  the  connection  of  many  of  the  beautiful 
forms,  represented  in  his  thirteen  plates,  with  hydroid 
stocks  was  only  partially  known  to  the  author.  Such  a 
connection  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  lucid  and  often  lively 
descriptions  of  structure  and  habits,  and  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  group  added   by  way  of  introduction.     The 

^  A  monograph  of  the  British  Naked-eyed  Medusae,  Ray  Society,  1848. 
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beauty  of  the  forms  he  collected  during  the  voyages  round 
the  coasts  of  Britain  in  the  yachts  of  his  friends,  Mr  Smith 
of  Jordanhill  and  Mr  M'Andrew,  their  graceful  movements, 
transparenc}',  or  it  may  be  bright  coloration,  wonderful 
budding,  and  still  more  their  vivid  phosphorescence,  combine 
to  charm  all  interested  in  marine  life ;  indeed  some  of  the 
pages  read  like  a  romance.  His  gifts  of  delineation  with 
pencil  and  brush  were  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
plates  of  these  glassy  spheres,  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
which  evoke  the  admiration  of  the  onlooker.  Whilst  his 
facile  pen  revelled  in  the  description  of  their  forms,  their 
wonderful  reproduction,  and  their  movements,  his  account  of 
their  structure  was  in  advance  of  his  period.  He  classified 
them  according  to  the  condition  of  the  vessels  (gastric  canals) 
and  the  position  of  the  gonads.  Though  the  whole  subject 
has  been  revolutionised  by  the  linking  of  those  beautiful 
spheres  to  hydroid  stocks  as  but  stages  in  their  life-histories, 
yet  in  certain  groups  no  hydroids  are  known.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pages  and  figures  of  the  Naked-eyed  Mediisce  will 
ever  fascinate  the  British  marine  zoologist  by  their  life-like 
descriptions  and  delineations.  Moreover,  Forbes  fully 
comprehended  the  bearing  of  Steenstrup's  Alternation  of 
Generations  in  the  Hydroids,  and  generally  supported  his 
views  when  others  impugned  them.  Forbes,  indeed,  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  pelagic  group  in  our  seas,  for  the  earlier 
work  of  Ellis  and  George  Johnston  of  Berwick  made  us 
acquainted  only  with  the  hydroid  stocks,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Ray  Society  published  Prof  Allman's  fine  treatises, 
and  Dr  Hincks  still  further  emphasised  the  relationship  of 
hydroid  colonies  and  the  free-swimming  (so-called)  medusas, 
his  "floating  flower-buds,"  that  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  subject 
was  obtained.  His  name,  therefore,  will  ever  be  honourably 
associated  with  these  exquisite  crystalline  spheres  which 
throng  the  summer  seas  round  our  coasts,  and  occasionally 
are  beached  on  the  smooth  sand  or  on  the  dark  olive  fringe 
of  Fuci,  in  countless  multitudes,  just  as  they  distend  the  fine 
gauze  surface-  or  the  stronger  midwater-nets  to  bursting. 
Forbes  early  noticed  their  democratic  relish  for  the  higher 
forms  as  food,  and   more  recent  work  on  young  fishes  has 
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corroborated  and  extended  all  he  said  on  this  head,  for  the 
investigator  cannot  too  soon  rescue  his  delicate  young  fishes 
from  these  insatiable  jellies. 

The  fine  work  on  the  British  Mollusca  and  their  shells  by 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes  and  Sylvanus  Hanley,  begun  in  1848, 
marks  an  era  in  British  Malacology,  and,  though  finished  in 
1853,  still  holds  a  valued  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  marine 
zoologist ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  veteran,  Dr  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  to  whom,  v/ith  Joshua  Alder,  the  work  was  dedicated, 
published  a  new  treatise  in  five  volumes  between  1862  and 
1869.  The  hand  of  the  accomplished  Forbes  can  be  traced 
in  every  page,  and  in  most  of  the  figures  from  the  living 
forms  in  the  first  volume,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the 
outlines  showing  the  touch  of  a  finished  artist.  His  wide 
marine  experiences  had  shown  him  that  the  molluscan  in- 
habitants of  our  shores  form  a  composite  assemblage,  "  in 
which  immigrants  from  the  north  and  from  the  south  inter- 
mingle with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  descendants  of 
a  pre-Adamite  fauna  survive  amongst  them."  The  marine 
mollusca  are  placed  under  nine  types,  viz. :  the  Lusitanian, 
impinging  only  on  our  southern  areas ;  the  South  British 
type,  on  the  south  and  south-western  shores  ;  the  European 
type,  widely  diffused  on  the  coasts  of  Europe ;  the  Celtic 
type,  characteristic  of  the  British  area  as  a  whole  ;  the  British 
type,  comprehending  species  little  known,  or  it  may  be 
unknown  elsewhere;  the  Atlantic  type,  found  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Britain  ;  the  Pelagic  type,  such  as  the  Pteropods, 
Pelagic  Gastropods,  the  Cephalopods,  and  the  borers  in 
floating  wood  {Teredo  and  XylopJiagd) ;  and  lastly,  the  Arctic 
type,  belonging  to  a  more  northern  race  and  represented 
amongst  others  by  the  graceful  little  Clione  which  like  a  deft 
human  swimmer  glides  gracefully  through  the  water  with 
"  arms "  extended.  The  land  and  freshwater  molluscs  are 
also  grouped  under  several  types. 

In  this  important  work  the  zoties  which  Forbes  had 
mapped  out  so  clearly  in  former  memoirs  enabled  him  to 
range  the  marine  molluscs  in  definite  areas,  which,  however, 
interdigitate  with  each  other,  though  the  lowest,  the  Abyssal 
Region,  occupies  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  British 
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area,  only  two  places,  viz.,  one  off  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  the 
other  in  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  being  considerably  beyond  lOO 
fathoms.  Moreover,  his  palaeontological  work  furnished  him 
with  data  whereby  to  link  on  many  of  the  modern  molluscs 
to  their  fossil  and  sub-fossil  representatives. 

The  whole  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  talented 
authors— of  whom  Forbes  was  the  life  and  soul  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  habits  and  the  distribution  in  time  and 
space  of  the  elegant  forms  so  graphically  dealt  with.  Were 
it  only  for  that  work,  the  boundaries  of  zoology  were 
broadened  and  its  area  enriched  by  their  united  labours  ; 
especially  by  him  who  had  so  early  taken  the  molluscs  of 
his  native  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Man  under  his  care. 

A  naturalist  born,  the  instinct  within  him  soon  asserted 
itself,  and  from  early  years  his  collections  of  animal-  and 
plant-life,  of  rocks  and  minerals,  demonstrated  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  and  his  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  Nature. 
Constant  rambles,  first  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
botanical  excursions  over  its  surface,  as  well  as  the  diligent 
use  of  the  dredge  in  its  surrounding  waters,  laid  the  basis  for 
those  wider  researches  in  the  British  seas  from  Shetland  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  on  which  his  subsequent,  and  alas,  his  last! 
treatise  on  "The  Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas"^ 
rested.  His  labours  on  the  distribution  of  marine  animals, 
moreover,  have  the  greater  interest  that  they  were  entirely 
pre-Darwinian,  and  that  his  studies  had  made  him  a 
palaeontologist  as  well  as  a  zoologist  (or  zoo-geologist).  Thus 
his  views  centred  round  zoological  provinces,  each  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  centre  of  creation— a  centre  in  which 
an  assemblage  of  typical  species  is  represented,  and  nowhere 
else.  "  Similar  species,  to  which  the  name  representative  is 
mutually  applied,  appear  in  areas  distant  from  each  other, 
but  under  the  influence  of  similar  physical  conditions.  But 
every  true  species  presents  in  its  individuals  certain  features, 
specific  characters,  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
species ;  as  if  the  Creator  had  set  an  exclusive  mark  or  seal 

1  "The  Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas,"  Ed,  Forbes  and  R, 
G.  Austen,  1859. 
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on  each  living  type."  He  further  argues  that  the  relationship 
of  all  the  individuals  of  any  species  to  each  other  exhibits 
the  phenomena  of  descent.  Yet  the  species  may  be 
extinguished  in  its  original  centre,  and  exist  only  in  certain 
portions  of  the  area  over  which  it  became  diffused,  thus 
bringing  into  play  an  inquiry  into  the  geological  changes. 
"  Palaeontological  research  exhibits  beyond  question  the 
phenomenon  of  provinces  in  time,  as  well  as  provinces  in 
space."  These  and  other  disquisitions  make  the  introductory 
remarks  to  his  volume  of  the  deepest  interest,  for  no  other 
naturalist  of  his  day  had  seen  more  of  the  ocean  and  its 
inhabitants  than  this  brilliant  writer  and  keen  observer. 
That  part  of  the  volume  which  he  penned  teems  with  the 
experienced  remarks  of  a  master,  and  for  half  a  century 
was  the  source  of  much  information  on  the  subject.  He 
showed  that  the  distribution  of  marine  animals  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  influence  of  temperature,  the  composition 
of  the  water,  its  depth — in  which  pressure  and  the  diminution 
of  light  are  likewise  important  factors.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  the  outline  of  the  coast,  the  nature  of  the 
sea-bottom,  and  the  currents.  He  mapped  out  the  facies  of 
the  littoral,  laminarian,  coralline  and  deep-sea  coral  zones,  so 
that  ever  since  naturalists  have  respected  these  delimitations, 
founded,  it  is  true,  on  the  observations  of  CEersted  and  others 
as  well  as  his  own  investigations. 

The  six  centres  of  creation  shared,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
European  seas,  consisted  of  the  Arctic,  the  Boreal,  the 
Celtic,  the  Lusitanian,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black 
Sea  Provinces.  The  facile  pen  of  the  accomplished  writer  had 
time  to  deal  only  with  the  first  four  of  these  when  he  was 
prematurely  cut  off;  yet  in  these  four  chapters  Forbes 
exhibits  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  marine  life  and  the 
problems  connected  with  it,  and,  according  to  the  data  then 
available,  clearly  signalises  each  province.  The  researches 
of  recent  times  do  not  greatly  alter  the  conclusions  Forbes 
drew,  though  they  have  extended  the  distribution  of  various 
types  and  broadened  all  our  views  of  marine  life.  The 
colours  of  the  provinces  of  his  period  have  been  toned  to 
some  extent,  yet  retain  the  hues  he  gave  them,  for  much  of 
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the  material  was  acquired  from  personal  observation.  The 
cruises  of  the  LigJitiiing  and  Porcupine,  and  still  more  of 
the  Challenger,  and  other  expeditions,  without  doubt  have 
carried  animal  life  to  a  depth  far  greater  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  days  of  Forbes,  yet  no  zoologist  had  or 
even  now  has  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  marine 
life  to  be  found  in  his  four  zones,  since  from  boyhood  he 
had  searched  and  studied  the  subject  with  rare  enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding  that  centrifuges,  water-bottles,  photometers, 
current  meters,  hydrometers,  densimeters,  closing  nets,  and 
Six's  thermometers  were  unknown  in  his  day,  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  or  all  of  these  go  far  to  the  making  of  a 
sound  marine  zoologist  like  Edward  Forbes. 

With  his  minor  memoirs  and  papers  in  zoology,  as  well 
as  with  the  numerous  interesting  zoological  remarks  in  the 
Travels  in  Lycia  (vol.  ii.),  it  is  impossible  to  deal  on  the 
present  occasion,  since  between  the  years  1834  and  1855  a 
constant  succession  issued  from  his  pen,  chiefly  on  the 
Coelenterates,  Echinoderms,  and  Mollusca ;  though  Asci- 
dians  and  Gephyreans,  Ainphioxus,  the  Dodo,  Directions 
for  Dredging,  and  the  Irish  Fisheries  also  figure  in  the 
list.  Moreover,  Forbes  was  a  classical  scholar  as  well 
as  a  zoologist,  and  his  appreciation  of  Aristotle's  wonderful 
knowledge  of  marine  forms  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  in  the  work  alluded  to  {Travels  in  Lycia).  The 
remarkable  facility  of  his  pen  was  only  equalled  by  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  pencil.  In  his  brief  and  busy 
life  he  compressed  the  literary  and  scientific  labours  of 
one  double  his  age ;  though  perhaps  the  strain  on  the 
purely  literary  side  and  his  social  popularity  told  too 
severely  on  his  frame.  Yet  without  these  the  influence  of 
the  talented  naturalist  would  have  been  less,  and  the  halo 
which  even  now  surrounds  his  name  would  have  been  shorn 
of  some  of  its  brightness. 

Elected  at  a  time  when  the  Chair  of  Natural  History  in 
Edinburgh  had  long  been  held  by  a  distinguished  miner- 
alogist, and  when  marine  zoology  had  been  largely  in 
abeyance,  the  advent  of  the  charming  exponent  of  living 
marine  things — in  the  centre  of  an  active  band  of  talented 
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colleagues  and  friends  like  John  Goodsir,  James  Simpson, 
James  Syme,  Robert  Christison,  J.  H.  Bennett,  John  H. 
Balfour,  and  George  Wilson — could  not  but  raise  the  liveliest 
hopes.  But  his  years  of  struggle  to  gain  a  position,  and  to 
publish  his  labours  in  various  fields,  his  incessant  literary 
work  in  reviews  and  notices,  and  his  innumerable  anxieties, 
had  sapped  his  constitution,  and,  ere  he  had  well  settled  in 
the  Chair  that  has  been  the  goal  of  many  a  naturalist,  and 
the  fame  of  which  he  would  have  extended  in  a  manner  all 
his  own,  he  died  before  reaching  his  fortieth  year.  His 
brilliant  example,  his  gentle  and  genial  bearing,  personal 
charm,  and  his  substantial  advances  in  zoology  have  had  an 
influence  which  to  long  years  of  patient  work  have  not 
seldom  been  denied.  Even  in  1857  to  see  his  last  occupation 
in  a  table-case,  in  the  old  University  Museum  of  Edinburgh, 
in  which  he  had  been  arranging  the  rocks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  to  ponder  over  his  specimens  of  the  British 
marine  fauna  in  the  narrow  room  above — for  he  rightly  held 
that  the  Museum  and  his  class  were  inseparables — was  to 
feel  the  spell  of  that  vanished  hand  which  had  illumined  the 
pages  of  British  Marine  Zoology,  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  had  led  the 
way  to  further  advances. 

It  needs  no  fanciful  pen  to  sketch  the  transformation 
that  busy  brain  and  skilful  hand  would  have  made  in  the 
Museum  alone,  for  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  His 
veteran  predecessor,  though  mainly  distinguished  as  a 
mineralogist,  had  by  no  means  neglected  the  collection, 
which  included  many  large  mammals  well-stuffed  and 
mounted,  such  as  the  orang  and  many  monkeys,  insectivores, 
bats,  a  fine  walrus  and  seals,  tigers  old  and  young,  lion  and 
lioness,  hyaenas,  bears  (Polar  and  Malayan),  lynx,  polecat, 
and  weasels ;  beavers,  capybara,  and  other  rodents  ;  hyrax 
and  skulls  of  elephants.  The  Perissodactyls  were  represented 
by  the  South  American  and  Indian  tapirs,  the  Indian 
rhinoceros,  horses,  the  kiang  and  zebra  ;  the  non-ruminants 
by  wild  boars  and  peccaries,  whilst  the  ruminants  included 
many  African  antelopes,  such  as  the  oryx,  reed-buck,  water- 
buck,  and  koodoo  ;  chamois,  thar.  Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 
39  H 
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goat,  gnu,  nilghaie,  musk-deer,  musk-ox,  yak,  and  stag. 
Whales  were  represented  by  the  mandible  of  a  large  sperm- 
whale,  finely  engraved  below  the  teeth,  by  the  dolphin  and 
porpoise.  There  were  three-toed  sloths,  Cape  ant-eater  and 
armadillos,  kangaroos  and  duck-moles,  so  that  a  good  basis 
existed  in  this  department.  A  fine  series  of  birds,  including 
the  Dufresne  collection,  occupied  the  wall-cases ;  whilst  the 
large  fishes  were  represented  by  sharks,  sun-fishes,  maigre, 
and  others.  The  enthusiasm  of  Forbes  would  soon  have 
augmented  all  the  foregoing  groups,  but  it  was  in  the  Marine 
Invertebrates  that  the  most  striking  results  would  have  been 
shown,  and  these  in  the  brief  months  of  his  professorship  he 
had  already  begun  to  augment.  Nowhere  was  he  more  at 
home  than  in  the  Museum,  for  his  heart  vibrated  with  many 
a  memory  of  the  silent  forms  around  him — linking  with  their 
external  aspect  all  the  intricacies  of  their  structure,  and  the 
romance  of  their  habits  and  life-histories.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  felt  keen  disappointment  when  prostrated  by  that 
fatal  illness,  just  when  about  to  utilise  all  his  stores  of 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  university.  To  his 
friends  and  admirers  that  dimly  lighted  museum,  with  its 
finely  carved  mahogany  table-  and  wall-cases,  for  years 
seemed  to  have  the  shadow  of  its  lost  master  ever  present — 
a  feeling  perhaps  heightened  by  the  sombre  quietude  of  the 
place  and  the  staid  carriage  of  its  old  attendants.  It  and 
its  contents  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  as  well  as  in  the 
sketch-books  of  the  eager  students  of  the  fifties,  one  of  whom, 
the  talented  Dr  Traquair,  has  but  recently  left  us. 

The  name  of  Edward  Forbes  will  ever  be  one  to  conjure 
with  in  the  Department,  and  his  memorable  words  in  his 
last  publication  may  be  read  with  advantage  still :  "  In  the 
British  Islands  Natural  History  has  long  been  a  favourite 
pursuit ;  one  indigenous  in  a  manner  to  the  people,  and 
attractive  to  them  for  its  own  sake.  It  leads  to  no  profit,  no 
high  places,  no  honours,  no  social  position ;  it  has  no 
academical  distinction  awarded  to  it,  and  the  few  official 
posts  connected  with  the  study  of  it  are  but  poorly 
remunerated  and  unattractive.  Nevertheless  the  number  of 
naturalists,  of  one  grade  or  another,  is  very  considerable,  and 
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greater  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  civilised  country.  The 
majority  are  men  highly  enhghtened  and  of  a  liberal  and 
far-seeing  spirit.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  the 
community,  mostly  in  the  middle  ranks;  not  infrequently 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  sometimes,  though  unfortunately 
but  seldom,  among  the  aristocracy;  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  for  men  with  cultured  minds,  and  abundant 
leisure  and  wealth,  the  study  of  Natural  History  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  The  neglect  of  this  science  in  our  universities  is 
the  cause  of  this  defect."^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  on  the  looth  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
geologists  and  zoologists  alike  render  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Manxman  who  has  shed  lustre  not  only  on  his 
native  island,  by  the  rich  shores  of  which. his  early  work  was 
carried  out,  but  on  British  Zoology.  The  name  of  Edward 
Forbes  indeed  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  revival  of 
Marine  Zoology  in  our  country,  and  there  was  none — even 
in  that  brilliant  circle  of  George  Busk,  Joshua  Alder,  Gv\yn 
Jeffreys,  Albany  Hancock,  John  and  Harry  Goodsir,  P.  H. 
Gosse,  W.  B,  Carpenter,  George  Johnston,  J.  S.  Bowerbank, 
and  George  Allman  —  who  so  conspicuously  extended  its 
borders  and  won  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  all  around  him. 
Of  him  as  well  as  of  his  work  it  can  fitly  be  said  :  Quocunque 
jeceris  stabit^- 

1   The  Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas,  p.  79. 

^  The  motto  over  the  three  legs  in  the  crest  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  THE 
OUTER  HEBRIDES. 

By  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  M.A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab.), 

F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S. 

{Continued  from  page  20.) 

For  instance,  the  average  number  of  species  per  collection  in 
both  Skye  and  Eigg  was  61,  and  in  Coll  5-9,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  collections  were  made  in  other  years  and 
in  other  months,  the  results  agree.  If,  encouraged  by  these 
results,  we  carry  our  comparisons  farther  afield,  we  find  that 
the  farther  we  go  south  and  east  the  richer  become  the 
collections,  quite  apart  from  the  actual  number  of  species 
found  in  the  district.  Thus  in  Clare  Island  only  47  species 
occurred,  but  the  average  number  of  species  per  collection 
was  7-5  ;  while  in  Forfar,  with  63  species,  the  average  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  82  species. 
East  Norfolk,  with  about  the  same  number  of  species  as  the 
Isle  of  Man,  had  an  average  per  collection  of  13-5  in  June  and 
1 8- 1  in  September;  while  Cambridge,  with  105  species  in  June 
last,  had  an  average  of  19-4.  The  number  of  species  in  the 
richest  collection  also  increases  markedly  eastward  and 
southward  ;  and  while  the  best  collection  in  Lewis  only 
produced  16  species,  the  southern  and  eastern  places  produced 
well  over  20,  while  one  collection  in  Cambridge  even  produced 
41  species — more  species,  that  is,  than  there  are  on  the  island 
of  Eigg ! 

But  here  again  the  comparison  is  somewhat  misleading, 
because  I  find  that  collections  tend  to  run  richer  in  one  year 
than  in  another.  Thus  in  East  Norfolk  in  1904  five 
collections  each  produced  30  or  more  species  ;  in  the  same 
district  in  1905  ten  collections  produced  30  or  more  species 
(one  41,  one  38,  and  one  36),  while  in  the  following  year  only 
one  collection  produced  over  30  species  1  The  present  year 
has  been,  both  in  Cambridgeshire  and  West  Norfolk,  very 
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rich,  as  in  May  and  June,  out  of  forty-seven  collections  made, 
ten  produced  more  than  30  species  ;  but  we  cannot  assume 
that  what  is  true  for  East  Anglia  is  true  for  the  Hebrides ; 
in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  much 
less  tendency  to  variation  in  the  west  than  in  the  east  of  the 
Britannic  area. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the  average  of  species  per 
collection  is  its  relationship  towards  the  total  number  of 
species  in  the  locality,  and  in  the  last  column  in  the  table 
I  have  shown  this  in  terms  of  percentage  for  all  the  places 
mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figure  varies  from  4-9  to 
8-5  ;  that  is,  in  one  place  only  4-9  per  cent,  of  all  the  species 
in  the  district  occurred  in  the  average  collection,  while  in 
another  8-5  per  cent,  occurred.  It  is  noticeable  that  although 
the  highest  percentage  occurs  in  the  western  islands,  and  the 
lowest  in  East  Anglia,  the  figures  do  not  diminish  steadily 
towards  the  south-east.  As  is  shown  by  the  two  figures  for 
July  and  September,  in  East  Norfolk  there  is  a  marked 
difference  even  in  the  same  locality  in  different  months,  and 
perhaps  the  most  significant  point  is  that  there  is  only 
31  per  cent,  between  the  extremes. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  table  (p.  20)  which  seems 
worth  attention  is  the  proportion  of  Hydradephaga  and 
Hydrophilidae  in  the  different  localities.  Whereas  there  are 
less  than  three  times  more  Hydradephaga  in  the  average  East 
Anglian  collection  than  in  the  average  Lewisian,  there  are 
more  than  four  times  as  many  Hydrophilidae,  the  latter 
group  being  distinctly  more  southern  than  the  former. 

The  52  species  found  in  Lewis  and  Harris  include  a  few 
which  I  had  not  expected  to  find,  while  several  species  did 
not  occur  which  I  specially  looked  for.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  absence  of  H.  inorio ;  another  species  which 
I  certainly  expected  to  find  in  some  of  the  numerous  lochs 
was  Ccelanibus  novem-lineatus,  Steph.  I  did  not  find  it  in 
Eigg  during  my  first  visit  there,  but  in  the  following  year  it 
occurred  in  the  Lochan  na  Beinn  Buiddhe,  the  only  loch 
I  examined  ;  ^  I  did  not  find  it  in  Skye  during  the  few  days 

'  Record  published  by  Donisthorpe,  "  Coleoptera  on  the  Isle  of 
Eigg,"  Ent.  Rec,  19 12,  pp.  13,  14. 
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I  collected  in  the  Broadford  district,  and  I  commented  in  my 
paper  on  its  absence  from  Coll.  In  spite  of  its  being  a 
northern  species  it  is  obviously  very  rare  in  these  western 
islands,  although  there  is  plenty  of  what  appears  to  be  suitable 
ground  for  it. 

I  searched  in  vain  for  OctJiebius  leJoHsiz,  Rey  and  Muls, 
and  I  think  that  at  any  rate  the  northern  island  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  is  beyond  its  range.  In  my  paper  on  the  North 
Ebudes  I  mentioned  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  on  Eigg, 
and  that  it  was  also  very  scarce  at  Mallaig  (W.  Inverness) ; 
I  now  much  regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  on  that 
occasion  of  searching  for  it  on  Sk}'e.  On  my  way  to  Lewis 
I  examined  some  of  the  small  rock-pools  at  Kyle  of 
Lochalsh,  where  we  were  kept  waiting  for  the  mails  for  an 
hour  and  a  half;  but  the  species  was  not  to  be  found  there,  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that  the  limit  of  its  range  northward 
is  somewhere  about  Eigg. 

Although  Lewis  seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  this 
species  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  Paracymus  nigroceneus, 
another  southern  species  which,  however,  only  occurred  in  two 
collections,  although  several  specimens  were  found.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  ranges  farther  north  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  whether  it  may  even  be  found  in  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands. 

I  went  to  Lewis  fully  expecting  to  find  Dytiscus 
lapponicns^  and  I  even  expected  to  find  it  at  much  lower 
levels  than  in  Eigg  and  southern  Skye.  Deronectes  griseo- 
striatiis,  confined  to  lochs  at  high  elevation  in  other  places 
I  have  worked,  occurred  not  uncommonly  in  low-level  lochs 
in  Lewis ;  but  neither  in  low  nor  in  high  lochs  did  the 
Dytiscus  occur,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  lochans 
looked  as  if  they  were  ideal  situations  for  it.  Of  course, 
failure  to  discover  a  species  is  not  proof  that  it  does  not 
occur  ;  but  I  think  it  is  really  absent  from  Harris  and  Lewis, 
and  that  its  absence  is  associated  with  the  absence  of  newts 
and  toads,  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  do  not  occur 
there.  Gammarus,  the  fresh- water  shrimp  which  swarmed 
in  some  of  the  lochans  in  which  lapponiais  occurred  in  Skye 
and  Eigg,  is  present  in   many  of  the  lochans  of  Lewis  and 
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Harris,  but  I  never  found  it  in  any  abundance.  Agabus 
arcticiis,  like  D.  griseostriatus,  occurred  at  quite  low  levels 
in  the  island,  though  it  was  certainly  commoner  in  the 
mountains,  and,  as  in  Eigg  and  Skye,  it  is  almost  confined 
to  the  lochs  and  absent  from  the  pools. 

In  a  recent  paper,^  Dr  Sharp  pointed  out  that  two  species 
had  been  passing  under  the  name  of  Gyrinus  opacus  of 
Sahlberg,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Britannic  records 
probably  were  not  for  Sahlberg's  species,  which  is  decidedly 
northern  in  its  range.  In  Harris  the  true  opaais  occurred 
quite  commonly  on  several  of  the  small  lochans  and  large 
peat-holes  above  750  ft.,  and  was  always  associated  with 
D.  griseostriatus  and  A.  arc  tic  its. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  species  so  far  recorded 
for  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  I  have  given  in  each  case  the 
percentage  to  the  nearest  whole  number  of  the  actual  number 
of  occurrences  of  each  species  taken  by  me,  and  have  added 
occasional  notes.  One  unfamiliar  name  occurs  in  the  list : 
PhiUiydrus  fuscipennis,  Thoms.  I  have  for  some  time 
separated  out  two  distinct  species  which  had  been  passing 
under  the  name  of  Ph.  melanocep/ialus,  Ol.,  and  in  looking 
through  the  Tiree  water-beetles  which  Mr  Donisthorpe 
kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  in  July  191 2,  I  named  one 
specimen  as  Ph.  fuscipennis.  In  the  paper  on  the  collection 
written  by  Mr  W.  E.  Sharp,-  I  see  that  the  only  species  of 
the  genus  mentioned  is  Ph.  nigricans,  Zett.,  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  is  really  Thomson's  species !  Ph.  nigricans  has 
otherwise  not  occurred  in  any  western  districts  north  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  the  only  Scottish  records  are  for  that 
county,  Dumfries,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  and 
Perth  N.  With  the  exception  of  Berwick,  I  have  either  taken 
it  myself  in  or  seen  specimens  from  all  these  divisions.  Dr 
Sharp  in  a  recent  paper  ^  has  also  split  up  Ph.  inelanocephalus 
into  two  species: — 


1  "The  British  Species  of  Gyrinus,"  EnL  Mo.  Mag.,  Ser.  2,  xxv.,  pp. 
128-138,  June  1914. 

-  "The  Coleopterist  in  Tiree,"  Eiit.  Rec.,  1913,  pp.  19-23. 
•'  "  Notes  on  British  Philydrus,"  Enf.  Mo.  Mag.,  June  1914. 
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List  of  species. 


Haliplus  con/iniSy  Steph. 
,,      fuh'us,  F,    . 
,,       ruficollis,  DeG. 
,,       we/itickeii  Gerh. 


„       lineatocollis,  Marsh. 
Deronectes  assimilis,  Payk. 

„  l2-piistulatiis,  O'. 

„         griseo-striaius,  DeG. 
Hydroponis  trislis^  Payk. . 


gyllenhalii,  Schiodte 
niorio,  Dej. 


palustris,  L.     . 
iiicognitus,  Sharp 
eiythrocephalus,  L. 
celatus,  Clark  . 
melanarius,  Sturm . 


meiniioiiius,  Nic. 
obscui'us,  Sturm. 
nigrita,  F. 
discietus,  Fairm. 


„         pubescens,  Gyll 
„        planus,  F. 

,,  litnratiis,  F. 

,,         obsoletus,  Aube, 

Agabus  gitttatus,  Payk. 
„     paludosus,  F.  . 

„      congener,  Payk. 

„  nebiilosus,  Forst. 

,,  arcticuSy  Payk. 

,,  stiirmii,  Gyll. 

,,  chalconotus,  Panz. 


„       bipustulatus,  L. 
Ilybius  fuliginosus,  F. 


„      itnescens,  Thoms.    . 
Rhantus  bistriatus,  Bergstr. 

Colymbetes  fiiscus,  L. 


% 

2 
2 

5 
3 

i6 

5 
3 
8 

2 
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II 
4 

17 
3 
I 


4 

36 
17 

2 


73 
I 

4 
I 

2 
2 


2 

i6 

9 

15 
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4 

29 


Confined  to  Loch  Bar\'as  area. 
Only  in  two  lochs  in  the  south. 

Specimens  distinctly  smaller 
than  in  more  southern 
localities. 


Only  in  running  water. 

The  rarity  of  this  species  is 
remarkable. 

Recorded  by  C.  W.  Dale  from 
Tarbert,  under  the  name 
H ,  airiceps. 


One  specimen  only,  taken  in  a 
peaiy  ditch  by  Mr  G.  B. 
Hony. 


Only  found  on  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Barvas  sand- 
dunes  under  similar  conditions 
to  those  in  which  the  species 
occurred  in  the  island  of  Coll. 

Only  in  pools  in  the  rocks  above 
high-water  mark  at  Tarbert. 

Only  in  rock-pools,  and  once  or 
twice  in  small  streams. 

On  Ben  Bragor,  700  ft.,  one 
specimen. 

Common  in  two  slow-flowing 
swampy  ditches  at  Barvas. 

Commoner  in  the  mountains  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north. 

Confined  to  Loch  Barvas  area. 


For  some  reason  difficult  to 
understand,  absent  from  the 
Tarbert  district. 

Abundant  in  some  of  the  lochs 
in  the  north,  where  in  some 
cases  it  was  the  only  species. 

About  equally  common  in  north 

and  south. 
Only  once  in  the  south. 
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List  of  Species — continued. 


Dytisciis  punctulatus,  F. 
,,       marginalis^  L. 

Aciliiis  sulcalus,  L.    . 


Gyrinus  iniiiiilus.,  F. . 
„        natator,  Scop. 

„        opacns,  Sahib. 
Hydrobius  fuscrpes  \a.t.  picicrus^  Sharp 

Philhydrus  fuscipennis^  Thorns. 


Paracymus  ttigroceneus,  Sahib. 
A  naccena  globulus,  Payk.  . 
Laccobius  alutaceus.  Thorns. 

,,  minutus,  L. 

Limnehius  truncatellus.  Thorns 
Helophorus  aquaticus,  L.   . 

,,  viridicollis,  Steph. 

„  brevipalpis.  Bedel. 

Octhebiiis  bicolon,  Germ.     . 


22 

4 
21 

29 


30 

2 

I 

26 

12 

28 

6 

I 


Full-grown  larvoG  occurred  two 
or  three  times. 

In  the  south,  full-grown  larvae 
occurred  commonly  in  one 
large  peat-hole  at  about  950 
ft.  Several  imagines  occurred 
in  one  pond  m  the  north. 

Probably  much  commoner  than 

the  figure  indicates. 
Quite  common  where  it  occurred. 
All  specimens  were  definitely  of 

the  p  icier  us  foim. 
=  Ph.      melanocephalus^      Brit. 

auct.  pars. 


=  lenetpenniSf  Thorns. 

Abundant  in  pools  in  the  sea- 
turf  behind  Melbost  sands. 


Of  all  the  species  of  water-beetles  in  the  foregoing  list 
very  few  are  to  be  described  as  rarities,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  British  Islands ; 
for  instance,  only  about  8  or  9  species  in  the  list  do  not 
occur  in  East  Anglia.  Almost  the  only  types  of  habitat  in 
the  Hebrides  are  lochs,  peaty  pools,  and  streams,  and  the 
lochs  and  streams  are  exceedingly  poor  in  species,  so  that 
the  water-beetle  fauna  consists  almost  entirely  of  those 
species  which  can  tolerate  acid  peaty  water  which,  using 
a  botanical  term,  would  be  called  "  oxylophils,"  although  in 
most  cases  at  least  the  insects  endure  rather  than  appreciate 
their  conditions,  as  is  to  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  much  more  abundant  under  other  circumstances. 

If  we  compare  the  list  of  species  with  those  of  other 
western  islands,  we  find  that,  with  very  slight  variations,  the 
same  species  head  each  list: — 
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Table  showing  the  first  eight  Species  in  the  Lists 
of  five  Western  Islands. 


Skye 
(North  Ebudes) 


H.  pubesceiis 
A.  hipitslulatiis 
A.  globulus 
H.  gyllenhalii 
H,  Iristis 
H,  obscurus 
Ph.  fuscipennis 
H.  viridicollis 


Lewis 

(Outer  Hebrides] 

. 

% 

H.  pubesceiis 

73 

A.  bipustulatus  . 

67 

H ,  gyllenhalii    . 

39 

H.  obscurus 

36 

A.  globulus 

30 

Rh.  bistriatus    . 

U. 

Ph.  fuscipeimis  . 

/29 

H.  viridicollis   . 

28 

ElGG 

(North  Ebi 

ides). 

°/ 

A .  bipustulatus  . 

/o 

.    75 

H.  pubescens 

•^ 

A.  globulus 

./54 

H,  obscurus 

.        .   48 

Ph.  fuscipeimis 

.    33 

H.  gyllenhalii 

.  :}- 

H.  trislis  . 

H.  viridicollis 

.  27 

% 

62 


37 


-'9 


Coll 

1 

(Mid-Ebudes). 

H.  pubescens 

/a 
.      60 

A.  globulus 

.      56 

A.  bipustulatus 

.      48 

Ph.  fuscipennis 

•    34 

H.  gyllenhalii 

•           -^^n 

H.  viridicollis 

./3° 

H.  obscurus 

.     22 

II.  iristis  . 

.     18 

Clare  Is. 
(W.  Mayo). 


H.  pubescens 
H.  viridicollis 
A,  bipustulatus 
Ph.  fuscipennis 
H.  gyllenhalii 
H.  obscurus 
H.  tristis  . 
.1.  globulus 


% 
1 80 

67 
57 

}44 

36 
27 


Taking  the  first  8  species  in  the  list  of  each  island,  we 
find  that  all  agree  except  in  the  actual  order  of  the  species, 
with  the  exception  that  Lewis  differs  from  the  others  in 
that  Rhantus  bistriatus  appears  in  the  list  instead  of 
Hydroporiis  tristis.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  former 
species  has  merely  ousted  the  latter,  because  tristis  is  actually 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Lewis  list. 

This  little  group  of  species,  therefore,  forms  a  dominant 
community  in  all  these  islands,  and  it  is  essentially  a  peaty 
pool  community.  Although  individuals  of  some  or  all  these 
species  may  occur  in  lochs  and  streams,  none  of  the  species 
belong  to  the  loch  or  stream  communities,  which,  although 
not  identical  with  one  another,  are  closely  related.  Out  of 
the  Lewis  list  the  following  are  those  which  occurred  chiefly 
or  entirely  in  the  lochs  or  streams: — 
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List  of  species  found  cJiiefly  or  entirely  i?t  Lochs 

and  Streams. 


Haliplus  confinis 
„        fiilvus 
„         ruficollis  . 
,,        vjehnckei  . 
,,         lineatocollis 

Deronectes  assimilis 
,,  \2-pusiuIatus 

„  griseoslria/us 

Hydroporus  palustris 


% 

2 

2 

5 

3 
16 

5 

3 

8 

II 


Hydroporus  discretus 
Agahus  guttahis 

,,      paludosus 

,,      nebulosus 

,,       arcticus 

,,      siiirmii 
Ilybhts  fuHgiiiosus 
Laccobius  alutaceus 


% 

2 
2 
2 
2 
16 

9 


Only  a  few  of  these  are  true  loch  species  (i.e.,  H.  confinis 
and  fulvus,  D.  assimilis  and  griseostriatus,  A.  nebulosus  and 
arcticus  and  /.  fuliginosus)^  and  only  three  are  true  stream 
species  (i.e.,  A.  guttatus  and  paludosus  and  77.  discretus)^  while 
two  (//.  w^//«<;/^^z  and  Z>.  12-pustulatus)  are  common  to  both 
lochs  and  streams.  The  other  species  in  the  list  are  really 
pond  species,  which  find  suitable  conditions  in  the  corners 
of  gravelly  or  sandy  lochs  where  glyceria  (mead-grass)  and 
various  "  non-acid  "  water-plants  produce  pond-like  environ- 
ment. Most  of  the  species  may  and  do  occur  in  peaty  pools, 
but  their  normal  habitats  in  peaty  districts  are  lochs  and 
streams.  In  classifying  species  in  the  above  list  I  have  had 
regard  to  their  usual  habits  in  Scotland,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  species  change  their  habitats  in 
different  districts,  and  that  each  one  always  occupies  the 
type  of  habitat  which  best  suits  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to 
force  its  way  in,  and  at  least  many  of  the  species  are  always 
experimenting  with  new  ground  in  an  endeavour  to  find 
something  that  suits  them. 

Apart  from  these  two  or  three  communities  there  are  no 
very  definite  groups  of  water-beetles  on  the  island.  The 
brackish-water  community  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  only 
represented  by  three  species,  Hydroporus  planus  and  lituratus 
and  OctJicbius  bicolon. 


{To  be  continued) 
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NOTES. 

Northern  Bullfinch  in  Caithness. — -A  fine  female  specimen 
of  the  Northern  Bullfinch  {Fyrrhiiia  pyrrhula)  was  shot  at 
Shurrery,  in  the  parish  of  Reay,  early  in  January,  and  has  been 
presented  to  Wick  Museum  by  Mr  Ronald  M'Nicol,  gamekeeper, 
of  Ackergill.  Mr  M'Nicol  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  Bullfinches 
on  different  occasions  at  Shurrery,  where  there  is  a  small  plantation, 
and  that  he  mounted  a  pair  that  was  shot  there  in  October  1910, 
and  another  pair  was  seen  after  at  the  same  place. — George  Bain, 
Carnegie  Library,  Wick. 

Great  Grey  Shrike  in  East  Ross-shire.  —  On  23rd 
December,  during  a  spell  of  frosty  weather,  I  saw  a  Great  Grey 
Shrike  {Lanius  excubitor)  here.  It  was  wild  and  restless. — 
Annie  C.  Jackson,  Swordale. 

[Another  example  of  this  species  was  recorded  in  a  local  paper 
from  Pitlochry,  in  the  beginning  of  February. — Eds.] 

Black-tailed  Godwit  in  Caithness. — On  26th  May  1914 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  a  Black-tailed  Godwit  {Littiosa 
li7nosd)  in  breeding  plumage  feeding  by  the  edge  of  a  fresh-water 
loch  near  the  east  coast  of  Caithness.  When  first  seen  it  was 
alone,  but  was  subsequently  joined  by  a  couple  of  Redshanks. 
Apparently  this  constitutes  a  first  record  of  the  species  for  this 
county  and  a  second  record  for  the  area,  if  the  specimen  referred 
to  in  a  Fauna  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  (p.  225),  which  was 
shot  near  Helmsdale  in  1881,  be  admitted. — Annie  C.  Jackson, 
Swordale. 

Gulls  and  Searchlights. — On  several  occasions  lately  when 
near  some  of  the  powerful  searchlights  which  nightly  illumine 
the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  we  have  been  interested  in 
observing  the  behaviour  of  the  Gulls.  Many  Black-headed  and 
lesser  numbers  of  Herring  Gulls  were  feeding  in  the  bright  rays, 
dipping  down  on  to  the  water  and  rising  again,  as  one  often  sees 
them  doing  by  daylight.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
dazzled  by  the  strong  light,  and  did  not  behave  at  all  as  birds 
do  when  attracted  to  a  lighthouse  lantern,  but  merely  used  the 
searchlight  as  a  substitute  for  daylight  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  food. — Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V. 
Baxter. 
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Glaucous  Gulls  and  Little  Auks  off  the  East  Coast  of 
Ross-shire. — On  nth  December  1914  a  gale  commenced  from 
the  south-east  and  continued  till  the  14th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  I  noticed  several  Black-backed  Gulls  fighting  for  something 
on  the  shore,  and  on  going  down  I  found  it  was  a  little  bird.  I 
then  observed  numbers  of  Little  Auks  on  the  sea.  The  following 
morning  I  saw  thousands  of  Little  Auks  flying  east,  and  a  great 
many  on  the  sea  and  close  along  the  shore.  The  Great  Black- 
back,  the  Glaucous,  and  the  Herring  Gulls  were  busy  catching  them. 
Whenever  the  Little  Auks  came  to  the  surface  the  Gulls  would  make 
a  dive  at  them.  The  Glaucous  seemed  to  be  the  cleverest,  and  I 
noticed  one  get  three  in  a  short  time.  They  devoured  them  as 
soon  as  they  caught  them,  and  they  continued  catching  them  up  to 
dark.  On  the  15th  I  only  saw  a  few  Little  Auks,  the  gale  having 
ceased  and  the  wind  changed  to  the  north  ;  I  observed  a  good  few 
Glaucous  Gulls,  but  on  the  i6th  I  only  saw  two,  and  the  Little  Auks 
were  all  away. — T.  Allan,  Tarbatness  Lighthouse. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Nesting  Habits  of  the 
Slavonian  Grebe. — We  once  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  Scottish 
nesting-place  of  the  Slavonian  Grebe  {Colytnhis  auritus),  and  think 
that  perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  species  at  its  breeding- 
place  may  prove  of  interest  to  others  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
When  we  reached  the  wind-swept  loch  where  these  birds  breed,  we 
found  them  a  great  deal  tamer  than  we  expected,  and  got  many 
excellent  views  of  them  going  to  and  coming  off  the  nest  and  in  the 
open.  The  males  were  a  good  deal  brighter  than  the  females, 
the  plumage  being  more  vivid  and  the  red  iris  very  conspicuous  in 
the  former  but  less  so  in  the  latter.  They  had  a  most  curious  note, 
a  kind  of  chattering  trill,  quite  indescribable  ;  when  we  first  heard 
it  we  thought  it  was  the  distant  noise  of  a  gullery,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  uttered  by  the  Grebes.  They  were  very 
vociferous ;  once,  when  a  male  and  female  were  approaching  each 
other,  they  swam  up  close  together,  lowered  their  heads  till  they 
were  almost  lying  along  the  water,  touched  their  bills  tip  to  tip,  and 
one  gave  vent  to  this  interesting  and  curious  trill.  They  were  very 
pugnacious,  driving  off  any  duck  which  happened  to  alight  near  them. 
We  found  two  nests,  both  built  in  beds  of  Eqiiisetmn  growing  in  the 
water.  One  nest  we  examined  very  closely ;  it  was  moored  round 
four  tufts  of  EqiiisetH7n  and  was  awash,  the  platform  on  which  the 
eggs  were  laid  being  extremely  sodden.  It  was  built  of  dead  reeds 
and  Equisctum^  and  contained  four  uncovered  eggs,  one,  doubtless 
the  last  laid,  being  very  much  cleaner  than  the  rest.     The  other 
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nest  was  at  no  great  distance,  but  in  it  the  eggs  were  almost  entirely 
covered.  The  birds  showed  no  fear  of  us,  in  fact  we  had  only  rowed 
off  a  short  distance  when  one  returned  and  got  on  to  the  eggs,  while 
the  other  bustled  about  in  the  reeds  close  at  hand. — Leonora 
Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 

Records  of  Presh-'water  Mollusca  from  Portpatrick. — 

In  Xhe  Journal  of  Cotichology  for  January  1915  (p.  266)  John  N. 
Kennedy  mentions  the  capture  of  the  following  species  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portpatrick  during  the  month  of  February  19 14: 
LimncRa  pereger,  L.  truncatula,  Ancylus  fliiviatilis,  Pisidium 
personatum,  and  F.  nitidum.  Pisidiuni  casertanum  is  also  recorded 
from  Glenluce. 

Oryphalus  abietis,  Ratz.,  in  Aberdeenshire. — On  13th 
October  19 14  I  found  in  Hazelhead  woods,  near  Aberdeen,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  C.  abietis,  Ratz.,  on  Silver  Fir  {Abies 
pectinata).  They  have  been  identified  as  such  at  the  British 
Museum.  This  is  the  first  record  for  Aberdeenshire,  I  believe,  and 
confirms  the  record  of  C.  abietis  for  Scotland  of  Professor  Hudson 
Beare  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixiv.).  This  occurrence  is  also  of 
interest,  in  that  in  this  case  the  beetle  has  been  found  on  its  host 
plant — the  Silver  Fir  {Abies  pectinata) — Professor  Beare's  record 
affording  no  evidence  on  this  point.  Gillanders  gives  spruce  as  its 
chief  host,  but  although  numerous  spruce  trees  {Picea  excelsa)  occur 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  are  no  signs  of  attack  by  C. 
abietis.  Both  larvre  and  adults  were  found  in  astonishing  numbers. 
C.  abietis  has  since  been  found  in  several  spots  in  the  same  locality. 
In  all  cases  the  beetles  were  found  in  dead  lopped-off  branches. 
The  galleries  are  found  chiefly  in  the  bark,  with  only  very  slight 
markings  on  the  wood,  principally  consisting  of  the  pupal  chambers 
and  the  portions  of  the  galleries  immediately  in  front  of  these.  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  the  large  number  of  tiny  flight  holes. 
Although  I  have  looked  for  the  species  in  many  other  locahties,  I 
have  never  found  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  local  though  abundant 
where  it  occurs. — Hubert  James  Stewart,  Aberdeen, 

Acanthocinus  aedilis,  L.,  in  Perthshire.^ — Two  specimens 
of  this  extremely  local  longicorn  beetle  have  recently  been  brought 
to  the  museum.  One  was  taken  at  Kenmore  by  Mr  Peter  Currie, 
and  the  other  at  Pitlochry  by  Miss  Elaine  Stuart.  I  was  not 
previously  aware  of  any  Perthshire  locality  where  it  had  been  taken 
except  Rannoch.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  its  range 
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is  extending,  or  whether  it  is  rather  more  widely  distributed  in  the 
Highlands  than  was  suspected. — Henrv  Coates,  The  Museum, 
Perth. 

Nais  elinguis,  Miill.;,  on  the  Isle  of  May. — On  29th  April 
and  i6th  May  1912,  I  found  this  little  Annelid  in  profusion  among 
fresh-water  algse  {Ulothrix,  etc.)  in  a  small  pool  on  the  Isle  of  May. 
The  pool  is  on  one  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  and  being 
a  mere  hollow  in  which  surface  water  collects,  it  is  usually  dried-up 
for  a  time  in  summer.  Specimens  of  the  worm  were  sent  to  the 
Rev.  Hilderic  Friend,  who  confirmed  my  identification,  thus 
removing  the  "square  brackets"  used  in  connection  with  the  species 
in  my  paper  on  "The  Oligochasta  (Earthworms  and  their  allies)  of 
the  Forth  Area,"  published  in  Froc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc.  for  session 
1 909-1 9 10. — William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 
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A  Bird  Lover's  Year.   By  the  Hon.  Gladys  Graham  Murray.    London  : 
Eveleigh  Nash,  1915.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  dainty  little  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  thirteen  essays 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  bird  life,  and  arranged  chronologically 
under  the  various  months  of  the  year.  Written  in  a  simple  and  pleasing 
style,  and  imbued  throughout  with  an  unconscious  enthusiasm  which  reveals 
the  great  love  of  the  authoress  for  her  subject,  the  book  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  nature-lover  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  would  indeed  form 
a  charming  gift-book  for  young  persons  with  scientific  tendencies,  and 
would  not  only  foster  and  encourage  such  tastes,  but  would  answer  in 
the  pleasantest  manner  possible  many  of  the  questions  which  are  apt  to 
bewilder  the  tiro  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  ornithology.  The 
thirteen  full-page  photographic  plates  which  accompany  the  essays  are 
from  negatives  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bonar,  and  are  all  excellent. 


Report  on  the  Immigration  of  Summer  Residents  in  the 
Spring  of  1913 ;  also  Notes  on  the  Migratory  Move- 
ments DURING  the  Autumn  of  1912.  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club, 
Vol.  XXXIV.     Price  6s.  net. 

This  is  the  penultimate  report  of  the  ten  promised  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Ornithologist's  Club.  It  deals  with  the  subject  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  its  predecessors,  and  contains   a  mass   of  valuable 
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information  duly  collated  under  various  headings.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  original  and  interesting  data  relating  to  England,  the  early  arrivals 
of  some  species  in  spring  being  one  of  the  outstanding  features;  but 
almost  all  the  Scottish  notes  have  been  already  published  elsewhere. 
The  autumn  migration  of  1912  receives  its  full  share  of  notice.  In  the 
introduction,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  unusual  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  November  movements,  enormous  immigrations  being  noticed 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month.  Among  the  interesting  items 
abstracted  from  other  publications,  there  are  many  records  of  uncommon 
species.  May  we,  however,  urge  once  more  upon  the  Committee  the 
importance  of  absolute  accuracy  when  dealing  with  data  such  as  they 
have  to  handle.  Among  the  Scottish  records,  quoted  from  published 
material,  there  are  again  a  good  many  inaccuracies,  these  being  chiefly 
errors  in  dates.  One  more  report  on  the  same  lines  is  promised  us,  and 
all  ornithologists  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  final  volume  in  which 
the  results  of  the  enquiry  are  to  be  summarised.  Meanwhile  there  is 
much  to  be  learnt  from  the  volume  under  notice,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  ornithology. — E.  V.  B.  and  L.  J.  R. 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  Household  and  Annoying  to  Man. 
By  Glenn  W.  Herrick.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company 
1914.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume  of  470  pages,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  most  useful,  accui-ate,  and  practical  compendium  on  the  various  lowly 
pests  which  annoy  the  housekeeper,  either  by  acting  as  carriers  of 
disease,  by  contaminating  or  devouring  his  food  supplies,  by  destroying 
his  books  and  furniture,  or  by  infesting  his  own  person.  The  book  is  written 
in  clear,  non-technical  language,  and  the  practical  measures  recommended 
are  full  and  explicit,  while  the  abundance  of  excellent  illustrations  will 
enable  the  non-scientific  reader  to  recognise  with  little  difficulty  the 
numerous  pests  which  trouble  either  himself  or  the  members  of  his 
family.  At  first  sight  one  might  imagine  the  work  to  be  mainly  useful  to 
our  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  but  on  perusal  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
what  a  large  proportion  of  the  noxious  insects  of  the  States  are  really 
introductions  from  Europe.  The  common  house-fly,  human  flea,  bed- 
bug, the  common  and  Australian  cockroaches,  meal-worm,  clothes-moth, 
larder  beetle,  cheese  mite,  head  louse,  and  numerous  others,  may  be 
taken  as  examples  to  show  how  useful  the  book  may  be  in  our  own 
country.  It  may  be  read  and  understood  without  even  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  entomology,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
our  readers. 


{Authors  are  responsible  for  nomenclature  used.)  !"■*•* 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  one  of  our 
contributors,  Mr  L.  N.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  in  action 
on  the  plains  of  France.  At  the  Universities,  both  of 
Aberdeen  and  of  Cambridge,  he  was  marked  as  a 
young  na'curah'st  of  great  promise,  and  original  observa- 
tions of  his  student  days  on  the  plumage  and  characters 
of  birds  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  scientific 
journals.  Later,  as  a  Carnegie  Research  Scholar,  as  one 
of  the  first  Beit  Fellows,  and  as  assistant  in  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  Aberdeen  University,  he  had  com- 
menced a  series  of  detailed  studies  on  the  structures  and 
relationships  of  certain  of  the  Marine  Annelid  Worms,  and 
some  of  these  studies  have  already  been  published.  As  a 
student  he  served,  latterly  as  Colour-Sergeant,  in  the  Aberdeen 
University  Company  of  the  4th  Batt.  Gordon  Highlanders 
(T.F.),  and  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  volunteered 
with  this  company  for  active  service,  receiving  a  commission 
in  the  Reserve  of  Officers,  from  which  he  was  posted  to  the 
2nd  Battalion.  By  his  early  and  lamented  death  on  the 
battlefield,  Scotland  has  lost  an  enthusiastic  and  effective 
worker  in  the  fields  of  natural  history. 

The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Rothschild  has  just  published  ^  an 

1  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  March  1915,  pp.  49-112,  pts.  vii-xiv. 
40  K 
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exceedingly  useful  "Synopsis  of  the  British  Siphonaptera," 
This  group  of  insects,  popularly  known  as  fleas,  has  been 
extensively  studied  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
present  author,  by  his  painstaking  and  exhaustive  researches, 
has  rapidly  made  himself  our  chief  authority  on  these 
familiar  (in  the  general  sense)  parasites.  His  "  Synopsis," 
which  we  are  pleased  to  note  can  be  purchased  separately  at 
the  very  moderate  charge  of  is.  6d.,  will  long  serve  as  an 
invaluable  introduction  to  the  study  of  fleas  in  general, 
and  British  ones  in  particular.  Ample  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens ;  a  key  to  all  the  British  genera  is  provided,  and 
every  native  or  introduced  genus  and  species  is  briefly  yet 
adequately  described.  A  catalogue  of  the  British  forms 
with  full  bibliography,  concludes  the  paper,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  eight  plates,  with  an  aggregate  of  no  fewer  than 
96  figures.  While  congratulating  Mr  Rothschild  on  the 
appearance  of  this  very  valuable  article,  we  may  point  out 
that  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  Hist07y,q}xo\.e.d  by  him 
in  every  case  as  Ann.  Scot.  N.  H.  Soc,  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  society,  and  should  be  referred  to  as 
Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist. 

The  effects  of  the  great  war  are  felt  by  everyone.  Even 
the  systematic  zoologist  has  now  fallen  under  its  influence, 
for  in  a  recent  paper  on  Bats  by  Oldfield  Thomas,^  wherein 
half  a  dozen  new  species  are  described,  three  of  them  have 
respectively  received  the  following  names :  Nyctalns  Joffrei, 
Pipistrellus  kitchener i,  and  Pipistrcllns  sturdeei  !  We  believe 
that  many  youthful  members  of  the  human  race  are  growing 
up  with  appellations  derived  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  we 
have  known  canine  friends  answer  to  the  name  of "  Bobs," 
but  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  never  before  have  bats  been 
selected  to  commemorate  our  naval  and  military  heroes  !  But 
since  aviation  is  playing  an  important  part  in  present-day 
field  operations,  while  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which 
truly  fly,  this  most  recent  example  of  nomenclature  may 
be  regarded  as  more  or  less  appropriate. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  refer  to  works  dealing  with  other 

'  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  February  1915,  pp.  225-232, 
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than  purely  zoological  subjects,  but  an  exception  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  a  charming  volume  from  the  pen  of  our 
esteemed  contributor,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  The  publishers, 
Messrs  James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  of  Glasgow,  recently 
favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  the  work,  which  bears  for  title 
Trees:  a  Woodland  Notebook.  We  have  perused  the  book  with 
much  interest  and  no  little  profit,  and  those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  elegant  style  of  the  author  will  realise 
the  force  of  our  dictum  when  we  assure  them  that  Sir  Herbert 
is  here  at  his  best.  In  a  series  of  short  essays  (thirty-four  in 
number)  the  principal  species  of  trees  grown  in  our  parks 
and  woodlands,  either  for  ornamental  purposes  or  for  the 
sake  of  their  timber,  are  discussed  historically,  economically, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  ornament ;  while  not  the  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  book  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  Gaelic  or  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  the  trees,  and 
the  place-names  derived  from  them.  The  origin  of  "  Nairn  " 
from  ainhuinn-fhearn,  meaning  "  alder-river  "  ;  "  Kingussie  " 
from  '^  cinn  giuthasaich"  "at  the  end  or  head  of  the  pine 
wood  "  ;  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  misnomer  of  "  May 
blossom"  for  a  tree  which  seldom  flowers  till  June — the 
name  being  originally  justifiable  but  now  rendered  less 
suitable  owing  to  a  change  in  the  calendar,  and  not  in  the 
flowering  season  ;  and  the  legend  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  purple  beech,  may  be  selected  as  examples  of  the 
fascinating  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  delightful  volume. 
Northern  readers  will  also  learn  with  pleasure  from  its  pages 
where  many  notable  specimens  of  the  trees  are  to  be  found 
in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  many  enjoyable  excursions  will 
be  made  in  consequence.  The  photographs  and  coloured 
plates  illustrating  the  essays  are  in  every  way  excellent, 
among  the  best  being  the  Sycamore,  the  flowers  of  Robinia, 
and  the  Scots  Pine  Wood,  on  pp.  56,  150,  and  162  respect- 
ively. 

The  Paisley  Naturalists'  Society  has  recently  issued  Vol. 
n.  of  its  Transactions,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hall,  The  volume  bears 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  activity  of  its  members,  and  contains 
carefully  compiled    lists    of  the  Mammals,    Birds,  Reptiles, 
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Amphibians,  Fresh-water  Fishes,  and  Macro-Lepidoptera  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  A  useful  paper  on  the  Fossils  in 
the  Paisley  Museum,  by  Duncan  Smith,  occupies  some  fifteen 
pages,  and  a  well-executed  geological  map  of  the  county 
is  pasted  within  the  cover  of  the  book.  The  editor  himself 
has  contributed  a  readable  series  of  "  Introductory  Notes," 
which  should  inspire  the  Society's  members  to  further  effort. 

The  study  of  our  Polych^ete  Worms  is  being  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  notably  by  students  of  the  Gatty  Marine 
Laboratory,  St  Andrews.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  inspiring  influence  of  Professor  M'Intosh,  our  great 
authority  on  this  group  of  creatures.  A  fourth  part  of  the 
"  Report "  on  the  specimens  obtained  by  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board  vessel,  Goldseeker,  has  just  been  published  by  James 
W.  Pryde.^  Ten  families  are  dealt  with  and  thirteen  species 
described.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  specimens 
representing  these  species  in  the  Goldseeker's  collection  was 
much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  previous  section  of 
the  Report,  and  hence  the  worms  belonging  to  the  families 
concerned  are  presumably  less  abundant. 

A  new  Scottish  beetle  is  recorded  by  T.  Hudson  Beare^ 
in  the  Entoniologisfs  Monthly  Magazine.  A  specimen  of  the 
species  in  question,  Oxyomus  porcatus,  F.,  was  taken  in 
Craigentinny  Meadows,  near  Edinburgh,  in  May  1908. 
Several  papers  of  interest  appear  in  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  the  same  journal.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  one  by  Herbert  Campion  on  the  life-history 
of  Snake-flies  {Raphidid)  ^ ;  an  account  of  the  larva  of  the 
rare  "  Short-tailed  "  or  "  Bloxworth  Blue  "  Butterfly  {Everes 
argiades)  by  T.  A.  Chapman,^  illustrated  by  one  coloured 
and  four  uncoloured  plates;  and  a  further  account  of  the  life- 
history  of  that  interesting  Hymenopterous  insect  known  as 
Methoca  ichnenmo7iides,  by  H.  G.  Champion.^ 

^  Ann.  a7id  Mag.  Nat.  Hist..,  February  191 5,  pp.  239-256. 

2  February  1915,  p.  43. 

2  January-February  191 5,  pp.  24-26. 

*  February  19 15,  pp.  35-38. 

^  February  19 15,  pp.  40-42. 
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By  Robert  Clyne.  X-^V 

{Coiiduded  from  page  37.)  ^--^r^    ^     V 

Water-rail  (^Rallus  aquaticus). — In  1909  and  19 14  specimens 
were  seen  near  the  loch  in  April  and  September,  and  they  may 
breed  there ;  it  is  a  most  likely  locality. 

Water-hen  {Gallimda  chloropus). — About  six  or  eight  pairs 
usually  breed  at  the  loch  each  summer,  and  a  few  remain  all  winter 
unless  frozen  out. 

Coot  {Fi/lica  atrd). — Coot  are  also  at  the  loch  all  the  year. 
About  thirty  pairs  are  present  all  summer,  and  six  to  ten  all 
winter.  They  breed  in  June  before  the  reeds  are  sufficiently  grown 
to  conceal  their  bulky  nests. 

Golden  V^.ox'EYt.  {Charadriiis  ph/vialis). — Arrive  in  large  flocks 
in  September ;  they  are  seen  very  frequently  throughout  the  winter,  1 

and  flocks  in    breeding    garb    appear    in    April,  remaining  on    till  | 

end  of  May  before  leaving  to  breed  on  the  moors.     I   have  one  ' 

record   in   July    191 2,  probably  of  non-breeding   birds.     Many    of  j 

these   fall   a  prey  to    the   Falcons.     In  September  19 13   six  were  1 

killed  by  striking  the  lantern.  ' 

Ringed  Plover  {/Egialitis  hiaticuld). — Are  resident  all  the 
year,  but  most  numerous  in  autumn  and  spring.     They  breed  in  ' 

scattered  pairs    in    different   places,  the  young  being   hatched  out 
in  May  and  June. 

Turnstone  {Strepsilas  ititerpres). — Arrive  in  September  and 
October   every  year,  but    not   numerously.     On    ist  June    1913  a  , 

dozen  in  beautiful  breeding  plumage  were  seen. 

Lapwing  {Vanellus  cristatus). — A  small  flock  of  these  remain 
all  winter  if  the  weather  keeps  moderate.  In  1910  and  191 1  early 
February  arrivals  occurred,  and  movements  are  observed  every 
March.  Midsummer  visitors  have  also  been  observed,  evidently 
birds  which  had  finished  their  nesting  duties  on  the  mainland. 
About  a  dozen  pairs  are  all  that  breed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Oyster-catcher  {JIcBfuatoptis  ostralegus). — Every  year  they 
arrive  in  March  and  April.  At  times  very  large  flocks  pass,  but 
more   usually   they  are  seen  in  small  parties  of  six  or  under.     In 
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September   and    October   they  are  again  numerous.     I  have   seen 
a  few  breeding  on  the  eastward  shore  of  the  Lewis. 

Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticold). — I  have  notes  of  their  appear- 
ance here  every  October  since  igio,  except  in  1913,  when  they 
were  not  seen  till  November.  On  several  occasions  they  have 
been  got  at  the  lantern,  but  they  have  never  been  numerous  at  any 
time,  nor  are  they  seen  on  their  spring  passage. 

Common  Snipe  {Galltnago  gallinago). — Snipe  are  numerous 
at  the  many  marshy  bogs  and  ditches  in  August  and  following 
autumn  months  every  year.  In  April  1913  one  was  killed  at  the 
lantern.     They  breed  numerously  a  few  miles  south  from  the  Butt. 

] ACKS^iVF.  (Ga//i/mgo  ga//ifiu/a). — There  are  always  arrivals  of 
these  in  October  and  November.  Several  have  been  killed  at  the 
lantern  when  on  flight. 

Knot  {Tri/iga  ca^iutus). — This  species  has  also  been  got  at 
the  lantern  several  times  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  a  few 
are  seen  at  the  pools  and  seashore  in  September  and  October. 

Dunlin  {Trifiga  alpind). — Dunlin  are  most  frequently  seen 
as  summer  visitors  and  breeders.  Young  birds  were  got  in  August 
1 913,  and  five  adults  were  killed  at  the  lantern  on  26th  August 
1914. 

Purple  Sandpiper  {Trt?iga  ifiaritima). — After  October  may 
be  seen  on  the  rocky  shores  all  the  winter,  and  have  frequently 
been  killed  at  the  lantern. 

Common  Sandpiper  {Totanus  hypoleucus). — Has  been  seen 
in  April  and  over  the  summer,  one  or  two  pairs  breeding  beside 
the  marshy  loch.     No  autumn  passage  has  been  specially  noted. 

Redshank  {^Totanus  calidris). — Common  round  the  rocky 
shores  all  the  year,  and  are  also  breeders  in  suitable  quarters. 

Curlew  {^Numetiius  arqiiata). — Are  never  altogether  absent 
from  the  extensive  machars  round  the  shores,  but  for  about  three 
months  the  majority  are  absent  at  the  breeding  grounds,  and  not 
many  are  seen.  In  September,  October,  and  November  they  are 
often  in  large  flocks. 

Whimbrel  [Ntimenms  phceopus) — Are  as  certain  visitors,  and 
as  eagerly  looked  for  as  are  the  first  Wheatears.  28th  April  in 
1908  and  19 1 2  are  the  earliest  records  of  their  coming.  In  other 
years  they  arrived  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  May.  They 
remain  here  till  end  of  May  before  leaving  to  proceed  to  their 
nesting  quarters.  Their  autumn  return  is  not  so  definitely  observed, 
but  they  are  usually  here  again  from  mid-August  to  the  end  of 
October. 

Arctic   Tern    {Ster/ia    ?nacrura). — Arctic  Terns   are   seen    or 
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heard  every  year,  nth  May  in  1908  being  the  earliest  record, 
other  years  a  week  later.  In  19 10  about  forty  pairs  bred  here, 
leaving  their  breeding  rock  on  7th  August.  21st  September  1912 
was  the  date  of  their  latest  presence,  when  they,  or  the  common 
species,  were  flying  noisily  round  the  lighthouse  lantern. 

Common  Tern  [Sterna  fluviatilis). — Not  so  common  as  the 
Arctic  species,  but  a  few  are  seen  and  a  few  breed  every  year. 

Black-headed  Gull  {Larus  ridibundus'). — The  six  or  eight 
pairs  which  breed  here  have  been  seen  as  early  as  20th  January  in 
1 91 3,  and  February  and  March  in  several  years,  and  in  September 
and  October.  If  they  do  leave  at  all  it  is  only  for  a  short  time. 
Their  comings  and  goings  have  never  been  particularly  noticed. 

Common  Gull  {Lams  canus). — Never  numerous  here,  but  two 
or  three  pairs  have  for  several  years  nested  beside  the  lighthouse. 
One  was  killed  at  the  lantern  in  March  191 1. 

Herring-gull  {Lams  arge)itatus).  —  Always  resident  here. 
Their  time  of  nesting  is  greatly  influenced  by  weather  conditions, 
but  earliest  noted  is  15th  May,  and  the  young  are  in  flight  early 
in  August. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  {Lams  fuscus). — Six  or  eight 
pairs  breed  on  outlying  rocks,  in  single  pairs,  at  different  places. 
Their  exact  time  of  coming  and  going  has  not  been  observed. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  {Lams  martmts). — I  have  seen 
several  small  nesting  colonies  of  these  on  the  East  Lewis  cliffs  not 
far  distant.  A  good  many  young  birds  are  seen  here  in  August  and 
September,  and  adults  forage  round  all  winter,  braving  the  wildest 
of  gales. 

Glaucous  Gull  {Lams  glaiicus). — This  large  creamy-white 
species  has  been  observed  here  on  several  occasions,  2nd  March 
1 9 14  being  the  latest  record. 

Iceland  Gull  {Lams  leucopterus). — This  winter  visitor  has 
also  been  observed  here  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

KiTTiWAKE  {Rtssa  tridadyki). — In  three  small  colonies  about 
live  or  six  hundred  nest  here.  Arriving  in  March  they  resort  to 
outlying  rocks  before  taking  to  their  breeding  cliffs.  Late  in  May 
or  early  in  June  they  begin  simultaneously  to  carry  nesting  material, 
but  owing  to  nests  being  robbed  of  the  eggs  by  other  gulls  or  grey 
crows,  or  destroyed  by  the  sea,  and  a  second  clutch  being  necessary, 
it  is  generally  the  first  week  in  September  before  the  last  youn^^  leave 
the  cliffs.     They  all  soon  afterwards  disappear. 

Richardson's  or  Arctic  Skua  {Lestris  crepidatus). — This  is  the 
only  Skua  I  have  observed  here,  and  that  only  on  a  few  occasions. 

Razorbill  {Alca   forda). — Razorbills  are  seen  all  through  the 
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summer  passing  in  flocks  to  feeding  grounds,  but  only  small  numbers 
have  been  seen  on  the  rocks  or  close  inshore,  and  have  never  bred. 

Little  Auk  {Mergulus  alle). — I  have  only  seen  these  on  one 
or  two  occasions  during  winter. 

Common  Guillemot  {Uria  troile). — These  are  seen  passing 
to  feeding  grounds  in  large  flocks  all  summer,  but  chiefly  in  June 
and  July.  In  19 13,  for  the  first  time  during  my  residence  here,  one 
pair  bred  on  the  cliffs;  and  in  1914  at  least  nine  pairs  remained  all 
summer,  breeding  immediately  under  a  colony  of  Kittiwakes. 

Black  Guillemot  {Uria  grylle). — Breed  numerously  in  the 
clefts  and  rents  of  rock  all  round  the  coast,  and  are  a  very 
interesting  species.  The  9th  and  20th  February  in  1912  and  191 3 
are  the  dates  of  their  earliest  appearance,  and  they  leave  the  coast 
as  soon  as  their  young  reach  the  sea.  The  majority  depart  in 
August,  the  latest  in  first  week  of  September. 

Puffin  {Fratercula  ardicd). — Are  also  seen  passing  in  large  flocks 
during  summer,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  them  nesting  on  the 
rocks  here,  but  they  do  not  breed.  Several  of  their  skeletons, 
and  also  of  the  Black  Guillemot  have  been  found  on  the  pasture- 
lands — remains  offcasts  of  Falcons  or  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  which 
had  been  picked  up  from  the  sea,  or  carried  from  the  beach. 

Great  Northern  Diver  {Colymbus  glacialis). — Seen  now  and 
again  in  the  sandy  bays  during  the  winter,  but  most  frequently  in 
April  and  March. 

Black-throated  Diver  {Colyt7ibus  ardicus). — These  are  also 
seen,  but  not  so  often  as  the  larger  bird. 

Little  Grebe  {Podiceps  minor). — A  pair  with  one  chick  was 
on  the  loch  here  in  August  191 2,  and  a  pair  in  19 14.  They  may  be 
annual  visitors,  or  resident — though  not  often  observed. 

Fulmar  {Fulmarus  gladalis). — The  Fulmar  was  only  rarely  seen 
passing  here  previous  to  191J,  when  on  19th  March  several  pairs 
came  to  the  rocks.  They  evidently  intended  breeding,  but  were 
stoned  away.  They  returned  again  repeatedly,  one  pair  staying  till 
August.  They  have  bred  at  Doon  Tower  cliffs  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Lewis,  about  six  miles  from  the  I>utt,  for  the  last  four  years. 
In  June  1913  I  saw  these  breeding  birds;  and  in  July  1914,  several 
young  chicks  on  the  cliffs.  They  were  said  to  come  from  North 
Rona,  but  are  called  here  St  Kilda  Gulls. 

Manx  Shearwater  {Puffinus  angloruni). — One  of  these  was 
killed  at  the  lantern  in  August  19 10,  and,  as  they  breed  in  other 
parts  of  the  Lewis,  may  often  pass  unobserved. 

Storm-petrel  {Procellaria  pelagica). — Have  never  been  seen 
except  as  lantern  visitors  at   night,  but  are  got  nearly  every  year, 
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August,  September,  and  October  being  the  months  of  record.  Their 
nests  have  been  searched  for  here  without  success,  but  they  breed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Lewis. 

Fork-tailed  Petrel  {Frocellaria  leucorrhoa). — One  of  this 
species  was  got  at  the  lantern  in  October  191 2. 

The  list  is  not  complete  without  the  addition  of  a  Carolina 
Crake  got  on  12th  November  191 3,  by  Mr  Blain,  Galson 
Lodge.  Mention  need  hardly  be  made  of  the  four  Parakeets 
which  were  here  in  July  1914,  as  they  had  been  escaped  birds 
from  some  passing  vessel,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
fresh  plum  aged,  and  strong  on  the  wing. 

Had  I  been  a  collector  and  not  an  observer  only,  the  list 
would  doubtless  have  had  other  additions.  More  especially 
does  this  remark  apply  to  the  smaller  migrants,  for  of  these 
I  have  included  none  whose  identification  was  doubtful. 
Uncertain  visitors  being  seen,  one  would  with  more  enthusiasm 
follow  them  up  in  the  hope  of  adding  a  rare  or  new  species 
to  the  avifauna  than  they  would  do  to  make  only  another 
observation,  and,  perhaps,  further  increase  their  uncertainty. 
Who  among  ardent  ornithologists  cannot  recall  several  of 
these  annoying  doubtfuls,  which  they  could  not  record  ? 


WATERFOWL  Ax\D  THE  AMERICAN  POND- 
WEED  {ELODEA  CANADENSIS). 

By  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

A  NOTABLE  addition  to  the  dietary  of  British  waterfowl 
was  made  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  American  pond-weed,  then  known  as  Anacharis 
alsinastruin,  but  in  recent  classification  as  Elodea  Canadensis. 
It  is  a  dioecious  plant  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  the  female 
form  has  reached  this  country,  wherefore  no  seeds  are  pro- 
duced on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  if  they  were  so,  it  is 
40  L 
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doubtful  whether  reproduction  of  the  species  would  be 
perceptibly  accelerated,  for  every  fragment  of  leaf  or  stem 
that  is  broken  off  and  floats  away  is  the  founder  of  a  new 
colony. 

This  beautiful  weed — for  it  is  beautiful  both  in  form  and 
colour — behaves  in  British  waters  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  forms  a  close  green  carpet 
over  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  stream ;  but  at  long  intervals 
of  years  it  rushes  into  rampant  growth  so  as  completely 
to  fill  considerable  sheets  of  water.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
forget  how  many,  one  such  uprush  of  Elodea  took  place  in 
Lochleven,  and  despairing  anglers  wrote  to  the  newspapers 
complaining  that  the  fishing  of  that  famous  loch  was  ruined 
for  ever,  unless  means  could  be  taken  to  eradicate  the  weed. 
I  replied  by  a  letter  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  assuring 
the  anglers  that  their  occupation  was  not  gone,  only 
suspended,  for  that  Elodea  never  remained  in  this  rampant 
condition  for  more  than  two  consecutive  seasons,  after  which 
it  would  retire  to  the  bottom  and  lie  low  until  the  soil  it  had 
exhausted  recovered  its  virtue.  Such  proved  to  be  the 
case  in  Lochleven,  which  I  believe  to  be  now  quite  as  fishable 
as  ever. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  behaviour  oi  Elodea  in 
the  White  Loch  of  Myrtoun,  a  sheet  of  water  within  the 
park  of  Monreith.  In  the  summers  of  1895  and  1896  there 
was  a  tremendous  growth  of  this  weed,  which  disappeared 
from  the  surface  during  the  winter  of  1906-7,  and  ceased  to 
be  conspicuous  or  troublesome  till  the  spring  of  191 3  when 
a  fresh  uprush  took  place.  In  that  summer  much  of  the 
surface  was  blocked  with  floating  masses  of  its  stems  and 
foliage  and  remains  so  to  the  present  time;  but  I  expect 
the  precedent  of  1895-6  will  be  followed,  and  that  the  water 
will  be  clearer  than  ever  by  the  end  of  spring.  For  these 
visitations  leave  this  good  effect  behind  them — every  other 
waterweed,  such  as  the  troublesome  ]\Iyriop]iylhiin,  is  choked 
into  insignificance. 

The  American  pond-weed  is  highly  nutritious ;  cattle 
are  very  fond  of  it ;  I  have  often  seen  them  browsing 
greedily  upon  it  in  the  Hampshire  chalk-streams.     But  the 
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chief  interest  it  affords  to  me  in  the  White  Loch  of  Myrtoun 
(which  has  been  a  sanctuary  for  waterfowl  for  more  than 
seventy  years)  consists  in  the  immense  number  of  surface- 
feeding  ducks  which  are  attracted  to  the  lake  in  the  years 
of  exuberance.  In  ordinary  seasons,  diving  ducks — golden- 
eye,  tufted  duck,  pochard  are  more  numerous  than  any 
others,  except  mallard  and  teal ;  but  these  are  quite  eclipsed 
now  by  great  flocks  of  wigeon.  Among  other  surface-feeding 
visitors  are  shovellers  (a  pair  bred  last  season  in  a 
neighbouring  swamp),  and  occasional  gadwall.  Whoopers 
I  have  not  seen  this  year,  but  they  paid  short  visits  in  the 
autumn  of  191 3  and  1914.  I  watched  one  flock  of  them  for 
some  time  one  day,  consisting  of  twenty-two  adult  swans 
and  three  cygnets ;  but  they  only  stayed  one  night  and  I 
could  not  see  them  take  any  food. 

The  introduction  of  the  American  pond-weed  to  British 
waters  has  been  attributed,  I  know  not  with  what  degree 
of  truth,  to  a  Cambridge  savant,  who,  having  received  some 
pieces  from  a  botanical  correspondent  in  Canada,  left  them 
in  his  wash-hand  basin  and  went  off  to  luncheon.  When 
he  returned  he  found  that  an  unsympathetic  housemaid  had 
emptied  the  basin  into  the  sink  and  the  specimens  were 
gone,  apparently  past  return.  A  few  years  went  by  before 
luxuriant  beds  of  a  plant  new  to  the  British  flora  were 
found  in  the  river  Cam.  From  the  Cam  it  spread  into 
the  canal  system  of  England,  seriously  hampering,  and 
threatening  wholly  to  hang  up,  all  traffic  on  those  silent 
highways.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  few,  if 
any,  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  has  not 
established  itself.  At  all  events  I  have  recognised  it  in  many 
waters  between  the  Spey  and  the  Hampshire  Test,  both 
included. 
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LEPIDOPTERA  (MOTHS)  AND  OTHER  INSECTS 
AT  SCOTTISH  LIGHTHOUSES,  CHIEFLY  IN 
THE  FORTH  AREA. 

By  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E. 

{Continued from  page  43.) 

The  finding  of  a  mislaid  box  since  the  publication  of  the 
previous  instalment  enables  me  to  add  the  following  species 
to  the  lists  of  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  taken  at  the  ISLE 
OF  May  lantern,  namely  : — 

Diptera.  —  Rhamphomyia  erythrophthalma,  Mg.,  one  $ 
(identified  for  me  by  ]\Ir  J.  E.  Collin) ;  Eiiphoria  cornicina, 
Fab.,  one  ?  ;  Hydrophoria  brunneifrons,  Ztt.,  one  $  — all  on 
night  of  17th  August  191 1;  and  Ochthiphila  polystigma,  Mg., 
one  ((J)  on  night  of  22nd  June  191 2. 

Hymenoptera. — Lasius  flavus,  De  G.,  one  $  ;  Ifomocidus 
ekgans,  Grav.  ?  dark  var.,  one  9  ;  Promethus  sidcator,  Grav.,  one  ? 
(these  are  the  two  ?  Bassides  mentioned  on  page  42) — all  on 
night  of  17th  August  191 1;  Hemiteles  tristator,  Grav.,  one  (c^) 
on  night  of  22nd  June  1912;  and  Ophion  distans,  Thorns.,  one 
{$)  in  beginning  of  September  191 2  (recorded  as  a  cj  of 
O.  luteiis  on  page  42).  For  the  identification  of  the  Ichneumon- 
flies  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Claude  Morley. 

II.  Records   from  Killantringan  Lighthouse  on  the  Coast 

OF  Wigtownshire. 

This  lantern  is,  it  appears,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  moths 
and  other  insects.  In  19 13  and  19 14  I  received  from  Mr  D.  A. 
Mowat,  lightkeeper,  13  separate  lots,  the  dates  of  capture 
ranging  from  April  to  October.  The  total  number  of  specimens 
sent  was  1068,  of  which  966  were  moths.  A  notable  "rush" 
occurred  on  the  night  of  19th  September  1913,  when  no  less 
than  356  moths  and  a  caddis-fly  were  secured  between  10  and 
II  p.m.  By  far  the  most  abundant  species  was  the  Silver  Y  or 
Gamma  Moth,  of  which  293  were  taken,  the  next  in  point  of 
numbers  being  the  Dark  Sword-grass  {Agrotis  siiffusa),  of  which 
there  were  forty-two  examples.  Plusia  ga?nma  was  also  largely 
represented  in  two  other  lots  sent  during  the  same  month.     The 
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complete   list    of    species    forwarded   from    this    lighthouse    is    as 
follows  ^ : — 

Lepidoptera. 

Arctia  caja,  L.— two  ( (? ),  end  of  July  19 13. 

Spilosoina  menfhastri,  Esp. — one  (  ?  ),  June  1914. 

Dicranura  vinula,  L. —  two  (c?  ?),  end  of  April  1914. 

Notodonta  dictaa,  L. — one  {$),  end  of  July  1913. 

N.    ziczac,    L.  —  one    ( ? ),    end    of    April,    and    one    {$)    in 
June  1914. 

Phalera  bucephala,  L.— three  (<?),  end  of  July  1913;  two  {$), 
July  1914. 

Leucania  cofitgera,  Fab. — one  (  ?  ),  July  19 14. 

Z.  conwia,  L. — one  ( (^  ),  July  1914. 

L.  palkfis,  L. — one  (  ?  ),  i8th  August  1914. 

Hydrcecia  niditans^  Bork. — one  ( c? ),  i8th,  and  one  24th 
August  1 914. 

H.  micacea,  Esp. — tw^o,  ist  September  19 13;  one  (  ?  ),  24th 
August  1 9 14. 

Xylophasia  polyodon  (L.,  non  Clk.) — occurred  on  a  number  of 
occasions;  eighty-four  specimens  in  all  were  sent,  the  largest 
numbers  taken  on  a  single  night  being  twenty-two  (17  c(>  5  ?) 
in  the  end  of  July  1913,  and  twenty-five  in  July  1914.  One  or 
two  were  of  the  black  variety. 

Charceas  grami?ns,  L. — two,  ist  September  19 13;  two  {S  9) 
on  i8th,  and  one  (?)  on  24th  August  1914. 

Luperina  testacea,  Hb. — two  {$  ?)  on  14th,  three  (two  of 
black  var.)  on   18th,  and  two  on  24th  August  19 14. 

L.  cespitis,  Fb. — two  (<?),  night  of  24th  August  1914. 

Miifnesfra  brassiccB,  L. — one  in  first  half  of  July  19 14. 

Apamea  didyma,  Esp. — one,  26th  August  1913;  seventeen  about 
middle  of  July,  and  two  on  i8th  August  1914. 

Miana  strigilis,  Clk. — one  {$),  end  of  July  191 3. 

M.  fascimicula,  Haw. — four  (3  (?,  i  ?  ),  middle  of  July  1914. 

Caradrina  morpheus^  Hufn. — one,  middle  of  July  1914. 

C.  quadripuficfata,  Fb. —  one,  early  in  July  1914. 

Agrotis  sufusa,  Hb. — one  on  26th  August,  forty-two  (chiefly 
^)  on  19th  September,  and  fourteen  (11  cJ,  3  ? )  on  29th 
September  191 3. 

1  In  a  box  containing  over  sixty  specimens  received  at  the  end  of  August 
191 3,  there  were  three  Greyling  Butterflies  (_Sa/yrus  semele),  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  assurance  that  they  were  caught  at  the  lantern,  they  have  not  been  inchided 
in  the  hst. 
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A.    segetu/n,    Schiff. — one    (9),    19th    September     191 3;    one, 
first  half  of  July  1914. 

A.  exclamafionis,  L. — two  in  June,  and  three  in  July  1914. 

A.  tritici,  L. — one,  i8th  August  19 14. 

A.  obelisca,  Hb. — one  on  12th,  one  on  14th,  and  one  on 
24th  August  19 14. 

A.  strigida,  Thnb. — nine  in  end  of  July  1913;  eighteen  in 
July  1 9 14. 

A.  pnecox,  L. — two  { c?  ?  ),  end  of  August  1913;  one  (  ?  ), 
i8th  August  1914. 

A.  lucernea^  L. — three  {2  $,  ,  i  ?  ),  end  of  July  1913  ;  six,  July 
1914;  one  ((?),  i8th  August  1914. 

Noctiia  glareosa,  Esp. — one  {$),  18th  August  1914. 

N.  c-nigrum,   L. — three  at   beginning,    and    four  in  middle  of 

July  1914. 

N.  xanthographa,  Fb. — eleven  on  26th,  and  twelve  on  31st 
August  1913;  sixteen  on  12th,  four  on  14th,  eleven  on  iSth,  and 
thirty-one  on  24th  August  19 14. 

Triphcena  comes,  Hb. — one  on  31st  August,  and  three  on 
19th  September  1913;  two,  i8th  August  1914. 

T.  pronnba,  L.  —  two  in  end  of  July,  twenty-two  on  26th 
August,  four  on  31st  August,  six  on  19th,  and  two  on  29th  September 
1913;  eighteen  in  July,  and  thirteen  in  August  19 14. 

Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  L. — one  ( (?)  in  end  of  July,  two  on 
19th,  and  three  (2  (? ,  i  ?  )  on  29th  September  1913  ;  two  on  i8th, 
and  one  on  24th  August  1914. 

Tceniocampa  i/icerfa,  Hufn. — one  {$),  April  19 14. 

T.  gracilis,  Fb. — one  {$),  May  1914. 

Anchocelis  lunosa,  Haw. — seven  {6  ^ ,  i  ?  ),  end  of  September 
1913;  three  {2$,  1$)  on  24th  September,  and  one  {S)  on 
24th  October  19 14. 

Xanthia  circellaris,  Hufn. — one  ( cJ  ),  end  of  September  191 3. 

Cirrhxdia  xerampeltiia,  Hb.— one  {$),  ist  September  1913. 

Dianthcecia  nana,  Rott. — one  (  ?  ),  i8th  August  1914. 

Epunda  iutulenta,  Bork. — one  {$),  19th  September  1913. 

E.  nigra,  Haw.  — one  ( ? ),  end  of  September  1913;  three 
{2$,  I  ?),  24th  August  1 9 14. 

PhlogopJiora  itieticulosa,  L. — one  ($)  on  31st  August,  six  on 
9th,  and  four  {2$,  2  ?  )  in  end  of  September  191 3;  two  {$  ?  ), 
24th  October  19 14. 

Aphcta  nebulosa,  Hufn. — one  (  ?  ),  end  of  July  1913. 

Hadena  dentina,  Esp. —  one,  middle  of  August  1913. 

Calocampa  vetusta,  Hb. — one  (  ?  ),  24th  October  19 14. 
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Cticullia  umbratica,  L.— one  (  ?  ),  middle  of  July  1914. 

Fliisia  gamma,  L. — very  abundant  in  191 3,  when  the  following 
were  taken:— 168  (89 (J,  79$)  on  night  of  31st  August;  293  on 
19th  September,  and  11 1  (80 (J,  31  ?),  end  of  September;  in  1914 
four  were  taken  in  third  week  of  July,  and  single  examples  on 
14th  August,  24th  August,  and  24th  October. 

Ellopia  prosapiaria,  L.  {fasciaria,  Schiff.)  —  three  ( c? ),  end 
of  July  191 3. 

Himera  pennaria,  L. — one  ( c?  ),  24th  October  1914. 

Amphidasys  betuiaria,  L. — one  {^),  June  1914. 

Oporabia  dilutafa,  Bork. — thirteen  {12$,  i  ?  ),  24th  October 
1914. 

Thera  variata,  Schiff. — two  ( (^  ),  latter  part  of  September  1913. 

Melanippe  fluduata,  L. — one,  26th  August  1913;  one,  24th 
August  1 9 14. 

Cidaria  truncata,   Hufn. — one   ( (J ),   latter  part    of  September 

1913- 

C.  tcstata,  L.— one  ( c?  ),  24th  August  1914. 

Scoparia  avibigualis,  Tr. — two,  middle  of  July  191 4. 

S.  angustea,  St. — one,  iSth  August  19 14. 

Notjwphila  noctuella,  Schiff. — one,  26th  August  191 3. 

Scopula  ferriigalis,  Hb. — one,  19th  September  1913. 

Crambus  perlellus.  Scop. — one,  end  of  July  191 3. 

C.   tristeHus,   Fb. — three,  August  191 3;  two  in  end  of  July,  and 

four  on  1 8th  August  19 14. 

C.  culmellus,  L. — one,  i8th  August  19 14. 

Tortrix  palleana,  Hb.  {icterana,  D.  L.) — two,  July  19 14. 
Orthot(2nia  antiquana,  Hb. — one,  24th  August  1914. 
Plutella    cruciferariim,    Zell.    {itiaculipetuiis,    Curt.) — one,     12th 
August  1914. 

Depressaria  costosa,  Haw. — one,  along  with  the  last. 

D.  arenella,  Schiff. — one,  24th  October  19 14. 
D,  applana,  Fb. — one,  April  1914. 

D.  heracleana,  De  G. — one,  end  of  September  1913;  two, 
April  1 914. 

(Ecophora  psei/dospretella,  Sta. — two,  iSth  August  19 14. 

Trichoptera. 

Limnophilus  rhombicus,  L. — one  (J),  night  of  31st  July  to  ist 
August  1913. 

Z.  lunatus,  Curt. — one  (  ?  ),  end  of  September  19 13. 
Stenophylax   permistus,    M'Lach. — one    (  ?  ),    19th    September 

1913- 
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Micropterna  sequax,  M'Lach. — one  (  $  ),  31st  July   1913;  one 
(1^),  24th  August  1914. 

Halesus  radiains,  Curt. — one  {S\  31st  August  19 13. 

DiPTERA. 

Chironomus  phimoses,  L. — one  (  ?  ),  i8th  August  19 14. 
Orthocladius  sordidellus,  Ztt.  ? — one  (  ?  ),  14th  August  1914. 
Tipula  confusa,  v.  d.  Wulp— two  (  ?  ),  26th  August  191 3. 
T.  varipennis,  Mg. — one  (9),  i8th  August  1914. 
T.  okracea,  L. — two  in  end  of  July,  two  on  26th  August,  and 
one  on   ist  September  1913;  numerous  in  August   1914,  when  the 
following  were  taken,  viz. :   i    $,   10    $  ,  on   12th,  12    (^,35   ?  ,  on 
14th  (mostly  swept  up  at  midnight  beside  incandescent  lamp),  4  $ 
on  i8th,  and  3  $,\   ?  ,  on  24th. 

Leptis  fringaria,  L,— one  ($  ),  14th  August  19 14. 
Catabomba  pyrastri,  L. — one  (  $  ),  end  of  September  1913. 
Syrphus  ribesii,  L.— one  (  $  ),  14th  August  19 14. 
S.  corolla,  Fb.— one  (  $  ),  24th  August  19 14. 
Dryomyza  flaveola,  Fb.— one  (?),  14th  August  1914. 

Hymenoptera, 
Myrmica  scabrinodis,  Nyl.— one  (winged   ?  ),  14th  August  19 14. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Benibidiiim  rnfescens,  Guer. — one,  14th  August  1914. 

Necrophorus  ruspator,  Er. — one  ( ? ),  end  of  July  191 3; 
one  on  iSth,  and  one  on  24th  August  19 14. 

Aphodius  rufipes,  L.— two  on  12th,  thirteen  on  18th,  and  six 
on  24th  August  1 9 14. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  THE 
OUTER  HEBRIDES. 

By  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  M.A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab.), 
F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S. 

{Continued  frotn  page  67.) 

We  have,  therefore,  on  this  island  a  number  of  species 
of  water-beetles  occupying  all  the  available  types  of  habitat, 
and  the  same  species  dominate  the  fauna  as  are  dominant  in 
others  of  these  western  islands.  There  are  no  species  not  found 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  vast  majority  are  found  all  through 
the  British  islands.  If  Lewis  had  recently  been  part  of  the 
mainland  which  had  become  separated  off  by  subsidence  of 
an  intervening  land-tract,  the  water-beetle  fauna  is  just  what 
would  be  expected,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  this  is 
the  correct  view  of  the  origin  of  the  faunas  and  floras  of 
these  western  Scottish  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  be  no  agreement  among  geologists  as  to  when  these 
islands  formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  or  as  to 
their  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Glacial  period,  when  at 
least  most  of  Scotland  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  With 
regard  to  this  we  find,  according  to  one  view,  that  during  the 
Glacial  period  there  was  a  considerable  elevation  of  land  in 
the  Britannic  area,  and  that  this  land  stretched  far  out  to  the 
westward  ;  whereas  according  to  another  view,  the  Glacial 
period  was  marked  by  a  subsidence  of  at  least  the  western 
part  of  Scotland,  so  that  these  islands  were  more  or  less 
completely  submerged. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  beetles  of  Tiree,  Mr  W.  E.  Sharp 
assumes  the  correctness  of  the  former  view,  while  Mr  P.  A. 
Buxton,  commenting  on  this  paper,  gives  the  authority  of 
other  geologists  for  saying  that  "  Tiree  must  almost  certainly 
have  been  isolated  from  the  mainland  since  Pre-glacial  times. 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain  (as  far  as  geological  facts  can  be 
certain)  that  the  island  was  completely  covered  by  a  part 
40  M 
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of  the  '  Scotch  Sea.'  "  ^  Without  entering  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  "  Scotch  Sea "  may  or  may  not  have 
completely  covered  the  outer  islands,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  fauna  of  Coll  and  Tiree 
is  identical  with  that  of  Lewis. 

If  the  former  view  is  correct,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  and 
other  western  islands  have  become  separated  from  the  main- 
land in  Post-glacial  times  by  subsidence  of  intervening 
land-tracts,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some,  perhaps  most  of 
the  water-beetle  fauna,  has  reached  the  island  by  a  normal 
process  of  dispersal  by  short  flights  and  local  floods ;  whereas 
if  the  islands  have  been  separated  from  the  mainland  since 
Pre-glacial  times,  we  have  either  got  to  assume  that  the 
fauna  is  a  relict  from  Pre-glacial  times,  or  that  it  has  arrived 
there  since  the  Glacial  period  by  crossing  the  sea. 

As  to  these  island  faunas  being  Pre-glacial  relicts,  the 
question  seems  scarcely  worth  considering.  It  is  held  by 
some  authorities  that  the  so-called  "  Lusitanian  "  element  in 
the  west  of  the  Britannic  area  survived  the  Glacial  period 
either  where  it  now  is  or  on  a  westward  land-extension  ;  but 
this  element  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Britannic  fauna 
and  flora,  and  only  one  of  the  water-beetles  in  the  Lewis  list 
could  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  it.  Apart  from 
this,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  glaciation  of— or 
perhaps  iceberg  action  on — these  islands  was  very  complete, 
so  that  the  probabilities  of  anything  surviving,  except 
perhaps  purely  arctic  species,  are  very  remote. 

We  may,  therefore,  enquire  as  to  whether  it  is  at  all 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  present  water-beetle  fauna 
could  have  crossed  the  intervening  sea.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  species  are  always  experimenting  with  new 
ground  in  an  endeavour  to  find  something  that  suits  them  ; 
and  we  find  that  if,  for  instance,  a  new  pond  is  dug  in  a 
district  it  quickly  becomes  inhabited  by  water-beetles,  the 
actual  kinds  which  first  occupy  it  varying  in  different  districts 
and  at  different  periods.  One  would  almost  expect  that  any 
newly  opened  habitat  would  be  not  only  first  seized  but  also 
permanently  retained    by  the  dominant    community  in  the 

'  Loc.  cit.,  1 91 3,  p.  51. 
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district,  and  in  such  an  area  as  Lewis  a  newly  dug  pond 
should  be  first  and  permanently  occupied  by  the  peaty  pool 
species,  especially  seeing  that  most  of  the  species  of  this 
community  freely  occupy  ponds  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
islands.  Yet  although  we  find  members  of  this  community 
well  represented  in  such  a  pond,  species  from  the  lochs  also 
occur  there.  In  the  ballast-holes  dug  in  the  boulder  clay 
along  the  roadsides  one  could  trace  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  these  latter  as  the  Sphagnum  and  other  bog-plants 
invaded  and  ultimately  completely  occupied  the  holes.  In 
the  newest  holes,  dug  only  a  few  weeks,  one  or  more  of  four 
species  seemed  to  be  always  the  first  arrivals — H.  gyllenhaln, 
H.  pubesce?is,  A.  bipiistulatus,  H.  viridicollis  —  all  species 
typical  of  the  peaty  pool  community. 

Altogether  32  species  occurred  in  the  twenty-three  ballast- 
holes  examined,  which  were  in  all  stages  of  degeneration 
from  a  weedless  clayey  pit  to  a  Sphagnum  pool.  Naturally, 
the  most  abundant  species  on  the  island  had  the  best  chance 
of  overrunning  these  pits,  so  that  in  the  accompanying  table 
showing  the  percentage  of  occurrence  of  all  the  species  in 
the  pits  these  are  to  be  found  highly  placed.  If,  however, 
we  compare  the  number  of  occurrences  of  these  species  in 
the  pits  with  the  total  number  of  their  occurrences  in  the 
island,  we  find  that  several  of  the  loch  species  are  high  in  the 
list — vide  column  2  of  the  accompanying  table  : — 


The   Water-Beetles  of  the  Ballast-holes. 


Agabus  bipustulatus 
Hydroporiis  pubescens 
Hydroporus  gyllenhalii 
Helophorus  viridicollis 
Hydrobius  picicrits 
Philhydrus  fuscipennis 
Limnebiiis  truncatellus 
Hydroporus  obscuriis 
Haliplus  lineatocollis 
Hydroporus  nigrita 
Agabus  sturmii 
Agabus  chalconotus 
Rhantus  bistrialiis  . 


23 
20 

}■■ 

10 

8 


Hydroporus  iiicogtiiius 
Laccobius  minutus 
Agabus  sturmii    . 
Haliplus  welmckei 
Dytiscus  punctulatus 
Acilius  sulcatus   . 
Haliplus  ruficollis 
Colymbeles  fuscus 
Hydrobius  picicrus 
Ilybius  a-nescens   . 
Limnebius  truncatellus 
Helophorus  brevipalpis 
Helophorus  viridicollis 


% 
-  100 


1 


50 

43 

42 

41 

40 
38 
37 
36 
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The  Water-Beetles  of  the  Ballast-holes — continued. 


Anacana  globulus    . 
Hydroporus  hicogmtus 
Colymbetes  fusciis    . 
Haliplus  ruficollis  . 
Hydroporus  palusiris 
Hydroporus  erythrocephalus 
Gyrinus  nataior 
Helophorus  brevipalpis 
Haliplus  wehnckei  . 
Hydroporus  palustris 
Agabus  arcticus 
Ilybiiis fuliginosiis    . 
Ilybius  cenescens 
Dytiscus  punctulatus 
Hydroporus  lituraius 
Agabus  nehulosus    . 
Dytiscus  marginalis 
Acilius  sulcatus 
Laccobius  minutus  . 


'-     2 


The  number  of  occurrences  of  each 
species  in  the  twenty-three  ballast-holes 
examined. 


Agabus  clialconotus 
Haliplus  linealocollis     . 
Agabus  nebulosus 
Helophorus  agualicus    . 
Hydroporus  nigrita 
Philhydrus  fuscipennis 
Agabus  bipustulatus 
Hydroporus  gyllenhalii 
Dytiscus  fuarginalis     . 
Hydroporus  pubescens  . 
Hydroporus  lituraius  . 
Ilybius  fuliguiosus 
Rhantus  bistriatus 
Hydroporus  obscurus     . 
A  nacana  globulus 
Hydroporus  erythrocephalus 
Hydroporus  palustris    . 
Agabus  arcticus   . 
Gyrinus  natator  . 


% 
35 

33 
32 

29 
26 

25 
21 
20 

i8 
17 
15 
14 
13 

lO 


The  number  of  occurrences  of  each 
species  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  occurrences  of  the  species  in 
the  island. 

Now  these  pits  in  the  clay  at  first  form  an  ordinary  fresh- 
water pond  type  of  habitat,  since  they  are  filled  with  rain- 
water, and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  acidity.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  pass  very  rapidly  to  the  acid-water  type, 
small  patches  of  Sphagnum  developing  at  their  edges,  and 
gradually  spreading  over  them,  while  others  first  become 
overgrown  with  glyceria,  and  pass  more  slowly  over  to  the 
Sphagnum  pool ;  but  even  in  ponds  thick  with  glyceria  the 
water,  after  a  time,  becomes  deep  brown  in  colour,  suggestive 
of  peatiness. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES. 

Linnet  in  Orkney. — In  the  new  B.O.U.  list  (19 15)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Linnet  {Acaiithis  caiuiahind)  is  local  or  rare  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Orkney,  where  it  is  fairly  plentiful  on  the  Mainland  in  spring  and 
also  in  winter,  when  there  is  much  snow  on  the  ground.  During 
snow  they  are  very  tame  and  may  be  caught,  together  with  Mealy 
Redpolls  {^A.  linarid)  under  a  riddle.  One  of  those  so  caught  was 
kept  in  a  cage  for  a  fortnight,  and  on  being  liberated  refused  to  be 
driven  away,  but  returned  to  its  cage.  —  H.  W.  Robinson, 
Lancaster. 

[In  their  "  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Orkney  Islands,"  Buckley  and 
Harvie-Brown  write  of  the  Linnet  thus  : — "  Common  and  resident 
even  in  Low's  time,  receiving  large  additions  to  its  numbers  in 
winter :  it  breeds  in  many  localities  on  the  Mainland,  and  also  in 
Rousay  and  Hoy." — Eds.] 

Ta'wny  O^wl  attacking  Sparro'ws. — Next  door  to  the  Post 
Ofifice  at  Haddington  is  a  house  with  ivy  growing  up  the  gable  and 
round  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  rone ;  there  is,  moreover,  a 
lamp  burning  on  the  adjacent  pavement.  When  on  guard  at  the 
Post  Office  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  February,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  Tawny  Owl  come  and  hover  in  front  of  the  house  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  with  legs  stretched  out  before  him  make 
a  plunge  at  the  ivy.  Immediately  there  flew  out  a  sparrow  into  the 
darkness,  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  owl  secured  its  prey  or 
not.  The  incident  gave  me  something  to  think  about  for  the  rest 
of  the  night. — William  M.  Ingles,  Haddington. 

Uncommon  Birds  on  the  Beauly  Pirth. — Mr  Berry, 
Lentran,  has  kindly  sent  me  notes  of  the  following  interesting 
birds  seen  by  him  on  the  Beauly  Firth  during  the  year  1914. 
On  17th  July  three  Ruddy  Shelducks  {Casarca  fem/ginea),  very 
wild,  were  observed;  on  21st  September  two  Ospreys,  two  Ruffs, 
and  one  Black-tailed  Godwit  were  seen,  and  next  day  another 
Black-tailed  Godwit;  on  the  29th  a  Leach's  Forktailed  Petrel  was 
secured  and  a  Fulmar  picked  up.  On  3rd  October  Mr  Berry 
received  a  Green  Sandpiper  in  the  flesh,  shot  on  26th  September 
on  the  river  Ness. — Annie  C.  Jackson,  Swordale. 
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Gadwall  nesting  in  Caithness.— It  is  of  interest  to  report 
that  in  July  19 14  I  again  observed  a  pair  of  Gadwall  {Anas  strepera) 
and  young  on  the  same  loch  in  Caithness  whence  I  first  recorded 
them  in  July  1912  {Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  44).  I  also  came  across 
a  female  and  four  young  on  another  loch  some  30  miles  distant. — 
Annie  C.  Jackson,  Swordale. 

Goosander  in  Orkney.  —  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Goosander  {Mergiis  merganser)  is  rare  in  Orkney  (see  191 5  B.O.U. 
list,  p.  187),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  I  obtained  an  adult 
male  on  4th  December  1906  at  the  Bridge  of  AVaithe,  the  outlet  of 
Loch  Stenness,  during  the  evening  flight  of  Mergansers.  An  old 
gunner  of  over  fifty  years'  experience  informed  me  that  he  had  only 
known  of  two  others  shot  in  the  vicinity,  viz.,  two  females,  many 
years  ago,  at  the  Bridge  of  Brogar  between  Lochs  Stenness  and 
Harray. — H.  W.  Robinson,  Lancaster. 

Whimbrels  at  Musselburgh  in  winter. — On  25th  January 
five  Whimbrels  {Numetiius  phmopus)  were  observed  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  flock  of  Bar-tailed  Godwits  at  Musselburgh.  I  had  heard 
their  rippling  note  some  days  before,  but  since  the  date  mentioned 
I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any.  In  your  last  April  issue  there 
was  a  similar  occurrence  from  the  Forth  area.  With  reference  to 
the  irruption  of  the  Little  Auk  {Mergulus  alk),  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  one  was  found  dead  at  the  beginning  of  February 
about  a  mile  inland;  it  was  in  an  extremely  bad  condition,  and 
must  have  been  dead  for  a  considerable  time. — F.  S.  Beveridge, 
Loretto. 

Gulls  and  Searchlights. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
note  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist  for  March  by  the  Misses  Baxter  and 
Rintoul  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Gulls  in  the  searchlights  on  the 
Forth.  I  had  observed  exactly  the  same  thing  in  Weymouth  Bay 
in  December.  The  birds  appeared  to  collect  in  large  numbers  at 
dusk,  and  as  the  searchlights  from  the  forts  on  the  breakwater 
played  across  the  bay,  we  could  watch  the  Gulls  flying  as  high  as 
we  could  see  them  in  the  light,  backwards  and  forwards,  then 
swooping  down  to  the  water  and  up  again,  keeping  towards  the 
searchlight  end  of  the  beam  of  light,  evidently  quite  unafraid,  and 
no  doubt  grateful  for  the  extra  hours  to  feed  in.  It  was  curious 
to  watch  the  Gulls  flying  on  a  very  dark  night ;  then  their  silhouettes, 
with  the  strong  light  behind  them,  gave  the  impression  of  a  cloud 
of  black  smoke  being  blown  across  the  brilliant  streak.     When  the 
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light  moved  and  shone  on  the  birds  themselves,  they  looked  like 
flashes  of  silver  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  gulls  I  saw  were 
Black-headed  and  a  few  Herring  Gulls,  mostly  immature.  The  birds 
were  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  evening,  between  8  and  lo  o'clock. 
I  never  saw  them  during  the  night. — Mary  G.  S.  Best,  Chelsea. 

[Although,  as  a  rule,  we  only  publish  observations  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  fauna  of  Scotland,  an  exception  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  above  note,  since  it  may  be  read  with 
interest  in  connection  with  the  communication  on  the  same  subject 
in  our  March  number. — Eds.] 

Irruption  of  Little  Auks. — One  was  picked  up  in  Kilmacolm 
on  15th  December;  another  in  Wraes  Wood,  Houston  Parish,  on 
7th  January  ;  and  another  near  Linwood  about  same  date. —  T. 
Thornton  MacKeith,  Kilmacolm. 

On  Monday,  14th  of  December,  two  Little  Auks  (one  of  them 
alive)  were  found  near  Torrance,  Stirlingshire,  and  one  was  found 
newly  dead  at  Loch  Ardinning,  near  Strathblane,  on  15th.  On  one 
of  these  dates  a  bird  was  seen  at  Glenorchard  as  it  rose  out  of 
a  hill  drain  and  flew  about  50  yards.  One  was  found  dead  near 
Stidreggs,  Beattock,  Dumfriesshire.  One  of  my  shepherds  at 
Kinnelhead,  Beattock,  found  a  bird  dead  there.  These  two  birds 
were  found  on  the  14th  or  15th.  A  gamekeeper  said  he  believed 
he  had  seen  a  Little  Auk  on  the  Earshaig  Burn  near  Beattock 
on  one  of  these  days.  It  was  able  to  fly.  It  is  noticeable  that 
there  is  not  a  single  record  from  "Solway"  in  the  map  in  The 
Annals  of  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  April  1895,  to  illustrate  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Little  Auk."  On  ist  January  I  found  a  dead  Little  Auk 
near  Crieff. — James  Bartholomew,  Torrance. 

[The  "irruption"  of  191 1- 12  reached  the  "Solway"  area — see 
Scot.  Nat.  for  April  1912. — Eds.] 
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BOOK    NOTICE. 

Flies  in  Relation  to  Disease:  Blood-sucking  Flies.  By  Edward 
Hindle,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1914.  Price 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  results  of  their  enterprise  in  issuing  to  the  public,  under 
the  general  heading  of  "Public  Health  Series,"  a  number  of  volumes 
dealing  with  subjects  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  Not  the 
least  valuable  of  these  are  the  two  volumes  on  Flies,  one  of  which 
it  was  our  pleasure  to  notice  some  little  time  ago,  while  the  other, 
dealing  with  those  species  which  are  capable  of  sucking  blood  by  means 
of  a  piercing  proboscis,  now  lies  before  us.  Dr  Hindle's  work  is  a 
masterly  summary  of  what  is  now  known  on  the  subject,  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Mosquitoes  and  their  connection  with  malaria,  yellow  fever,  filariasis, 
and  other  less  familiar  diseases,  form  the  subject  of  six  chapters,  which 
include  some  extremely  helpful  classificatory  tables  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  assist  the  student  to  determine  the  species  of  Anopheles  and 
Stegoviyia — the  genera  mainly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  such 
diseases.  Later  chapters  deal  with  various  Tabanidas  (Breeze-flies  or 
Gad-flies),  which  are  of  less  importance  ;  then  follows  a  well-written 
account  of  the  genus  Glossitia.,  with  its  several  species,  all  of  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  trypanosomes,  fly-disease,  and  sleeping-sick- 
ness. Lastly,  several  blood-sucking  Muscidas  (e.g.,  Stomoxys  and 
Lyperosia),  and  some  of  the  Hippoboscida;  receive  adequate  treatment. 
The  introductory  chapters,  dealing  with  the  structure  and  classification 
of  flies,  should  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  student,  while  those  sections 
of  the  book  which  are  devoted  to  the  life-cycles  of  the  insects  are  of 
much  interest  and  no  little  importance,  for  it  is  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  that  the  success  of  any  prophy- 
lactic measures  must  largely  depend.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
the  illustrations  excellent.  The  misprints  are  few,  and  those  we  have 
noticed  may  be  mentioned,  in  case  a  second  edition  should  oflTer  an 
opportunity  for  correction.  On  p.  15  the  scutellum  is  ascribed  to  the 
metathorax  instead  of  the  mesothorax ;  p.  20,  legend  to  fig.  6,  siigmen 
should  be  stigma  (twice)  ;  p.  35,  line  6,  lanceolate  is  wrongly  spelled  ; 
p.  151,  line  12  from  foot,  Cypri?todontidiv,  also  wrongly  spelled  ;  p.  167, 
line  19  from  foot,  fe7nurs  should  h^  femora. 


A  notice  of  the  new  B.O.U.  "List  of  British  Birds,"  now  in  type,  is  held  over 
till  next  month  through  want  of  space. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  appeal 
which  is  printed  on  a  separate  slip  and  inserted  in  each  copy 
of  our  present  number.  Surely  no  words  of  ours  are  necessary 
to  arouse  the  practical  sympathy  of  those  Scottish  Naturalists 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  great  struggle  now  being  waged  on  the  soil  of 
Flanders.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  and  comfort  our  heroes  at 
the  front  in  every  possible  way,  and  we  trust  that  all  who 
peruse  these  lines  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  take  a  practical 
share  in  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  "  Scottish  Naturalists  " 
beds. 

Our  ornithological  readers  will  be  interested  in  "  A  Note 
on  Loxia  pytyopsittacus^  Bork.,"  from  the  pen  of  Claud  B. 
Ticehurst.^  The  author  at  the  outset  expresses  surprise  that 
the  "  Parrot  Crossbill,"  the  bird  in  question,  is  not  included 
in  the  recently  published  B.O.U.  List  of  British  Birds,  either 
as  a  good  species  or  subspecies.  He  draws  attention  to 
Selby's  Ross-shire  specimen,  which  still  exists  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum,  and  which  was  used  by  Selby  for  the 
figure  in  his  work,  and  the  later  editions  of  "  Bewick." 
Pennant,  Fleming,   Macgillivray,   Dresser,  and    Hartert  are 

1    The  Ibis,  April  191 5,  pp.  355-357. 
41  N 
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all  stated  to  have  accepted  L.  pytyopsittaais  as  a  good 
species,  while  the  specimens  recorded  by  Yarrell  as  having 
been  obtained  in  Britain  are  also  referred  to  as  authentic. 
The  author  finally  remarks  that  "  it  would  appear  to  be 
unreasonable  to  accept  L.  scotica  as  a  good  form  and  yet 
exclude  L.  pytyopsittacus"  It  is  desirable  to  add  to  Dr 
Ticehurst's  useful  communication  that  the  Parrot  Crossbill 
in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  was  acquired  with  the  Jardine 
collection  of  British  birds  in  1876.  On  the  base  of  the 
stand  on  which  the  specimen  is  mounted  there  is  inscribed 
"  Ross-shire,  1822,"  also  "the  type  of  Bewick's  figure."  It  is, 
moreover,  figured  on  Plate  LI  1 1.*  of  Selby's  "  Illustrations." 
Although  this  specimen  is  mentioned  in  both  Selby's  and 
Jardine's  works  on  British  birds,  the  year  of  its  capture, 
strange  to  say,  has  not  hitherto  been  placed  on  record. 
The  bird  is  in  the  "  green  and  red  "  stage  of  plumage,  but 
the  tips  of  the  longest  primaries  are  broken,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  wing  measurement.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  considerably  more  than  100  mm. 

To  our  already  considerable  literature  regarding  the  life 
of  the  Plaice  Dr  A.  Bowman  makes  a  valuable  addition  in 
his  account  of  "  The  Distribution  of  Plaice  Eggs  in  the 
Northern  North  Sea."^  The  continuous  collecting  of 
material  at  definite  stations  and  at  regular  intervals  has 
revealed  with  great  accuracy  the  circumscribed  areas  to  which 
mature  Plaice  resort  for  spawning.  These  lie  in  moderately 
deep  water  within  the  50-fathom  line  on  a  narrow  belt  along 
the  East  Coast,  but  the  most  frequented  areas  are  local 
patches  well  within  the  Moray  Firth.  It  would  appear  that 
in  their  later  stages  of  development  the  Plaice  eggs  tend  to 
sink  to  lower  layers  of  water,  and  that  all  the  eggs  are 
carried  by  ocean  currents  in  a  general  southwards  and  east- 
wards direction  from  their  individual  spawning  area.  This 
drift  is  counteracted  by  a  migration  of  mature  Plaice  for 
considerable  distances  against  the  prevailing  currents  in  the 
period  antecedent  to  spawning  time. 

The  terrestrial  and  marine  Mites  found  during  the  survey 
of  Clare  Island  and  the  surrounding  district  have  for  some  time 
'  "Fisheries,  Scotland,"  Sci.  Invest.,  1914,  ii. 
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past  been  engaging  the  attention  of  J.  N.  Halbert,  of  Dublin, 
whose  Report  we  have  now  before  us.^  It  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  neglected 
group,  and  must  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  study  of  this  section  of  the  British  fauna.  The  portion 
dealing  with  the  Gamasoidea  is  particularly  valuable,  and 
many  new  species  are  described.  In  the  notes  on  general 
distribution  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  Scottish 
records  of  Oribatids  (by  W.  Evans)  are  mentioned.  Five 
plates  of  structural  details  amply  illustrate  the  text. 

Conchologists  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  Part  21 
of  J.  W.  Taylor's  splendid  JMoiiogfapli  of  the  Land  and 
FresJi-ivater  Mollusca  of  the  British  Isles.  This  part 
completes  the  third  volume  and  is  dated  21st  December 
1914.  Since  it  is  made  up  of  Appendix,  Bibliography, 
List  of  Subscribers,  and  Index,  nothing  need  be  said  of 
the  Part  itself;  but  we  should  like  to  offer  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  author  on  the  completion  of  the  present 
volume,  and  to  wish  him  strength  and  opportunity  to 
complete  what  will  rank  as  the  finest  work  on  the  subject 
hitherto  published,  and  one  which  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  knowledge  and  untiring  zeal. 

1  "Clare  Island  Survey,  Part  39,  ii. — Acarinida  ;  ii.  Terrestrial  and 
Marine  Acarina,"  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  xxxi.  (March  191 5). 
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ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  EASTERN 
SHORT-TOED  LARK  AT  FAIR  ISLE:  AN 
ADDITION  TO  THE  BRITISH  AVIFAUNA. 

By  William  Eagle  Cl-^rke. 

During  recent  years  the  ornithological  investigations 
carried  out  in  the  Scottish  islands  have  contributed  several 
novelties  to  the  British  avifauna  of  far  Eastern  (Asiatic) 
origin.  From  the  Flannan  Isles  came  the  Eastern  Skylark, 
Alauda  arvensis  cinerascens ;  from  Auskerry  (Orkney)  the 
Dusky  Warbler,  Phylloscopns  fuscatus ;  and  from  Fair  Isle 
came  the  Pine-bunting,  Einberiza  leucocepJmla}  The  latest 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  these  interesting  peregrinators  is  a 
specimen  of  an  Eastern  race  of  the  Short -toed  Lark 
( Calandrella  brachydactyla). 

On  the  nth  of  November  1907  a  stranger  was  detected 
among  a  small  party  of  Skylarks  at  Fair  Isle.  It  proved  to 
be  a  Short-toed  Lark,  and  was  recorded  {Annals  of  Scottish 
Natural  History,  1908,  p.  yy)  as  the  second  known  Scotch 
example  of  that  rare  visitor  to  the  British  Isles.  On  the 
acquisition  of  further  material  it  was  noticed  that  this  bird 
was  much  greyer  in  plumage  than  the  rest  of  the  specimens. 
The  question  then  arose  whether  this  difference  in  plumage 
was  simply  to  be  attributed  to  individual  variation,  or 
was  it  an  example  of  the  Asiatic  race,  Calandrella 
brachydactyla  longipennis,  and  the  bird  was  reserved  for 
comparison,  when  opportunity  arose,  with  a  series  of 
specimens  representing  the  various  subspecies  of  Short-toed 
Larks.  This  opportunity  was  afforded,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
by  a  visit  to  Tring,  where  it  was  compared  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  Dr  Hartert,  and  myself  with  the  large 
series   in   the    museum,  with   the  result  that  the   bird    was 

'  Another  species  which  may  ahnost  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  category  is  the  Pied  Wheatear,  CEna?ithe  leucomela  {^Saxicola 
pleschanka),  from  the  Isle  of  May. 
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identified  as  the  Calandrella  bracJiydactyla  longipcnnis  of 
Eversmann  (^BiilL  Sac.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou,  xxi.,  p.  219  [1848]). 

As  this  bird  does  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  been 
known  to  visit  Europe,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  short 
description  of  its  plumage,  and  an  indication  of  its 
geographical  distribution.  The  following  information  on 
these  points  has  been  culled  from  Dr  Hartert's  useful  work, 
Die  Vcigel  der  paldarktischen  Fauna,  vol.  i.,  pp.  216-17. 

Calandrella  brachydactyla  longipcnnis  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Western  Short-toed  Lark  (C  brachydactyla  brachy- 
dactyla^ by  the  appreciably  greyer  tone  of  the  upper  plumage, 
which  entirely  lacks  the  reddish  sandy-fawn  coloration. 
Like  the  back  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  never  reddish, 
and  the  same  observation  applies  also  to  the  rump  and  the 
upper  tail-coverts.  The  whitish  superciliary  streak  is  ver}- 
distinct.  The  beak  is  almost  always  more  slender,  the  wing 
3  to  5  mm.  shorter. 

This  Eastern  Short-toed  Lark  is  a  native  of  the  Trans- 
caspian  region,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  As  a 
winter  guest  it  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of  India. 
Messrs  Rothschild  and  Hartert  obtained  three  specimens 
in  Algeria  in  spring,  and  revise  the  statement  that  the  wing 
is  shorter  than  that  of  the  typical  race — it  is  equal  to,  or  a 
{q"^'  millimetres  longer  {Novitates  Zoological,  vol.  xx.,  p.  42). 


NOTES  ON  THE  MIGRATORY  BIRDS  OBSERVED 
AT  FAIR  ISLE  IN   1914. 

By  William  Eagle  Clarke, 

The  systematic  investigations  on  the  migrations  of  birds 
at  Fair  Isle  in  1914  were  carried  out  by  Mr  Jerome  Wilson, 
who  has  acted  as  observer  for  several  years.  To  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  Wilson's  daily  register  of  ornithological 
events  must  be  added  a  series  of  notes  kindly  contributed  by 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  visited   the    island    in  spring. 
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These   form    a   valuable   supplement    to    the   data   for   that 
season. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  further  visits  to  the  island, 
which  had  been  contemplated,  ceased,  on  military  and  other 
grounds.  Thanks,  however,  to  Wilson's  assiduity,  the  results 
for  the  year  again  form  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  passage  movements,  for  the  observation  of 
which  Fair  Isle  is  so  favourably  situated,  and  which  have 
rendered  it  so  famous. 

The  number  of  migratory  visitors  which  came  under 
notice  during  the  year  represented  126  species.  Of  these, 
104  were  observed  on  their  spring  passage  to  their  northern 
summer  haunts,  95  in  the  autumn  when  on  their  return  to 
their  winter  retreats,  while  71  were  common  to  the  migra- 
tions of  both  seasons.  At  the  close  of  the  year  191 3  the 
total  number  of  species  which  were  known  to  have  occurred 
at  Fair  Isle  was  221,  To  these  four  are  now  to  be  added: 
two  of  them  as  visitors  during  the  year,  namely,  the  Serin 
Finch  and  the  Aquatic  Warbler ;  and  two,  the  Eastern 
Short-toed  Lark  and  Pallas's  Sand-grouse,  as  the  result  of 
recent  investigations  on  material  obtained  in  previous  years 
or  into  literature  which  had  hitherto  escaped  notice. 

A  number  of  the  bird  -  visitors  in  1914  were  of  special 
interest,  and  will  also  be  dealt  with  in  these  notes.  The 
rest  of  the  data,  which  are  very  voluminous  and  valuable, 
have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Misses  Baxter  and 
Rintoul  as  a  contribution  to  their  Report  on  Scottish 
Oniithology  for  1914.  This  report,  I  am  happy  to  announce, 
will  appear  in  this  magazine  for  July — a  double  number 
being  devoted  to  its  publication. 

Northern  Bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula. — The  records  relat- 
ing to  the  spring  migratory  movements  of  this  rare  and  irregular  visitor 
to  the  British  Isles  have  seldom  come  under  notice.  Two,  a  male 
and  a  female,  appeared  on  27th  February,  and  another  female  was 
seen  on  the  following  day. 

*  Serin  Finch,  Seriniis  serinus. — A  female  specimen  of  this 
rare  visitor  to  the  British  Isles  appeared  on  22nd  May.  It  is 
the  second  of  its  kind  known  to  have  visited  Scotland,  and  the 
most    northerly   record    for    Europe.      The   previous    occasion    on 
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which  this  bird  is  known  to  have  crossed  the  Border  was  on 
29th  November  191 1,  when  a  male  was  captured  near  Edinburgh 
(see  Scottish  Naturalist^  19 12,  p.  ii). 

Ortolan  Bunting,  Emberiza  hortulana. — One  of  the  ornithic 
features  of  the  Fair  Isle  spring  was  the  extraordinary  abundance  of 
this  species  on  the  newly  sown  land  on  8th  May — a  terrible  day  of 
rain,  with  an  E.N.E.  strong  breeze  and  thick  atmosphere.  Under 
these  trying  conditions  for  bird  work,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
informs  me  that  she  saw  a  few  Ortolans  scattered  over  every  croft 
visited  on  her  rounds,  and  remarks  that  she  can  only  imagine  that 
had  it  been  clear  and  calm  enough  to  look  carefully  for  them,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  number  of  these  birds  on  the  island.  Others 
were  seen  on  several  following  days. 

Great  Titmouse,  Parus  7>iaJor.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  in  bird  life  at  Fair  Isle  during  the  past  year  was  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  Continental  visitors  of  this  species,  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  passed  the  winter  on  the  island.  The 
first  to  come  under  notice  was  observed  on  27th  October,  and  was 
followed  by  others,  it  is  thought  about  a  dozen  in  all.  Some 
of  these  passed  on,  but  two  remained  the  entire  winter,  and  were 
seen  down  to  23rd  January  191 5,  and  may  have  remained  later, 
for  Wilson  left  the  island  a  few  days  after.  During  their  prolonged 
sojourn,  these  unusual  winter  guests  frequented  the  corn-stacks  and 
the  cabbage-plots.  The  only  previous  record  for  Ya\x  Isle  relates  to 
a  single  bird  obtained  on  17th  November  1910,  which  also  belonged 
to  the  thin-billed,  bright-coloured  Continental  race,  Pants  major 
major. 

*  Eastern  Short-toed  Lark,  Calandrella  bracJiydactyla 
longipennis. — As  this  bird  has  not  hitherto  been  detected  as  a 
visitor  to  the  British  Isles,  and  possibly  not  to  Europe,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  publish  the  details  of  its  occurrence  and  a 
description  of  the  bird  in  a  separate  contribution,  which  appears 
in  the  present  number  of  this  magazine. 

Shore-lark,  Otocorys  alpestris. — The  emigratory  movements 
of  the  Shore-lark  from  its  winter  retreats  to  its  summer  haunts  in 
the  north  were  indicated  by  its  occurrence  at  Fair  Isle  on  7th  May. 
It  reappeared  on  its  way  south  on  23rd  October,  and  again  on 
2nd  November. 

Barred  Warbler,  Sylvia  nisoria. — The  numbers  of  this  bird 
which  visited  the  island  in  the  autumn,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  were  features  of  the  fall  migration.  It  appeared 
on  22nd  August,  and  the  passage  continued  at  intervals  until  21st 
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September.  During  this  period  the  bird  was  observed  on  no  less 
than  ten  different  dates,  and  on  29th  August  four  different  examples 
came  under  notice. 

Siberian  Chiffchaff,  Phylloscopus  fristis. — This  small  north- 
eastern warbler  is  proving  itself  to  be  an  annual  visitor  during  its 
autumn  peregrinations.  A  female  example  was  obtained  on  24th 
October.  Other  Chiffchaffs  were  present,  and  may  have  included 
further  individuals  of  this  interesting  species ;  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  identify  critical  forms  on  sight  in  localities  like  Fair 
Isle,  where  one  only  gets  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  Warblers 
amid  the  plots  of  cabbages,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  in  which  they 
seek  cover  during  their  sojourn. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler,  Phylloscopus  superciliosus. — This  is 
another  visitor  from  the  north-east,  which  in  recent  years  has 
become  annual  in  its  occurrence  in  the  autumn.  Occasionally  a 
few  are  seen  in  a  day,  but  more  often  single  birds.  In  1914  two 
appeared,  one  on  8th  October  and  another  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 

*  Aquatic  Warbler,  Acrocephalus  aqiiaticus. — This  unexpected 
addition  to  the  fauna  of  the  island,  and  of  Scotland,  has  been  so 
recently  the  subject  of  a  notice  in  this  magazine  (1915,  p.  5)  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  bird,  a  male,  was  obtained 
during  a  rush  of  migrants  on  23rd  October. 

Marsh-warbler,  Acrocephalus  palustris. — The  third  visit  of 
this  species  to  Fair  Isle,  and  the  fourth  to  Scotland,  is  chronicled 
for  8th  June.  Apart  from  the  Scottish  visits,  this  bird  is  not 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  British  Isles  north  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  to  which  it  is  a  local  summer  bird. 

Reed-warbler,  Acrocephalus  strepenis — Like  those  of  the 
Marsh-warbler,  the  very  few  records  of  the  visits  of  this  species 
to  Scotland  have  all  been,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  northern 
islands.  Hitherto  its  visits  have  only  been  detected  in  the 
autumn;  but  in  1914  one  appeared  at  Fair  Isle  on  loth  June. 

Icterine  Warbler,  Hypolais  icteriiia. — This  species  has 
occurred  annually  at  the  island  during  recent  years  in  spring  or 
autumn,  or  both.  In  1914  one  appeared  on  nth  June.  It  is  an 
interesting  record,  since  the  species  so  largely  escapes  notice  as  a 
bird  of  passage  along  the  British  shores. 

Black  Redstart,  Ruticilla  titys. — Single  birds  of  this  species 
have  appeared  almost  annually  at  intervals  in  both  spring  and  autumn. 
In  1 91 4  it  was  observed  on  three  dates  in  April,  namely,  on  the  6th, 
9th,  and  1 8th.    The  only  autumn  record  is  one  seen  on  23rd  October. 
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Arctic  Bluethroat,  Cyanosylvia  svecica.  —  Several  appeared 
on  their  spring  passage,  from  7th  to  12th  June.  The  autumn 
movements  did  not  come  under  Wilson's  notice. 

Hobby,  Falco  siibbuteo. — This  handsome  little  Falcon,  which  is  a 
rare  visitor  to  the  Northern  Islands,  occurred  in  both  spring  and 
autumn  in  1914.  Single  birds  appeared  on  9th  June  and  on  21st 
November.  There  is  one  previous  record  for  the  island,  namely,  a 
male  on  7th  May  1913. 

Whitk-fronted  Goose,  Anser  albifrons. — Hitherto  there  has 
only  been  one  authenticated  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species 
at  Fair  Isle.  On  28th  December  1914  four  of  these  birds  appeared, 
and  two  were  secured.  "  Gray  Geese  "  are  often  seen  at  the  period 
of  their  passages ;  but  their  specific  determination  is  seldom  possible, 
owing  to  their  characteristic  wariness  and  to  the  entire  absence  of 
cover  of  any  description  on  or  near  the  ground  they  usually  frequent. 

*  Pallas's  Sand-grouse,  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus. — The  record 
of  the  visit  of  this  bird  to  Fair  Isle  during  its  great  irruption  in  the 
spring  of  1888  has  hitherto  escaped  my  notice.  The  late  Rev.  H.  A. 
Macpherson,  in  his  account  of  the  visitation  of  the  species  to 
Scotland  in  that  year,  relates  that  a  flock  of  forty  arrived  at  Fair  Isle 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  They  were,  he  tells  us,  mercilessly 
slaughtered,  so  that  when  Mr  Laurenson  visited  the  island  at  the 
end  of  June  only  five  survived. 

Woodcock,  Scolopax  msticola.  —  This  bird  appeared  at  the 
island  in  extraordinary  numbers  during  the  period  of  its  spring 
passage  movements.  Indeed  the  observer  reports  that  he  had  never 
known  it  more  abundant  on  its  great  autumn  flights.  This  remark- 
able rush  set  in  on  25th  March,  and  further  great  numbers  arrived. 
on  the  following  day,  while  many  again  appeared  on  the  30th. 
A  few  were  observed  on  the  31st,  and  again  on  8th  April.  During 
the  autumn  passage  a  bird  was  shot  which  had  the  whole  of 
the  primaries  of  both  wings  of  the  purest  white.  Wilson  tells  me 
that  the  moment  it  rose  on  the  wing  he  thought  the  bird  was  a 
domestic  pigeon. 

Wood-sandpiper,  Totanus  glareola. — Single  birds  on  their 
passage  north  visited  the  island  on  nth  and  12th  June. 

Black-tailed  Godwit,  Limosa  limosa. — Two  appeared  on  their 
passage  northwards  on  26th  May— an  interesting  event,  since  this 
species  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  on  the  island  on  its 
seasonal  migrations.  There  is,  however,  one  previous  record  of  a 
visit  paid  by  a  single  bird  on  8th  January  1908. 
41  O 
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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  THE 
OUTER  HEBRIDES. 

By  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  M.A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab.), 

F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S. 

^         {Concluded  from  page  92.) 

The  richest  collection  on  the  island  was  made  in  one  of 
these  roadside  ballast-pits,  which  had  on  it  a  good  growth  of 
glyceria  with  one  or  two  quite  small  patches  of  Sphagnum 
at  one  side.     The  fauna  of  this  small  pond  was  as  follows : — 


Haliplus  ruficoUis,  c. 

Rhantus  bisfriaius,  sev. 

„      ive/inciei^  c. 

Colymbetes  fuscus,  f.c. 

Hydroponis  gyllenbalii,  2  or  3. 

Dytisciis punctulntuSy  2^,  29. 

,,          palustris,  i.e. 

„        inarginalis.  I  f,. 

,,          puhesceiis,  I.e. 

Acilius  sukatus,  f,  and  9,  sev. 

Agabus  arcticus,  i. 

Gyrinns  natator^  sev. 

,,       sturmii^  f.c. 

Limtiebius  truncate  litis.,  2  or  3. 

,,       cimlconotus,  sev. 

Larvae  of  D.  marginalise  and  A.  sukatus 

,,       bipiistulatuSy  v.c. 

c.  =  common  ;  f.c.  - 

=.  fairl 

y  common  ;  sev.  =  several. 

This  is  distinctly  a  mixed  community,  several  of  the  typical 
peat-pool  species  being  absent,  e.g.,  //.  obscufus,  A.  globulus, 
Ph.fuscipennis,  and  H.  viridicollis,  while  H.  gyllcnhalii  was 
scarce.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  loch  species  were 
present,  e.g.,  H.  ruficollis,  H.  ivehnckei,  H.  pabistris,  and 
A.  sturuiii.  As  a  rule,  Haliplus  lineatocollis  and  Helophorus 
aqualicus  were  present  in  these  glyceria  ponds,  but  in  this 
particular  case  both  were  absent. 

The  fact  that  these  ponds  become  stocked  with  wate^r- 
beetles  shows  that  there  is  a  constant — or  perhaps  a  periodic 
— movement  of  these  insects  in  the  island.  Individuals 
arrive  from  various  directions,  and  a  struggle  between  the 
different  communities  develops,  and  that  community  ulti- 
mately survives  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular 
type  of  habitat.  Since  these  ponds — I  suppose  invariably — 
end  as  peaty  pools,  the  struggle  amongst  the  water-beetles 
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follows  the  struggle  amongst  the  plants,  and  the  peat-moss 
pool  community  ultimately  has  complete  possession. 

This  movement  of  water-beetles  is  an  interesting 
phenomenon.  It  must  be  very  intense,  since  several  of  the 
ballast-pits  I  examined  in  Harris  had  been  dug  less  than 
a  month,  and  yet  all  contained  2,  3,  or  even  in  one  case, 
6  species.  In  my  garden  in  Cambridge,  among  a  number  of 
tubs  covered  in  with  wire  gauze,  are  two  which  have  no  covers 
on  them,  and  last  spring  I  made  some  notes  with  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  water-beetles  in  these  tubs,  which  were 
filled  with  clean  water.  I  found  that  one  or  more  beetles 
appeared  in  them  by  the  third  day  after  filling.  In  April, 
Hydroporiis  lituratus  seemed  to  be  the  most  frequent  visitor, 
although  several  other  species  appeared,  including  one  male 
of  Dytisais  marginalis.  After  leaving  one  of  the  tubs 
standing  for  a  week  in  May,  its  contents  were  : — H.  lituratus, 
several;  A.  bipustulatus,  3;  H.  erythrocepJialus,  i  ;  H.  brevi- 
palpis,  several.  There  is  no  pond  within  at  least  half  a  mile 
of  my  garden,  yet  a  large  number  of  individuals  must  have 
been  on  the  move  in  order  that  so  many  should  discover 
a  tub  full  of  water. 

Now  if  water-beetles  are  flying  about  as  freely  as  these 
records  in  Lewis  and  Cambridge  seem  to  indicate,  it  would 
seem  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  many  might  be  carried 
by  wind  across  a  narrow  stretch  of  sea  such  as  lies  between 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  one 
can  almost  imagine  a  rain  of  insects  upon  these  outlying 
islands  which  would  easily  account  for  the  origin  of  their 
water-beetle  faunas.  But,  although  I  have  made  no  special 
observations  on  the  point,  I  should  think  it  very  doubtful 
if  a  water-beetle  would  attempt  to  fly  in  any  but  the  calmest 
weather,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  extended  seaward  flights 
would  be  normal  occurrences.  And  yet,  either  water-beetles 
do  deliberately  move  to  considerable  distances  or  they  are 
accidentally  transported,  and  of  this  we  have  evidence  from 
odd  specimens  of  species  captured  now  and  again  far  beyond 
their  normal  range.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  point 
in  a  previous  paper,  where  I  mentioned  what  I  called 
"ectopic"  occurrences  of  brackish  water  species    in    inland 
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districts.  I  there  used  the  brackish  water  species,  because 
they  form  a  community  whose  movements  inland  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  are  easily  detected.  Since  I  wrote  the 
paper  referred  to,  other  cases  of  inland  records  of  such  species 
have  been  published,  and  two  instances  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  one  case  I 
found  a  single  specimen  of  CcElatnlms parallelogravinms,  Ahr., 
in  a  pond  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  other  a  specimen  of 
Hydrobius  ob/ongus,  Herbst,  occurred  in  a  marsh  drain  just 
outside  Cambridge.  Both  of  these  species  are  normally 
confined  to  coastal,  if  not  actually  to  brackish,  pools. 

Among  fresh-water  marsh  species  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  authenticated  records  which  also  show  that  water- 
beetles  do,  b}'  some  means  or  other,  reach  places  far  removed 
from  their  normal  haunts.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples: — 


*£> 


Hydroporus  dorsali's,  F. — A  single  specimen  from  Tonabrocky, 
West  Gahvay,  taken  by  Mr  J.  N.  Halbert,  and  now  in  the 
Dublin  Museum.  The  species  is  common  in  Ulster,  but  is 
otherwise  unknown  in  Ireland. 

Hydroporus  morio,  Dej. — A  single  dull  female  specimen  from  Deal, 
East  Kent,  in  the  collection  of  Mr  E.  A.  Newbery,  who 
kindly  sent  it  for  my  inspection. 

The  species  has  been  once  recorded  for  East  Sussex  in 
the  first  supplement  to  the  Natural  History  of  Hastings  and 
St  Leonards,  1883,  where  it  is  described  as  having  been 
taken  at  Hollington,  and  being  rare.  The  old  record  is 
repeated  in  the  Victoria  County  History  and  in  Bennefs 
"List  of  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Hastings  District,  1910" 
(/onrn.  Hastings  and  St  Leonards  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  I.,  No.  5, 
pp.  212-228).  This  old  record  may  quite  well  be  correct, 
and  if  so  is  another  example,  as  the  species  has  not  been 
recorded  since  from  this  well-worked  district.  There  is  no 
other  English  record  for  the  species  south  of  a  line  from 
Chester  to  N.E.  Yorks,  excepting  a  Herefordshire  one.  The 
species  is  definitely  a  mountain  one  throughout  our  country. 

Agabus  conge?ier,  Payk. — A  single  specimen  in  the  Mweelrea 
Mountains,  West  Mayo,  the  only  one  so  far  recorded  from 
Ireland  (vide  Clare  Lsland  Survey,  Part  29,  "Aquatic 
Coleoptera,"  1912). 
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Ilybius  SKbceneus,  Er. — A  single  specimen  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Other  records  are  for  east  and  south-east  of  England  (^ide 
"The  Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  etc.,"  The 
Naturalist,  March  191 1,  p.  133)- 

Gyri/ii/s  iiri/iator,  111. — A  single  specimen  from  Co.  Antrim,  taken 
by  Mr  R.  Welch  and  brought  to  me.  Otherwise  the  species 
has  only  occurred  in  Ireland  in  South  Kerry  and  West  Cork. 

Hydr'oits  {Bydrocharis)  caraboides,  L. — A  single  specimen  in  South 
Lanes,  taken  by  the  late  Dr  G.  W.  Chester  on  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse  at  night.  Normal  range  of  the  species  apparently 
limited  to  a  few  south-eastern  counties  from  Essex  to  Surrey. 
I  found  a  single  $  specimen  this  year  in  Hunts. 

Helophflrus  nanus,  Sturm. — A  single  specimen  in  Co.  Meath,  the 
only  one  so  far  found  in  Ireland.  The  normal  British  dis- 
tribution is  entirely  S.E.  of  a  line  drawn  from  N.  Lincoln  to 
East  Gloucester. 

There  are  innumerable  other  records  of  the  same  .sort,  and 
in  many  cases,  on  account  of  their  improbability,  these  are 
put  down  as  due  to  errors  in  identification ;  but  in  my 
opinion  there  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  view  that — 
whether  by  accidental  transportation  or  by  deliberate  migra- 
tion— the  water-beetle  fauna  of  these  western  islands  might 
have  reached  them  across  an  intervening  sea,  especially 
remembering  the  enormous  time  during  which  such  a 
method  of  colonisation  may  have  been  going  on. 

It  may  be  that  the  absence  from  Lewis  of  some  species 
quite  common  on  the  mainland  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  so  far  failed  to  arrive.  For  instance, 
CcElavibus  iii((3qualis,  F.,  is  common  throughout  the  Brittanic 
area;  it  was  found  on  Skye,  but  not  on  Eigg.  It  is  not 
recorded  from  Mull — this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
comparatively  little  work  has  been  done  there — but  it 
occurred  on  Coll.  Hydroporus  rivalis,  Gyll.,  occurred  on 
Eigg,  Skye,  and  Mull,  but  has  apparently  not  reached  Coll. 

Hydroporus  lepidus,  Ol.,  did  not  occur  on  Eigg,  though 
present  on  Skye  and  Coll,  while  H.  tiinbrosus,  Gyll.,  was 
absent  from  Eigg,  but  occurred  on  Coll  and  Tiree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  mere  arrival  of  a  species  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
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it  to  establish  itself.  The  inter-relationships  of  species  in  a 
community  are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  because  we  find 
two  kinds  living  side  by  side  on  the  mainland  we  must  not 
assume  that  they  will  always  succeed  in  living  side  by  side, 
even  in  places  with  identical  environmental  conditions. 
Among  other  things,  the  composition  of  a  community  prob- 
ably depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  its  method  of  origin  and 
its  process  of  development,  and,  probably  to  a  large  extent, 
the  success  of  a  species  depends  upon  the  time  of  its  arrival 
in  relation  to  other  species.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how 
this  may  be  true.  Every  species  makes  certain  demands 
upon  its  environment,  and  the  environment  can  maintain 
a  certain  number  of  individuals.  If  two  species  make  similar 
demands,  and  if  one  has  the  maximum  number  of  individuals 
that  the  environment  can  maintain  before  the  other  puts  in 
an  appearance,  the  chances  of  the  latter  getting  in  at  all 
are  very  poor ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  former  species  is 
not  fully  occupying  the  position,  the  latter  may  come  in 
quite  easily  and  share. 

Previous  occupation  by  some  other  species,  probably 
H.  gyllenlialii,  may  quite  well  account  for  the  case  of 
H.  niorio^  and,  if  the  earlier  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
species  at  Tarbert  is  correct,  we  have  evidence  that  at  least 
one  individual  of  the  species  has  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  island.  The  rarity  of  H.  tristis  is  also  possibly  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  other  species  was  there  before  it  which 
has  prevented  it  from  obtaining  more  than  a  precarious 
foothold  up  to  the  present  time,  while  RJi.  bistriatus^  on  the 
other  hand,  probably  arrived  earlier,  and  has,  therefore, 
obtained  for  itself  a  much  better  position  than  it  has  in  the 
other  islands  where  I  have  taken  it. 

So  far  as  water-beetles  are  concerned,  therefore,  I  consider 
that  transportation  across  the  sea  is  ample  to  account  for 
the  faunas  of  these  western  islands.  I  do  not  propose  to 
argue  the  question  for  other  groups  on  the  very  incomplete 
material  at  my  disposal.  It  is  for  the  specialists  in  each 
group  to  say  whether  they  regard  land-bridges  as  essential, 
and,  of  course,  if  any  group  of  animals  has,  on  these  islands, 
species  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  quite  untransportable 
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across  the  sea,  then  a  land-bridge  must  be  assumed  in  spite 
of  what  geologists  may  say. 
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I.  General  Notes. 

(a)  Habits  ajid  Life-history.— Yound  in  most  fresh-water 
areas,  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  streams,  less  frequently  amongst 
damp  vegetation,  Hairworms  are  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  field  naturalists.  In  the  adult  stage,  in  which  they  are 
generally  recognised,  they  are  of  great  length  and  remarkable 
slenderness,  and  are  tinted  a  rich  deep  brown  verging 
almost  on  black.  They  possess  a  thick  cuticle,  which  renders 
them  exceedingly  hard  and  tough  ;  and  the  writer  has  a 
vivid  boyhood  recollection  of  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to 
sever,  by  pressure  with  a  splinter  of  wood,  a  fine  specimen 
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brought  home  amongst  the  roots  of  marsh  plants  in  Aber- 
deenshire. Further,  they  generally  occur  either  singly, 
twisted  around  the  stems  and  leaves  of  water-weeds,  or  in 
groups  entangled  in  an  apparently  inextricable  knot.  So  it 
is  that  their  appearance,  supported  by  their  habit,  suggests  a 
resemblance  less  to  an  animate  worm  than  to  a  length  of 
brown  whipcord,  a  piece  of  violin  string,  or  a  horse-hair.  In 
country  districts,  where  they  are  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
the  last  likeness  is  most  frequently  recognised,  and  the  old 
tale  of  a  horse's  hair  which,  having  been  immersed  in  water, 
has  sprung  to  life  as  a  Hairworm,  is  still  preferred  (and 
occasionally  insisted  on)  as  the  explanation  of  their  origin, 
in  place  of  the  real  miracle  of  the  Hairworm's  birth. 

The  salient  facts  regarding  the  curious  life-history 
through  which  the  creature  passes  before  reaching  adult 
life  are  well  worth  repeating.  There  are,  according  to 
Camerano,  four  stages — i.  TJie  cinbryonic  stage  in  a  strict 
sense,  including  the  segmentation  and  gastrulation  of 
the  egg.  2.  Tlie  larval  stage  :  a  minute  worm-like  larva, 
with  a  proboscis  armed  with  bristles  and  hooks  and  a 
boring  apparatus.  3.  T/ie  juvenile  stage,  when  the  thread- 
like body  of  the  adult  has  been  assumed  but  the  sexual 
organs  are  still  incompletely  developed  and  the  surface 
markings  have  not  altogether  assumed  adult  characters. 
4.  The  adult  stage,  with  filiform  body  and  sexual  organs 
completely  developed  and  functional. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  different  attributes  of  these 
stages  that  their  modes  of  life  differ.  The  eggs  are  fertilised 
within  the  female,  and  are  laid  in  long  strings  upon  water- 
weeds  from  April  to  August.  Within  an  egg  a  larva 
develops,  finally  bursting  through  the  egg-membrane  and 
swimming  in  the  water  or  crawling  on  the  bottom  until  an 
insect  larva  comes  within  reach.  Into  this  host,  generally 
the  young  of  a  midge,  the  larva  penetrates  by  means  of  its 
boring  apparatus,  entering  either  through  the  skin  or  through 
the  wall  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  coming  to  rest  most 
often  in  a  muscle.  Here  it  remains  throughout  the  winter, 
being  retained  during  the  development  of  the  aquatic  larva, 
so   that    in    spring    it    passes    into    the    adult   insect.     This 
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infected  insect,  let  us  assume,  falls  a  prey  to  a  carnivorous 
beetle,  such  as  Carabus  or  Ptcrostichiis^  and  along  with  the 
young  Hairworm  imbedded  in  its  bod)',  is  swallowed. 
At  this  point  the  larval  stage  of  the  Hairworm  ends  and 
the  juvenile  begins.  The  body  elongates  until  it  all  but 
fills  the  abdomen  of  the  beetle,  whence,  after  a  period  of 
development  which  has  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  it  issues,  a 
free  and  almost  mature  individual.  It  immediately  seeks 
the  nearest  water,  there  finally  to  lay  its  eggs.^  In  the  adult 
stage  the  Hairworm  endures  an  enforced  fast,  for  its 
alimentary  tract  is  degenerate,  its  oesophagus  is  blocked  by 
a  solid  mass  of  cells,  and  its  tiny  mouth  is  closed  by  a  plug 
of  cuticle. 

I  have  stated  here  in  dogmatic  form  a  possible  and 
perhaps  the  normal  mode  of  development  of  a  Hairworm. 
But  it  is  certainly  no  hard-and-fast  process,  for  the  armed 
larval  stages  of  various  species  are  found  not  only  in  midge 
larvae  such  as  CJiironomus  and  Tanypus,  and  in  the  larvit  of 
other  insects  such  as  alder-flies  (Sia//s),  mayflies  {EpJievierd)^ 
and  water-beetles  {Hydrophtlus piceus),  but  in  such  odd  hosts 
as  a  leech  {Nephelis),  in  the  foot  of  pond-snails  {Limncea  and 
P/ajiorbis),  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the  lam- 
prey, the  loach,  the  minnow,  and  even  of  the  common 
frog.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  occurrence  in  these 
odd  hosts  is  purely  accidental,  and  that  in  such  cases  the 
larvae  must  die  without  reaching  subsequent  stages  of 
development.  The  juvenile  stage  also  occurs  in  many  an 
animal  outside  its  normal  cycle.  Insects  may  be  taken  as 
the  usual  hosts,  and  amongst  these  the  Hairworm  appears 
to  be  restricted  to  beetles  and  Orthoptera,  many  different 
species  of  which,  carnivorous  but  not  necessarily  aquatic,  have 
been  victimised.  But  apart  from  insects,  gordian  worms 
have  been  found  in  spiders,  in  centipedes,  in  an  amphibian 
{Auiblystomd),  in  a  bird  {Otis),  in  a  sheep,  and  on  several 
occasions  in  man.  It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  at  any  rate  the   Hairworm   has   not   undergone 

'  Some  notes  on  the  seasonal  activity  of  the  adult  stage,  from  recent 
observations  made  by  Mr  Wm.  Evans,  will  be  found  in  the  account  of 
the  Mottled  Hairworm,  Gordiiis  villoH,  in  the  pages  which  follow. 
41  P 
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metamorphosis  within  the  host,  but  has  been  swallowed  in 
drinking-water  or  with  food. 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  Hairworms  in  the  British 
Isles,  only  the  vaguest  information  is  available.  The  gist  of 
the  records  of  species  and  their  distribution  appears  in  Dr 
Baird's  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  Entozoa  or  Intestinal 
Worms  contained  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum^ 
published  so  long  ago  as  1853.  So  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  the  Catalogue  contains  definite  references  to 
two  species — "  Gordius  tolosanus"  and  "  Goi'dius  violaceus" — 
both  found  in  Berwickshire  by  Dr  George  Johnston.  No 
definite  localities  are  given  for  the  occurrence  of  "  Gordius 
aquatictis"  Regarding  the  use  of  this  last  name  a  word  of 
warning  may  be  given.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  creature  so 
common  as  the  Hairworm  should  frequently  be  brought  to 
experienced  naturalists  for  baptism,  and  hitherto  it  has  been 
almost  as  inevitable  that  the  creature  so  brought  should  be 
dubbed  Gordius  aqjiaticus.  My  own  experience,  however — 
and  I  have  examined  specimens  from  parts  of  Scotland 
ranging  from  the  English  border  to  Shetland — is  that  even  if 
the  Gordius  aquaticus  of  Linnaeus  is  specifically  recognisable 
to-day  (and  by  some  competent  authorities  it  is  held  to  be 
unrecognisable),  then  it  is  certainly  not  the  "  Common " 
Hairworm  of  our  ponds  and  ditches. 

The  adult  Hairworm  is  the  only  stage  that  is  likely  to 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  general  collector.  It  is  very 
long  and  slender,  generally  of  a  dark  brown,  or  in  young  or 
female  specimens  of  a  honey-yellow  colour.  The  body  is 
cylindrical  and  exceedingly  tough,  but  in  autumn  after  the 
extrusion  of  the  eggs  the  walls  seem  to  collapse  and  the  body 
becomes  flattened  and  twisted.  The  head  end  in  all  adults 
is  simply  indicated  by  a  tapering  away  of  the  body  to  a  point 
more  or  less  rounded.  The  tip  of  this  conical  head  is  much 
paler  in  colour  than  the  general  body-tint,  and  great  use  is 
made  of  it  in  the  process  of  locomotion,  during  which  it 
may  be  closely  applied  to  the  stems  of  water-weeds  or  to 
the  walls  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  creature  is  a  captive. 
The  head  is  thus  anchored,  and  becomes  a  pivot  round  which 
the  body  moves.     Many  little  tests  were  made  to  prove  the 
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definiteness  of  this  action,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  mention  in 
descriptions.  Over  and  over  again  the  glass  vessel  containing 
living  specimens  was  whirled  round  until  a  strong  rotating 
current  was  set  up  in  the  water.  In  this  miniature  whirlpool 
the  Hairworms  {Parnchordodcs  violaceus)  invariably  found 
anchorage  by  pressing  their  heads  closely  and  at  right  angles 
against  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  body  being  whirled  this 
way  and  that  in  the  agitated  water,  while  the  head  remained 
fast.  Examination  of  the  attached  head  through  the  glass 
by  means  of  a  strong  pocket  lens  showed  that  the  tip, 
especially  the  pale-coloured  central  portion,  was  pressed  flat 
against  the  surface  of  attachment.  Whether  adhesion  is  of 
a  mechanical  nature,  due  to  a  sucker-like  action  on  the  part 
of  the  tip,  or  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  adhesive 
secretion  formed  by  gland  cells,  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
state,  though  it  is  hoped  that  a  detailed  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  serial  sections  of  a  specially  preserved  specimen  will 

decide  the  point. 

i^To  be  continued.) 


NOTES. 

Uncommon  Bird  Visitors  in  Shetland. — I  think  the 
following  records  of  uncommon  birds  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Scottish  Naturalist.  All  the  species  mentioned  occurred 
about  Lerwick.  On  7th  September  19 14  a  Curlew  Sandpiper 
visited  us;  the  bird  is  said  to  be  scarce  in  Shetland.  On  13th 
September  a  Grey-headed  Wagtail  {Motacilia  flava  thunhergi)  was 
procured  and  sent  to  Mr  Eagle  Clarke,  who  confirmed  my  identifica- 
tion. The  only  previous  record  of  this  form  in  Shetland  comes 
from  Fair  Isle.  A  Great  Tit,  probably  of  the  Continental  race, 
appeared  on  the  25th  October,  and  three  on  the  29th;  there  were 
six  or  seven  of  them  seen  in  and  around  Lerwick.  The  Sparrow- 
hawk  is  also  a  rare  visitor  to  Shetland ;  one  was  shot  at  Lerwick 
on  15th  November  19 14. — Samuel  Bruce,  Lerwick. 

Tengmalm's  O'wl  in  Perthshire. — There  has  recently  been 
presented    to    the    Perthshire    Natural    History    Museum    a    fine 
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specimen  of  this  very  rare  visitant.  It  was  got  at  Craighall,  near 
Blairgowrie,  by  Mr  John  Leighton,  gamekeeper,  in  February  of 
the  present  year.  It  appears  to  be  a  male,  in  adult  plumage. 
From  information  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Miss  Rintoul  this 
seems  to  be  the  sixth  authentic  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
Tengmalm's  Owl  in  Scotland.  It  is,  however,  the  first  Perthshire 
record.  The  previous  Scottish  records  were  as  follows : — (i)  Dec. 
i860,  Cramond  Island,  alive,  R.  Gray.  (2)  Feb.  1886,  ?  adult, 
near  Peterhead,  G.  Sim.  (3)  Nov.  5,  1901,  ?,  Shetland,  R.  Scot. 
Mus.  (4)  Jan.  4,  1908,  ?  adult,  Shetland,  Eric  Hamilton.  (5) 
Jan.  23,  1912,  north  end  of  Unst,  alive.— Henry  Coates,  The 
Museum,  Perth. 

Goosanders  in  Orkney. — Concerning  my  note  on  the 
Goosander  {Mergus  ^nerganser)  in  Orkney  in  the  last  number,  I  am 
informed  by  Mr  Thomas  Ground  of  Moseley,  Birmingham,  that 
he  has  in  his  collection  an  adult  male  which  was  shot  at  the  same 
place  where  I  obtained  my  specimen,  the  Bridge  of  Waithe,  on 
24th  Feb.  1900,  and  sent  to  him  in  the  flesh  by  the  late  John 
Begg  of  Stromness.  — H.  W.  Robinson,  Lancaster. 

Unrecorded  Ivory  Gull  from  Orkney. — Howard  Saunders 
in  his  Aianual  of  British  Birds  states  that  the  Ivory  Gull  {Pago- 
phila  elmrnen)  has  occurred  four  times  in  Orkney  and  about  thirty- 
five  times  in  all  in  Great  Britain.  Mr  Thomas  Ground  of 
Birmingham  writes  me  that  he  has  an  adult  specimen,  sex  unknown, 
in  his  collection,  which  was  shot  at  Holm,  Orkney,  on  or  about 
I  St  April  1895,  and  forwarded  to  him  through  the  late  Jimmy 
Sutherland  of  Stromness.  It  was  observed  on  or  about  that  date 
feeding  on  a  dead  shark  at  the  pier  of  Holm  by  one  Flett,  who  got  a 
man  named  John  Woodridge  to  shoot  it  for  him.  It  was  first  set 
up  by  the  late  John  Begg  of  Stromness,  and  later  by  Cullingford 
of  Durham.  This  makes  the  fifth  record  for  Orkney.  — H.  W. 
Robinson,  Lancaster. 

Absence  of  Eider  in  East  Fife,  Winter,  1914-15.— From 

20th  October  1914  throughout  the  winter,  we  have  been  interested 
in  the  singular  absence  of  Eider  {Soniateria  molHssima  moIHssima) 
about  the  shores  of  East  Fife.  As  a  rule,  at  this  season,  we  see 
large  flocks  of  these  birds,  this  being  specially  the  case  about 
Balcomie  and  the  East  Neuk.  This  winter,  however,  a  very  different 
state  of  matters  obtained :  where  before  we  saw  flocks  of  hundreds, 
this  year  we  only  saw  one  or  two.  This  continued  up  till  the  end 
of  March,  on  the  last  day  nf  which  month  the  Eider  were  back  in 
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their  usual  numbers,  the  drakes  cooing  and  displaying  in  all  the 
bravery  of  their  nuptial  attire.  We  cannot  assign  any  reason  for 
this  unusual  behaviour :  it  would  not  seem  possible  that  it  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  war,  nor  has  the  weather  been  abnormal. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  other  watchers  along  the  coast 
have  observed  the  same  dearth  of  what  is,  generally,  one  of  our 
commonest  wintering  duck. — Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  Leonora 
Jeffrey  Rintoul,  Largo. 

A  new  Scottish  Caddis-fly. — In  the  Entomologists'  Montlily 
Magazine  for  April  1915  (pp.  146-147)  Geo.  T.  Porritt  records  the 
occurrence  oi  Stenophylax  alpestris,  Kol.,  at  Nethy  Bridge  in  191 3. 
All  the  hitherto  known  British  localities  for  this  species  are  in  the 
north  of  England,  so  that,  as  the  author  remarks,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  its  occurrence  in  Scotland. 

Ccenosia  longicauda^  Zett.,  in  Scotland. — Mr  J.  E.  Collin 
has  recently  identilied  for  me  a  fine  male  of  this  Anthomyid  fly  taken 
at  Blairgowrie  on  25th  June  19 12,  I  have  also  in  my  collection 
another  male,  taken  at  Lochgelly  on  29th  August  1904  by  Rev. 
James  Waterston.  This  apparently  rare  species  was  added  to  the 
British  List  by  Yerrall  in  191 2  (cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  August  19 12, 
p.  197).  He  took  two  males  and  one  female  in  the  English  Lake 
District  in  July  1876,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  species  has  not 
been  recorded  in  Britain  since. — A.  E.  J.  Carter,  Monifieth. 

Some  Invertebrates  from  a  Fife  Coal-pit. — In  last  year's 
volume  of  this  magazine  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr  James 
Ritchie  on  the  fauna  of  a  coal-pit  in  Midlothian.  As  a  further 
contribution  to  the  subject  I  am  induced  to  give  a  list  of  inverte- 
brata  I  obtained  in  July  19 14  from  the  Rosie  coal-pit,  Wemyss,  Fife. 
They  were  collected  for  me  by  one  of  the  employees,  James  Picken, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  pit -ponies,  and  is  now  serving  with 
the  Black  Watch  in  Flanders.  According  to  the  statement  made  to 
me,  the  specimens  were  all  taken  at  a  depth  of  about  360  fathoms 
(2160  feet)  between  the  17th  and  19th  of  July.  The  list  is  as 
follows : — 

Insecta  :  Tineola  biseliie//a,  Hml.,  one  example  of  what  appears 
to  be  this  small  Tineid  moth,  but  it  is  not  in  good  condition. 
Sciara,  sp.  incert.,  one  specimen  of  a  small  fungus-midge  belonging 
to  this  genus,  but  species  not  yet  determined. 

Arachnida  :  Leptyphantes  zimmermanni,  Bertk.  (J>/ackwallii, 
Kulcz.),  one  ad.  $  ;  L.  niinufits,  Bl.,  one  $ — it  is  immature,  but 
the  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge  thinks  it  may  safely  be  referred  to  this 
species.     Another  much  larger  spider  was  seen,  but  made  its  escape. 
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Myriapoda:  Lithobius  forficatus,  L.,  two,  one  adult,  the  other 
young. 

Crustacea:  Porcellio  dilatatus,  Brandt,  and  P.  scaber,  Latr., 
two  examples  of  each — one  of  the  first  form  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Rev.  Canon  Norman,  and  he  considers  that  it  is  correctly 
determined;  Cylisticus  convexus,  De  G.,  one  not  quite  full  grown. 
P.  dilatatus  appears  to  be  an  addition  to  the  list  of  Scottish 
"slaters." 

Worms:  two  small  Lumbricids,  but  too  ill-preserved  for 
identification. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Stainton  in  his  Tineina  (p.  27) 
has  recorded  the  occurrence,  in  abundance,  of  Tinea  ferrngincUa  in 
a  coal-mine  near  Glasgow  in  1849;  and  that  in  the  Zoologist 
for  i860  Dr  R.  H.  Meade  recorded  the  spider  Neriene  errans  (now 
Porrhonnna  microphthalmum)  from  a  coal-pit  at  Pelton,  Durham. — 
William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

A  Summer  on  the  Yenesei.     By  Maud  D.  Haviland.     London,  191 5  : 
E.  Arnold.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

In  her  latest  work,  Miss  Haviland  gives  a  very  charming  account  of 
her  visit  to  Siberia  in  the  summer  of  1914.  With  three  companions  she 
spent  two  months  at  Golchika  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
bird  life  of  the  Tundras.  Neither  Messrs  Seebohm  nor  Popham  found 
the  Curlew  Sandpiper  nesting  around  Golchika.  Miss  Haviland  was 
however  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Not  only  did  she  succeed  in 
finding  a  nest  of  this  species,  but  also  secured  the  young  in  down. 
She  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  summer  of  19 14  was  very  late  and 
cold  ;  thus  the  birds  bred  further  south  than  is  their  usual  habit.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  her  visit  to  these  far  northern 
climes  ;  but  in  addition  she  made  many  interesting  observations  on  Grey 
and  Red-necked  Phalaropes,  Little  Stints,  Eastern  Golden  Plovers,  Grey 
Plovers,  etc.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  more  time  could  have  been 
devoted  to  the  wooded  districts  along  the  river  to  the  south  of  Golchika  ; 
many  interesting  observations  might  have  been  made  there.  As  it  was, 
Miss  Haviland  was  obliged  to  snatch  but  a  few  brief  hours  while  the 
steamer  was  unloading,  and  the  notes  she  gives  of  what  she  saw  make 
us  long  for  more.  Besides  its  interest  to  ornithologists,  the  book  has 
much  in  it  to  attract  the  general  reader.     Miss  Haviland  has  the  pen 
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of  a  ready  writer,  and  her  descriptions  of  the  people  of  Siberia,  their 
dwellings,  habits  and  life  generally  are  excellent,  and  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  many  photographs  which  adorn  the  book.  The  return 
journey  by  the  Kara  Sea  was  full  of  adventure  and,  to  our  thinking,  the 
finest  bit  of  description  is  the  account  of  the  adventurous  passage 
through  the  fields  of  ice-pack.  A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  information  is  first  hand.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  catching  some  of  the  charm  of  these  far  northern  lands,  and 
when  describing  the  birds  she  loves  so  well,  brings  before  our  eyes  many 
fascinating  pictures  of  the  illimitable  solitudes  in  which  they  spend  their 
brief  summer.  The  book  is  one  which  will  make  every  ornithologist 
long  to  visit  the  Tundras  and  see  the  marvels  of  its  bird  life. 


A  List  of  British  Birds,  published  by  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union. 
Second  and  revised  edition.     London,  1915.     Price  7s.  6d. 

The  British  Ornithologists'  Union  has  now  issued  the  second  edition 
of  its  List  of  British  Birds,  upon  which  a  special  committee  of  the 
members  has  been  engaged  since  191 1.  In  the  present  divided  state  of 
opinion  regarding  nomenclature  and  classification  it  is  impossible  that 
the  list  can  escape  criticism  ;  but,  of  the  two  schools,  the  "  progressives  " 
should  have  least  cause  to  find  fault.  With  the  exception  of  a  dozen 
generic  and  specific  "  nomina  conservanda,"  the  names  employed  in  the 
list  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  priority, 
with  1758 — the  date  of  the  loth  edition  of  Linneeus'  Systema  Naturce — as 
the  starting  point.  The  reason  for  several  of  the  "nomina  conservanda" 
is  the  desire  to  avoid  the  confusion  caused  by  a  transference  of  long- 
established  names  to  other  species — a  point  the  practical  importance  of 
which  will,  to  the  mind  of  most  people,  appear  decisive.  One  is  glad 
to  see  boschas  retained  as  the  specific  name  of  the  Wild  Duck,  for  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  K\\.2X  platyrhynchos  was  the  female  of  this  species  and  not 
of  the  Shoveler,  as  Linnzeus  himself  stated  it  was — the  very  name  argues 
that  he  was  right.  The  retention  of  ochropus,  as  opposed  to  ocrophus, 
for  the  Green  Sandpiper  ought  also  to  be  approved.  Trinomials 
are  used  in  the  list,  but  only  for  subspecies  or  races  other  than  the 
typical  forms,  to  which  the  binomial  species-names  are  restricted,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  cumbrous  designations  as  Ttirdus 
musicus  musicus,  Coccothraiistes  coccothraustes  coccothraustes,  etc.  How- 
ever much  one  must  sympathise  with  the  desire  to  evade  these  inflictions, 
there  seems  no  escape  from  them  if  the  use  of  trinomials  be  sanctioned 
at  all.  To  restrict  the  binomial  to  a  section  only  of  the  aggregate  species 
is  not  logical.  As  regards  the  classification,  the  committee  has  adopted 
that  used  by  Dr  Sharpe  in  his  Hand-list  of  Birds^  but  the  sequence  of  the 
Families  and  Orders  has  been  reversed,  so  that  the  list  begins  with  the 
Crows  and  ends  with  the  Grouse,  the  Raven  and  the  Ptarmigan 
occupying  respectively  the  highest  and  the  lowest  places.  In  the 
circumstances,  and  on  the  score  of  convenience,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
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be  said  in  favour  of  this  course.  What  influence  the  list  will  have  in 
bringing  about  a  much-needed  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  and 
classification  of  British  birds  remains  to  be  seen.  The  weight  of  its 
authority  ought,  and  doubtless  will  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 
Personally,  however,  it  is  our  conviction  that  a  new  edition  ofYarrell's 
British  Bi?-ds,  or  Saunders'  Matiual  would  do  more  to  standardise  the 
nomenclature  and  arrangement  than  any  other  publication. 

Apart  from  the  above  bones  of  contention,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  regarding  the  list,  and  that  is  that  it  comes  very  near  high- 
water  mark  as  a  model  of  what  such  a  compilation  should  be.  An 
introduction  of  i6  pages  contains,  besides  the  usual  explanatory 
matter,  a  summary  of  British  Birds  according  to  their  status.  Including 
subspecies,  the  number  of  Birds  recognised  by  the  committee  as 
"British"  is  475,  and  the  systematic  presentation  of  them  occupies  no 
less  than  319  pages.  Under  each  species  and  subspecies  there  are 
given  a  few  selected  "  References,"  a  note  on  the  etymology  of  the 
scientific  name  (a  useful  piece  of  information),  and  a  comprehensive 
statement  in  two  paragraphs  of  its  status  and  distribution  (i)  in  these 
Islands  and  (2)  abroad.  With  few  exceptions  these  paragraphs,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them,  accurately  epitomise  our 
knowledge  up  to  date.  The  status  of  some  forms  is  admittedly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  the  case  of  the  Osprey  can  hardly  be  in  doubt — among 
our  summer  visitors,  not  the  residents,  has  one  gathers  always  been 
its  proper  place.  A  third  record  of  Tengmalm's  Owl  from  Shetland, 
published  in  this  magazine  for  19 12,  has  been  overlooked.  Three 
Appendices  and  an  ample  Index  complete  the  volume.  Appendix  I. 
contains  a  list  of  species  the  evidence  of  whose  occurrence  in  the  British 
Islands  does  not  satisfy  the  committee  (the  Ring-necked  Duck  might 
very  well  have  been  relegated  to  this  section)  ;  II.  is  the  list  of  "nomina 
conservanda"  ;  and  III.  gives  "the  reasons  for  the  change  of  old  names 
or  for  the  non-adoption  of  changes  which  have  been  advocated  by  recent 
authors,  together  with  the  method  of  fi.xation  of  the  type  of  the  genera 
used  in  the  list." 

It  will  interest  Scottish  naturalists  to  know  that  of  the  above  475 
Birds,  374  have  occurred  in  Scotland.  These  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  Residents,  123;  Summer  Visitors,  36;  Winter  Visitors,  45; 
Birds  of  Passage,  29;  Occasional  and  Rare  Visitors,  141;  and  the 
number  that  breed  north  of  the  Borders  is  163.  Of  course  this  classifi- 
cation is  not  rigid,  as  many  species  have  what  may  be  termed  a  com- 
pound status. — W.  E. 


{Authors  are  responsible  for  nomenclature  used.)  .    >        ,i;^^-f5s 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Ibis  for  April  contains  some  interesting  and  useful 
criticisims  of  the  new  B.O.U.  List  of  BritisJi  Birds.  Chief 
among  these  is  one  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Hartert,  which — 
though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  he  puts  forward,  especially 
on  the  vexed  question  of  nomenclature — commends  itself  to 
all  who  are  interested,  from  its  excellent  tone  and  fair- 
mindedness.  We  read  with  pleasure  his  generous  recognition 
of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  List,  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  senior 
author  of  TJie  Hajidlist  of  Bi'itish  Birds,  is  particularly 
valuable.  The  verdict  of  this  authority  is  that,  apart  from 
shortcomings  (which,  be  it  said,  are  matters  of  opinion),  the 
List  of  British  Birds  is  "  a  great  step  in  British  Ornithol- 
ogy. It  must  be  welcome  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
progress  of  our  beloved  science  as  one  of  the  last  stepping- 
stones  enabling  us  to  reach  the  highest  possible  level." 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  issued,  under 
date  of  February  191 5,  a  "Report  on  Cetacea  stranded  on 
the  British  Coasts  during  1914."  The  Report  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr  S.  F.  Harmer,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  and  is  full  of  details  of  interest  to  naturalists. 
Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  records  were  much  interfered 
with  during  the  later  months  of  the  year,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact  we  find  a  total  of  57  records,  of  which  34  were  specifically 
determined.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  may  quote 
42  Q 
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the  following  Scottish  occurrences :  of  the  Common  Dolphin 
{Delphinus  ddpJiis)  two  examples  were  stranded,  one  off 
Inverness  and  the  other  off  Johnshaven,  Inverness-shire  ;  two 
specimens  of  the  White-beaked  Dolphin  {Lagenorhynchus 
albirostris)  were  reported,  off  Port  Errol,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
off  Wick,  Caithness,  respectively  ;  a  couple  of  Bottle-nosed 
Whales  {^Hyperoodoii  rostratus)  occurred,  one  off  Nairn  and 
the  second  off  Mersehead,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright ; 
while  Rudolphi's  Rorqual  was  represented  by  two  specimens, 
stranded  off  Crosskirk  and  John  o'  Groats,  Caithness, 
respectively.  Although  reported  as  the  commonest  species 
on  the  English  coasts,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Common  Porpoise  {PJioccena phoccena)  was  not  once  recorded 
from  Scotland  during  the  year,  and  only  once  in  191 3. 
This  useful  publication  concludes  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  teeth  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  last-mentioned  species. 
The  whole  of  the  records  of  the  various  species  detailed  in 
the  Report  are  graphically  indicated  on  three  maps,  which 
contain  full  particulars  as  to  date  and  length  of  each 
specimen. 

Andrew  B.  Luvoni  publishes  ^  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Cell-making  of  Megachile  ligniseca, 
Kirby."  This  species  of  Leaf-cutter  Bee  is  somewhat  rare, 
and  the  paper  makes  no  mention  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  observations  were  made.  M.  ligniseca  constructs  its 
burrows  in  solid  oak,  by  which  peculiarity  in  habit  the  species 
may  be  readily  identified.  The  author  examined  some  fifteen 
of  the  tunnels,  most  of  which  contained  six  cells  made  up  of 
several  "  oblong,  almost  square-ended  pieces  of  leaf  firmly 
fixed  together,  and  tightly  fitting  the  burrows,  the  form  of 
which  they  take.  The  ends  are  formed  by  three  or  four 
pieces  of  leaf  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  tunnel,  and  arranged  in 
the  same  fashion  as  those  used  to  stop  the  entrance  of  burrow. 
These  pieces  are  worked  on  to  the  ends  of  the  cells  in  a 
slightly  concave  form,  the  end  of  each  cell  fitting  into  that 
of  its  predecessor  after  the  manner  of  a  number  of  thimbles 
placed  within  each  other,  the  whole  assuming  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  large  jointed  green  worm."  The  leaves 
'  Entomologist,  May  1915,  pp.  100-102. 
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used  were  apparently  those  of  some  sort  of  elm,  but  owing 
to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  pieces  it  was  difficult  to  be 
quite  certain  of  their  identity.  A  well-executed  photographic 
plate,  taken  from  a  specimen  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
shows  well  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  remarkable  nests. 

In  the  same  journal  ^  appears  the  first  instalment  of  a 
useful  paper  by  C.  Rippon  on  "  The  Rearing  of  Larvae,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  British  Lepidoptera."  After  a  short 
introduction  the  author  divides  his  subject  into  several 
sections,  three  of  which  appear  in  the  present  portion  of  the 
article  under  the  following  headings:  (i)  Pre-hatching 
Influence  on  Strength  of  Larvae;  (2)  Fresh  Air;  and  (3) 
Fresh  Food.  Naturalists  interested  in  the  breeding  of  our 
native  butterflies  and  moths  will  read  this  paper  with  profit. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our  next  number  will 
be  entirely  devoted  to  the  Report  on  Scottish  OrnitJiology 
for  tJie year  19 14  by  the  Misses  Rintoul  and  Baxter.  This 
will  be  issued  free  to  subscribers,  while  extra  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  publishers  at  the  price  of  is.  6d.,  post  free. 
'  Eniomologisf,  May  1915,  pp.  112-116. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  RENFREWSHIRE. 

By  John  Robertson  and  T.  Thornton  Mackeith. 

Renfrewshire,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity,  in 
Eaglesham  parish,  to  the  Cloch  Lighthouse  in  the  north- 
west, is  30|  miles  long,  while  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
foreshore  at  Erskine  to  Kilbirnie  Loch,  is  13  miles.  The 
area  included  within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  is  about 
240  square  miles,  a  small  county,  but,  considering  its  size, 
one  of  great  contrasts.  A  large  part  of  Glasgow,  the  towns 
of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  and  many  other  smaller  communities 
within  its  borders,  make  it  one  of  the  most  populous  of 
Scottish  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  lonely 
moors  of  Eaglesham,  Duchal,  and  the  Misty  Law  range, 
rising  to  1711  feet  in  the  Hill  of  Stake;  spacious,  rolling 
uplands,  where  the  face  of  nature  has  altered  but  little,  if 
at  all,  for  centuries.  Bounding  the  shire  on  the  north  and 
west  is  the  busy  waterway  of  the  River  and  Firth  of  Clyde, 
with  its  estuarine  mud-flats  and  stretches  of  sandy  shore.  A 
county  of  generous  rainfall,  especially  along  the  higher 
ground,  Renfrewshire  is  drained  by  three  main  streams,  the 
Gryfe,  Black  Cart,  and  White  Cart,  which  unite  and  enter 
the  Clyde  by  the  same  channel  near  the  town  of  Renfrew. 
Numerous  lochs  and  reservoirs,  a  fair  number  of  scattered 
woodlands,  expanses  of  fine  agricultural  land,  grassy  dairy- 
farms,  pastoral  uplands,  peat-mosses,  and  heather-clad  tracts, 
all  combine  to  form  a  delightfully  varied  landscape,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  savage  grandeur,  unless,  perhaps,  on  the 
flank  of  Misty  Law. 

The  "  Family  "  order  observed  in  the  following  notes  on 
the  ornithology  of  the  county  is  that  adopted  by  the  late 
Howard  Saunders  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual  of 
British  Birds. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  for  the  county  is  197,  of 
which  103,  distinguished  by  an  asterisk,  have  nested  within 
recent  years. 

The  following  books  are  referred  to  where  "  Gray "  is 
given  as  reference : — Birds  of  tJie    West   of  Scotlafid,  Birds 
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of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshh'e,  or  Birds  of  Glasgow  and  its 
Vicinity — the  latter  in  Notes  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  {GXdiSgow,  1876),  all  by  the  late  Robert 
Gray.  The  "  Paisley  MS.  List"  was  prepared  by  the  Paisley 
Philosophical  Society  about  1856,  with  later  additions. 

TURDIDiE. 

In  summer  the  *Mistle-thrush  is  common,  while  the  "*Song- 
THRUSH  and  *Blackbird  are  abundant.  Of  the  two  latter,  there  is 
a  marked  decrease  in  numbers  after  November,  particularly  of  the 
Song-thrush,  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  species  is  really  not  so  scarce 
in  winter  as  it  seems.  In  the  colder  months  the  Song-thrush  keeps 
more  to  woods  and  cover  than  does  the  Blackbird,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  mild  and  still  day,  even  when  coming  on  the  heels  of  a 
hard  spell,  in  any  winter  month,  on  which  we  may  not  hear  the 
Mavis  mend  her  lay,  in  some  sheltered  spot.  Then  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  our  winter  Song-thrushes  have  been  locally  bred,  or 
are  visitors  replacing  our  native  birds,  which  may  have  gone  farther 
south  for  the  season.  Of  course,  the  same  question  arises  with 
many  other  species.  The  Redwing,  coming  about  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  the  Fieldfare,  a  fortnight  later,  are  common. 
Mackeith  saw  a  flock  of  about  300  Redwings  near  Kilmacolm, 
on  27th  September  1914 — an  early  date  for  so  many.  The  *Ring- 
OUZEL  is  sparingly  distributed,  but  a  few  pairs  nest  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Lochwinnoch  and  Kilmacolm  parishes. 

The  *Wheatear  is  generally  distributed  at  the  migration  periods  ; 
a  fair  number  nest  in  the  upland  districts,  and  a  few  in  the  lowlands, 
where  the  ground  is  suitable.  Sometimes  appearing  as  early  as  i6th 
March,  our  local  nesting-birds  are  all  in  their  haunts  before  April 
is  out,  but  often,  during  the  first  half  of  May,  Wheatears  are  seen 
lingering  in  situations  where  the  bird  never  nests.  These  late-comers 
appear  to  us  to  be  larger  than  our  earlier  arrivals,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  sub-species  known  as  the  Greenland  Wheatear, 
but  we  know  of  no  example  having  been  obtained  within  the  county. 
It  has  occurred  on  every  side  of,  but  a  few  miles  beyond,  our  area. 
The  *Whinchat  is  fairly  common,  while  a  few  pairs  only  of  the 
*Stonechat  nest.  The  *Redstart  is,  perhaps,  best  known  on 
passage,  although  it  nests  sparsely  in  several  localities  in  the  western 
half  of  the  county.  Everywhere  abundant,  the  ^Redbreast  may 
be  heard  in  song  in  every  month  of  the  year.  Even  in  winter, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  it  is  common  in  places   far  removed 
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from  human  habitations,  provided  it  has  cover  in  the  way  of  woods 
or  sheltered  banks. 

Among  the  Warblers,  the  *Common  Whitethroat  is  abundant, 
but  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  has  been  recognised  only  on  three 
occasions  j  one  bird,  in  the  Paisley  Museum,  was  shot  by  the  late 
Morris  Young,  near  the  Gleniffer  Braes,  about  1879  (Mr  John 
Paterson);  one  was  seen  at  Cathcart  on  8th  August  1909;  and 
another  near  Rouken  Glen  on  20th  May  1910  {Annals  of  Scot.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1910,  p.  182).  The  *Blackcap  is  rare,  being  positively 
known  to  occur  sparingly  only  in  Cathcart,  Eastwood,  Mearns,  and 
Abbey  parishes,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Garden-warbler,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  common  in  suitable  localities,  sometimes  arriving 
as  early  as  26th  April. 

The  *Golden-crested  Wren  is  common  in  the  nesting  season 
in  coniferous  woods  and  plantations,  becoming  more  numerous,  or, 
perhaps,  more  widely  dispersed,  in  winter. 

The  *Chiffchaff  is  sparsely  distributed  in  a  few  localities  from 
26th  March  onwards;  the  *Willow-wren  is  our  most  abundant 
summer  visitor ;  and  the  *Wood-wren  occurs  in  most  suitable 
situations,  but  in  small  numbers.  Usually  common,  the  *Sedge- 
warbler  was  very  scarce  in  1908.  The  *Grasshopper-warbler 
has  been  heard  in  many  places  all  over  the  county,  but  it  is  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  seldom  returning  to  the  same  spot  for 
more  than  two  or  three  seasons  in  succession. 

The  "^Hedge-sparrow  is  common. 

CiNCLIDyE. 

The  *DiPPER  frequents  all  the  clear  streams.  It  is  an  early 
nester,  the  majority  of  the  clutches  being  completed  before  March 
is  out. 

Parid^. 

The  *British  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is  very  local  in  summer, 
but  more  generally  distributed  in  winter.  The  *Great  Titmouse, 
*Coal-titmouse,  and  *Blue  Titmouse  are  all  common.  In 
Scotland,  the  *Marsh-titmouse  is  represented  as  a  nesting  species 
by  a  form  which  differs  from  the  type,  in  having  the  crown  and  nape 
dull  black  instead  of  glossy  black,  the  plumage  generally  of  a  dingier 
tone,  and  the  tail  more  rounded.  While  it  may  be  possible,  in  a 
good  light,  to  distinguish  between  a  dull  and  a  glossy  cap,  the  other 
differences  are  such  as  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in  the  field. 
However,  Mr  William  Eagle  Clarke  has  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
question,  and  we  have  his  authority  for  saying  that  all  skins   of 
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Marsh-tits  obtained  in  Scotland,  which  he  has  seen,  belong  to  this 
Scottish  form.  In  our  experience  this  form  has  a  very  distinctive 
alarm-note,  a  metallic,  buzzing  "chay,  chay,  chay,"  which  at  once 
marks  it  out  from  the  other  Tits ;  but  it  has  also  other  notes  similar 
to  some  of  the  Blue  Tit,  and  its  song  is  a  typical  Tit-like  song, 
approaching,  possibly,  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  Coal-tit  than  to 
any  of  the  others.  In  Renfrewshire  it  is  rare  as  a  breeding  species, 
a  nest  with  young  found  by  Messrs  Malloch  and  Mackeith,  near 
Kilmacolm,  on  6th  June  1914,  and  "a  pair  with  their  family,"  seen 
by  Mr  R.  Oswald  Blyth  near  Loch  Thom  a  few  years  earlier,  are  the 
only  definite  records.  In  winter  it  is  rather  more  widely  distributed, 
though  far  from  being  numerous,  but  in  the  winter  of  1896-7  it  was 
as  common  as  any  of  the  other  Tits  in  the  east  of  the  county.  In 
November  1908,  at  Giffnock,  Robertson  saw  a  conspicuously  bright 
Marsh-tit,  which  may  have  been  an  immigrant  of  the  typical  form. 

i^To  be  continued.') 


ORNITHOLOGICAL  RECORDS  FROM  THE 
"DEE"  AREA. 

By  A.  Landsborough  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.B.O.U. 

The  following  notes  include  a  few  records  of  recent  date 
(19 14),  and  a  number  of  older  records  which  have  recently  come 
to  hand,  or  which  have  remained  unpublished  for  one  reason 
or  another.  A  series  of  records  from  this  area  for  191 3  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages  (1914,  p.  201). 

Waxwing  {Ampelis  garrulus). — In  early  January  19 14,  when 
this  species  was  recorded  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  one  was 
very  closely  observed  in  a  garden  at  New  Deer,  Aberdeenshire. 
Several  persons  sent  accurate  descriptions  of  its  peculiar  character- 
istics. 

Great  Grey  Shrike  {Lantus  excubitor). — One  was  killed  at 
Cruden  Bay  about  25th  March  191 5,  and  sent  in  the  flesh  to 
the  University. 

Kingfisher  {Alcedo  ispida). — There  have  been  few  records 
during  recent  years.  One  was  seen  several  times  in  February  19x2, 
on    the    Don    near   Old   Aberdeen    (Mrs    D.    V.    Pirie,    Mr   John 
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Clark,  M.A.).  A  pair  were  seen  on  the  Dee  at  Milltimber,  in  April 
191 2  (Mr  E.  W.  Fenton,  MA.,  B.Sc).  On  the  Dee  near  Durris  one 
was  seen  on  6th  February  1912  also  about  a  year  before  that,  and 
once  previously  in  autumn  (Mr  A.  Macdonald,  M.A.). 

Honey  Buzzard  {Pernis  apivorus). — A  specimen  shot  near 
Aberdeen  in  May  1912  is  now  in  the  University  Museum. 

Goshawk  {Accipiter  gentilis). — While  sitting  in  a  garden  at 
Braemar  on  27th  August  191 2,  my  friend  Mr  W.  P.  Pycraft  and 
myself  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  a  Goshawk,  under 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identification.  When 
first  noticed  the  bird  was  at  a  considerable  altitude,  but  we  were 
immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  was  larger  than  any  of  the 
commoner  hawks.  Very  fortunately  it  descended  in  our  direction, 
and  finally  passed  immediately  above  us  not  many  yards  from  the 
ground,  and  going  quite  slowly.  The  short,  clubbed  wings,  seemingly 
bent  very  far  forward  at  the  wrist,  and  the  long  tail,  a  combination 
of  characters  peculiar  to  this  form,  were  well  observed.  We  both 
made  diagrams  of  the  bird's  "  Flugbild,"  or  flight  silhouette,  and 
found  ourselves  in  close  agreement  with  each  other  and,  at  a  later  date, 
with  Naumann's  figure. 

Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  carbo). — Although  this  species  is 
common  on  the  coasts  of  "  Dee "  all  the  year  round,  we  have  few 
records  of  its  nesting.  Three  eggs  were  taken  on  the  Dunbuy  rock, 
near  Longhaven,  in  May  1912.  The  boatman  who  was  my  informant 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  known  the  birds  to  nest  on  the 
rock  during  twenty-five  years,  although  they  are  always  numerous 
there. 

White-fronted  Goose  {A/iser  albifrons). — A  male  shot  at 
Donmouth  in  March  191 1  is  also  in  the  Museum. 

Turtle  Dove  (  Streptopelia  tiirtur). — One  was  closely  seen  at 
Murtle  on  loth  July  1914,  by  Miss  D.  Hamilton,  who  knows  the 
species  well. 

Landrail  {Crex  crex). — In  the  course  of  collecting  data  for  the 
"British  Birds"  Landrail  Liquiry,  the  following  local  statements 
passed  through  my  hands  : — 

Skene :  "  Believed  to  breed  regularly  but  sparingly ;  nest 
occasionally  found.  Numbers  subject  to  some  annual  fluctuation." 
(Miss  D.  Hamilton.) 

Durris  :  "  Breeds  regularly.  Decreasing ;  more  abundant  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century."     (Mr  A.  Macdonald.) 

Inverurie  :  "  Breeds  regularly.     Decreasing  :   in  the  opinion  of 
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local  naturalists  it  has  been  less  numerous  for  a  number  of  years." 
(Mr  Wm.  Seton  Meston.) 

Quail  {Coturnix  cotiirnix). — A  specimen  was  sent  to  us  from 
Longhaven,  by  Mr  T.  Barclay,  on  i6th  September  191 1.  The 
bird  lacks  one  wing  entirely,  as  the  result,  apparently,  of  an  accident, 
but  the  wound  was  quite  healed.  The  bird  had  been  taken  alive 
some  time  previously. 

Lapwing  ( Vanellus  vanelliis). — A  note  signed  '*  A.  E.  M.  "  in 
The  Scotsman,  21st  September  1912,  records  an  albino  specimen  seen 
near  Fraserburgh  with  other  Lapwings,  by  which  it  was  not  well 
received.  The  parts  normally  white  were  white,  and  the  other  parts, 
including  the  crest,  were  pale  yellowish. 

Little  Auk  {Alle  alle). — Two  were  recorded  inland  early  in 
igi2.  One  was  caught  alive  near  Banchory  on  20th  January,  and 
-  sent  to  us.  Another  was  found  dead  on  Monleith  Hill,  near 
Durris,  on  13th  February,  and  brought  to  Mr  A.  Macdonald. 
Numbers  were  found  dead  on  the  shore  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Ythan,  at  the  end  of  January. 

Late  in  1914  several  specimens  were  sent  to  the  University, 
three  of  them  from  districts  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  All 
these  three  were  caught  or  found  on  or  about  20th  December. 
One  was  sent  from  Drumoak,  Kincardineshire,  by  Mr  D.  Gumming; 
one  from  Skene  by  Mr  T.  Tait ;  and  one  from  Huntly  (Mokay 
Area).  Another  was  caught  by  a  cat  in  a  Peterhead  garden  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  A  record  from  Kincardineshire  has  already 
been  published  {an tea,  p.  23). 

Great  Grested  Grebe  {Colymbus  cristatus). — A  male  shot  in 
the  Don  estuary  on  9th  October  19 10  is  in  the  University  Museum. 
The  specimen  was  seen  in  the  flesh. 

Red-necked  Grebe  {Colymbus  griseigena). — By  the  kindness 
of  Miss  D.  Hamilton,  the  writer  has  examined  an  immature  specimen 
shot  by  the  keeper  at  the  Loch  of  Skene  on  7th  February  19 14. 

Leach's  Fork-tailed  Petrel  {Oceanodroma  leucorrhod). — One 
was  found  on  5th  May  1909,  under  the  ridge  of  "the  Mounth," 
near  Durris,  and  brought  to  V\.x  A.  Macdonald.  (For  previous 
records,  see  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  120.) 
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LEPIDOPTERA  (MOTHS)  AND  OTHER  INSECTS 
AT  SCOTTISH  LIGHTHOUSES,  CHIEFLY  IN 
THE  FORTH  AREA. 

By  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E. 

( Concluded  from  page  88.) 

III.— Records     from    Butt    of     Lewis     Lighthouse,    Outer 

Hebrides. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Lewis,  in  the  north  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  any  records  from  this 
station  are  of  interest  whether  indicative  of  migration  or  not.  The 
present  list  is  a  short  one,  but  now  that  Mr  Clyne  is  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  insects  as  well  as  the  birds  that  come  to  the  lantern,  it 
will  doubtless  soon  receive  considerable  augmentation.  Dasypolia 
templi  is,  it  will  be  observed,  evidently  a  common  moth  at  this  out- 
of-the-way  locality. 

Lepidoptera. 

Hepialus  huniuli,  L— three  (2   c?  ,  i  ?  ),  end  of  May  1914. 

Hydracia  micacea,  Esp. — one  (?)  at  lantern  on  night  of  26th 
September  1913.  In  September  19 14,  five  specimens  were 
captured  by  Mr  Eagle  Clarke  on  ragwort  flowers  near  the  lighthouse. 

Xylophasia  polyodon  (L.,  non  Clk.)— one  (  ?  ),  black  variety, 
summer  of  19 14. 

Caradrina  quadripunctata^  Fb. — one  in  summer  of  19 14. 

Agrotis  suffusa,  Kb. — one  (  ^  ),  night  of  ist  October  191 3. 

A.  lucernea,  L. — one  {$),  summer  of  1914. 

Dasypolia  templi,  Thnb. — six  (4  $,2  ?  )  on  night  of  26th 
September,  and  seven  (2  (^ ,  5  ?  )  during  first  week  of  October 
1913  ;  six  (5   (J  ,  I    9  )  in  end  of  September  1914. 

Epunda  nigra,  Haw. — one  {$),  end  of  September  1913. 

Flusia  gamma,  L— seventeen  (13  c?,  4  ?  ).  mostly  on  night  of 
26th  September,  but  a  few  on  ist  October  191 3. 

Larentia  didymata,  L. — Mr  Clarke  took  seven  (3  (J ,  4  ?  )  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  1914;  none  of  them,  however,  at  the  lantern. 
September  is  somewhat  late  for  this  species  to  be  on  the  wing. 

Emmelesia  alchemillata,  L. — one  (  c?  )  in  summer  of  19 14. 

Cidaria  miata,  L— one  (?)  in  first  week  of  October  19 13. 

Sciaphila  penziana,  Thnb.,  var.  colquhounatia,  Sta.— one  in 
summer  of  1914- 
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Tifiea  peiHonel/a,  T.. — one  in  summer  of  1914. 

Plutella  crna'ferarum,  Zell.  {maculipennis,  Curt.)  —  three  in 
summer  of  1914. 

P.  dahlia,  Sta.— three  on  night  of  26th  September  191 3.  Five 
taken  by  Mr  Clarke  in  September  1914,  but  not  at  the  lantern. 

Trichoptera. 

Lhinophilus  affinis,  Curt.— two  {$    9  ),  night  of  26th  September 

1913- 

Stenophylax  pcrmistus,  M'Lach. — one  ( c?  ),  summer  of  1914. 

DiPTERA. 

Tipitla  martnorata,  Mg.— one  (  ?  ),  summer  of  1914- 

T.  riifi/ia,  Mg.— three  (2  S,  i   ?  ),  end  of  September  19 13. 

IV. — Records  from  Orkney  and  Shetland  Lighthouses. 

The  lighthouses  in  these  groups  of  islands  from  which  specimens 
have  been  sent  are  :  Hoy  Low,  and  Auskerry  in  Orkney ;  Fair  Isle 
South,  and  North  Unst  in  Shetland.  So  far  the  number  of  specimens 
received  is  not  large,  but  the  results  are  sufficient  to  make  us  desire 
to  see  more  material  from  these  northern  stations.  As  regards  the 
North  Unst  records,  I  gather  from  Mr  M'Eachern's  letter  that  the 
Trichoptera  (caddis-flies)  were  taken  at  the  shore  station,  and  not 
at  the  lighthouse  itself. 

Lepidoptera. 

Acherontiaatropos,  L.  (Death's-head  Hawk-moth). — Auskerry: 
one  (c^)  found  at  foot  of  the  lighthouse  in  September  191 3. 

Sphinx  convolvidi,  L.  (Convolvulus  Hawk-moth). — North 
Unst:  one  taken  at  the  shore  station  on  26th  August  1914  (Misses 
Rintoul  and  Baxter,  Scot.  Nat.,  19 14,  p.  263). 

Satiir/iia  pavonia,  L.  (Emperor  Moth). — Hoy  Low  :  one  (  ?  ), 
caught  at  the  lantern  in  beginning  of  May  19 14,  was  kindly  sent  by 
Miss  J.  Calder. 

Hydrxcia  micacea,  Esp. — Auskerry:  four,  September  1913. 

Charceas graminis,  L. — Auskerry:  one  (c^),  September  19 13. 

Apamea  gemina,  Hb. — North  Unst:  one  (  ?  ),  July  1914. 

Agrotis  lucernea,  L. — North  Unst:  one  ( c? )  at  lantern,  night 
of  1 8th  August  1 9 14. 

Noctua  glareosa,  Esp. — North  Unst  :  one  ( cJ  )  at  lantern,  night 
of  27th  August  1 9 14. 
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N.  bru?inea,  Fb. — North  Unst:  one  {$),  July  19 14. 

N.  xanthographa,  Fb. — North  Unst  :  one  ( cj  )  at  lantern, 
night  of  4th  September  1914. 

Triphcena pronuba,  L. — Fair  Isle  South  :  three  (one  dark  and 
two  pale),  September  191 2.  These  and  the  other  moths  taken  at 
this  lantern  were  recorded  by  me  in  The  Scottish  Naturalist  for  19 13. 

Xa/ithia  circe/laris,  Hufn. — Auskerry  :  three,  September  1913. 

Dasypolia  tetJipli,  Thnb. —  Auskerry  :  five  (4  <^ ,  i  ? ), 
September  and  October  19 13. 

Hadena  dentina,  Esp. — Fair  Isle  South  :  one,  in  191 2.  North 
Unst:  one  (c?)  at  lantern,  iSth  August  1914. 

Pliisia  gatjima,  L. — Auskerry:  six,  September  1913.  Fair 
Isle  South:  five,  1912.  North  Unst:  five  (3  c? ,  2  ? ),  July 
1914. 

Larentia  didymafa,  L. — North  Unst:  one  (  ?  ),  July  19 14. 

Z.  aesiata,  Lang. — North  Unst  :  four  (i  (^,  3  $  ),  July  1914. 

Melanippe  //lonta/iata,  Bork. — North  Unst  :  one  ( J  ),  July 
1914. 

M.fluctiiata,  L. — North  Unst:  two,  July  1914. 

Cida7-ia  testata,  L. — Auskerry:  two  (cj),  September  1913. 
North  Unst:  one  (c?)  at  lantern,  27th  August  1914. 

Cramhis  ciilmellus,  L.— North  Unst:  four,  July  1914. 

Sciaphila  peuziana,  Thnb.,  var.  colquhoiouma,  Sta. — North 
Unst:  two  taken  at  lantern  on  i8th  August,  two  on  27th  August, 
and  four  on  4th  September  19 14.     Not  particularly  dark  specimens. 

Plutella  cniciferarinii,  Zell.  {inacnlipennis,  Curt.) — Auskerry  : 
one,  September  1913.  North  Unst:  one  at  lantern,  27th  August 
1914. 

P.  dahlia,  Sta. — Auskerry:  one,  September  19 13. 

Depressaria  applana,  Fb. — North  Unst:  one  {$)■,  27th 
August  1914. 

CEcophora  pseudospretella,  Sta. — North  Unst:  two  (?),  July, 
and  one  {$),  27th  August  1914. 

Neuroptera. 
Chrysopa  vulgaris,  Sch. — Auskerry:  one,  September  1913. 

Trichoptera. 

Leptoceriis  cinereus,  Curt. — North  Unst  :  one  {$),  July  19 14. 
Mystacides  aziirea,  L. — North  Unst:  one  ((J),  July  19 14. 
CEcetis  ochracea,  Curt. — North  Unst  :   four,  July  19 14. 
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DiPTERV. 

Chironomiis  viridis,  Mcq. — North  Unst  :  one  {S),  July  1914. 

Tipiila  coiifi/sa,  v.  d.  Wulp. — North  Unst:  one  (?)  at  lantern, 
27th  August  1 9 14. 

T.  riifina,  Mg. — North  Unst:  two  (?)  at  lantern,  iSth  and 
27  th  August  1 914. 

Catabomba  selenitica,  Mg. — North  Unst  :  one  (?)  at  lantern, 
1 8th  August  1 9 14. 

Syrphus  /iiiiiger,  Mg. — Auskerrv:  one  (?)  at  lantern,  September 

1913- 

In  December  191 1,  I  received  from  Mr  James  Mackenzie  the 
following  Moths  from  Lismore  Lighthouse,  all  recently  taken  at 
the  lantern  : — Cerastis  vaccitdi,  L.,  one  ( (^  ) ;  Hybernia  aurantiaria, 
Esp.,  one  ( (?  ) ;  Cheiviatobia  bruinata,  L.,  ninety-one  ( cJ  ).  There 
were  also  in  the  box  the  following  flies:  Borboriis  equinus^  Fin. 
(i  ?  ),  and  Fiicomyia  ?  (2  $  ). 

On  his  transfer  in  19 14  from  the  Isle  of  May  to  Skerry vore  light- 
house, Mr  R.  Wilson  sent  me  some  moths  which  came  into  his 
house  at  the  shore  station  on  Earraid,  but  from  the  distant  lighthouse 
itself  none  has  so  far  been  received. 

In  the  foregoing  lists,'the  records  have  in  almost  every  case  been 
given  in  ample  detail,  so  that  there  is  very  little  to  add  to  the 
information  already  furnished.  Perhaps  I  have  erred  in  giving  too 
much  detail,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  seemed  advisable  to 
take  that  risk,  as  it  is  possible  the  data  may  prove  useful  in  ways 
which  are  not  at  present  fully  appreciated.  The  sex  data,  for 
instance,  may  be  of  little  value,  but  having  been  noted  they  are 
published  for  what  they  may  be  worth — they  are  at  least  interesting 
as  simple  facts,  if  nothing  else. 

The  following  further  particulars  regarding  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Xylophasia  polyodon  (Dark  Arches),  and  one  or  two  other 
moths  captured  at  the  lanterns  may  here  be  mentioned.  In  the 
case  of  X. polyodon,  the  sex  was  noted  in  1 72 1  Isle  of  May  specimens, 
with  the  result  that  1209  were  found  to  be  males,  and  512  females. 
The  proportions  varied  of  course  on  different  nights,  but  with  few 
exceptions  males  predominated  more  or  less,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  ^    Paired  examples  were  on  several  occasions 

'  Examples  of  the  separate  items  of  which  the  above  total  is  made  up  are  : 
40  (J,  14  9  ;  148  cJ,  41  9  ;  120  cJ,  45  ?  ;  51  <J,  14  9  (night  of  13th  July  191 0  I 
43  <J,  42  9  (night  of  28th  July);  20  c5,  3  9  (second  week  of  July  1912);  76  6, 
25  ?  ;  113  <^.  34  ?  ;  105  <5,  53  9  ;  12  6,  15  9  (15th  August  1913);  55  ^, 
19  9  (July  1914)  ;  20   <5,  27   9  (August).     Most  of  the  records  occurred  in  July. 
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taken  at  this  and  other  lights.  Considerable  variation  as  regards 
both  colour  and  size  was  noticeable  in  this  species.  On  the  whole 
the  specimens  were  distinctly  darker  and  greyer  than  the  type,  and 
not  a  few  were  almost  uniform  black.  Typical  examples  were, 
however,  far  from  scarce,  and  some  of  even  a  paler  tint  occurred. 
On  occasions  when  a  substantial  number  of  examples  were  secured, 
all  the  varieties  were  usually  represented.  A  still  more  variable 
species  was  Orthosia  lunosa  (Lunar  Underwing).  Among  those 
taken  at  the  Isle  of  May  heavily  darkened  specimens  were  common, 
while  some  were  pale  buff,  and  others  again  of  a  distinctly  reddish 
tint.  The  same  variability  was  encountered  in  the  case  of  Noctua 
xanthographa  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  recognise  some  of 
the  specimens  had  they  occurred  by  themselves.  Perceptible  varia- 
tion was  also  observed  among  the  large  number  of  Phisia  giwivia 
collected.  A  few  were  noticeably  paler  or  more  silvery  looking  than 
the  type,  while  some  were  of  a  richer,  almost  reddish-brown  tint  ; 
but  whether  there  is  any  significance  in  this  from  the  migration 
point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

This  being  a  first  report,  with  the  prospect  of  others  to 
follow,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions 
at  present  from  the  records.  One  or  two  facts,  chiefly  of  a 
statistical  nature,  may,  however,  be  here  adverted  to.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1914  the  number  of  insects,  that  is  of  individuals, 
obtained  from  a  dozen  Scottish  lighthouses  was  roundly 
7500.^  The  species  represented  by  these  number  241  ;  of 
which  161  are  Lepidoptera  (2  Butterflies  and  159  Moths),  18 
Caddis-flies  and  Lacewings,  40  Two-winged  Flies  (Diptera), 
10  Beetles,  and  12  of  other  orders.  It  is  usual  to  think  of 
Moths  alone  as  night-fliers,  and  attracted  by  lights,  but  the 
above  shows  that  not  a  few  other  insects  have  similar  habits 
and  are  similarly  attracted.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance.  Both  sexes  come  to  the  lanterns,  but  as  a  rule 
males  predominate ;  in  the  case  of  certain  Moths  the  pro- 
portion works  out  at  between  2  and  3  to  i.  Whether  this 
signifies  an  actual  inherent  preponderance  of  males,  or  merely 
that  they  fly  about  more  than  the  females,  is  a  moot  point. 
Personally,  I  incline  to  the  former  as  the  explanation  in  a 

'  Exclusive  of  over  2000  gnats  (p.  38).  Certain  of  the  figures  appear- 
ing on  previous  pages  require  readjustment  owing  to  additional 
specimens  having  been  received  in  the  latter  part  of  19 r4. 
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good  many  cases.  So  far  the  only  specimens  that  can 
certainly  be  regarded  as  immigrants  are  the  Death's-head, 
and  the  two  Convolvulus  Hawk-moths.  All  the  other  species 
are  doubtless  indigenous  in  Scotland ;  but  among  the 
examples  that  visited  the  lighthouses  some  may  quite  well 
have  been  of  non-local  origin.  To  get  to  the  Isle  of  May, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  records  were  obtained,  many  of  the 
species  must  have  flown  across  several  miles  at  least  of  sea, 
for  the  food-plants  of  their  larvae  do  not  grow  there — trees 
and  shrubs,  for  instance,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
A  Pine  Weevil  and  a  Water-bug  {Corixa)  have  been  caught 
beside  the  lantern,  and  a  new  water-catch  on  the  island  was 
soon  colonised  by  four  species  of  the  latter  genus.  Though 
nothing  of  outstanding  rarity  has  been  obtained,  some 
interesting  captures  have  been  made,  including  several 
additions  to  the  lists  for  faunal  areas.  It  is  recognised  that 
the  North  Sea  is  too  wide  opposite  Scotland  for  many 
insects  to  succeed  in  crossing  it,  and  that,  of  course,  results 
such  as  would  doubtless  reward  a  similar  investigation  on 
the  south-east  coasts  of  England  are  not  to  be  expected  here. 
Little  has  so  far  come  from  the  Bell  Rock,  but  it  is  evident 
from  what  Mr  J.  M.  Campbell  states  in  his  book  about 
that  station  that  insects  do  occasionally  appear  there  in 
numbers. 

My  frequent  visits  to  the  Isle  of  May  have  naturally 
brought  me  into  touch  with  the  secretary,  MrC.  Dick  Peddie, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  received  at  their  hands. 
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SCOTTISH  HAIRWORMS  {NEMA  TOMORPHA, 
GORDIIDyE),  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  HABITS, 
AND  CHARACTERISTICS;  WITH  A  KEY 
FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATION  OF  THE 
SPECIES    RECORDED    FROM    BRITAIN. 

By  James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

{Continued  from  page  115.) 

(b)  Diagnostic  Characters. — In  addition  to  the  above 
characters  there  are  some  which  on  account  of  their  constancy 
in  groups  or  in  individuals  are  of  special  value  in  separating 
Hairworms  into  genera  and  species. 

i.  The  hinder  end.  In  all  the  species  so  far  recorded  from 
Britain  the  hinder  end  differs  in  male  and  female  specimens. 
In  the  females  it  is  simply  bluntly  rounded  except  in 
Parachordodes  tolosatius,  and  with  this  exception  offers  no 
diagnostic  character.  In  such  cases  recourse  must  be  had 
to  skin  characteristics.  In  male  examples  the  hinder  end 
is  forked,  two  rounded  branches  being  separated  by  a  deep 
slit  or  embayment,  near  the  inner  angle  of  which  lies  the 
cloacal  opening.  This  fork  affords  diagnostic  characters  of 
great  value,  owing  to  the  presence  in  its  neighbourhood  of 
series  of  minute  bristles  or  of  thickened  folds  of  skin 
arranged  in  varied  patterns. 

ii.  The  skin  or  cuticle.  As  important  as  the  forked  hinder 
end  are  the  characters  afforded  by  the  skin.  This  may  be 
smooth  or  mapped  out  in  more  or  less  regular  patterns,  which 
unfortunately  are  often  so  delicate  and  fine  in  structure  that 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  only  by  the  use  of  high 
microscope  magnifications.  There  are  three  grades  of  such 
markings :  an  exceedingly  fine  diagonal  meshwork  resem- 
bling on  a  delicate  scale  the  "  stipple  "  of  a  half-tone  process 
block  ;  a  series  of  larger  patterns  of  varying  design— circles, 
"  areoles,"  meshes,  etc. ;  and  distinct  protuberances  or  papillae, 
sometimes  with  associated  hair-like  growths. 

(c)  Mode  of  Preservation   and  Examination. — Owing  to 
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the  delicacy  of  some  of  the  diagnostic  characters  it  is 
essential  that  care  should  be  taken  with  the  preservation 
of  specimens.  Badly  preserved  specimens  have  been  found 
in  some  cases  to  be  unrecognisable.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  fixing,  in  my  experience,  is  suddenly  flooding 
the  animal  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetic 
acid  (in,  say,  the  proportion  of  lOO  parts  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  former  to  50  parts  of  the  latter  concentrated), 
but  any  actively  penetrating  preserving  fluid  ought  to 
suffice.  The  specimens  may  afterwards  be  preserved  in 
alcohol.  Of  the  commoner  fluids  a  weak  solution  of  formalin 
is  to  be  preferred  as  a  fixing  medium  to  alcohol. 

As  to  examination  after  the  specimen  has  been  properly 
fixed :  the  characters  associated  with  the  hinder  end  can 
generally  be  observed  by  means  of  J-inch  and  ^-inch  objec- 
tives ;  but  while  the  latter  can  resolve  in  a  general  way  the 
skin  characters,  determination  to  the  full  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  use  of  high  combinations  of  lenses  such  as  a  ^V-i^ch 
oil-immersion  objective  or  dry  lens  of  Zeiss's  F  series. 
The  magnification  in  such  a  case,  with  a  No.  2  ocular,  may 
be  put  approximately  at  600  diameters.  The  ordinary  plan 
of  mounting  short  lengths  of  the  Hairworm  in  Canada 
balsam  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  density 
of  its  structures  and  colour,  and  to  the  lack  of  contrast 
between  the  refractive  indices  of  object  and  medium. 
Camerano's  method^  was,  however,  adopted  with  success. 
Should  the  specimen  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  a  quantity  of 
glycerine  should  be  added  to  this,  in  order  that  on  removal 
the  specimens  may  not  suddenly  dry  and  shrivel.  From 
the  specimen  so  prepared  a  thin  tangential  section  of  cuticle 
should  be  shaved  off  with  a  razor,  and  this  section  mounted 
for  examination  in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  alcohol.  So 
the  difficulties  of  density  and  relative  refractive  indices  may 
be  overcome. 

1  Described  in  Memone  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Sctensedi  Torino, 
ser.  2,  torn,  .\lvii.,  1S97,  p.  341. 
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Scottish  Hairworms  (Gordiidae). 
(For  explanation  of  figures  see  opposite  page.) 
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II.  Key  to  Characters  of  Hairworms  (Gordhd/E) 

RECORDED   FROM   THE   BRITISH    ISLES. 

'a.  Body  with  scattered  whitish  dots  ;  surface  (cuticle)  under 
high  magnification  smooth,  without  tubercles  or  faceted 
pattern  ;  in  male,  strong  ledge  of  cuticle  behind  cloacal 
opening  (Fig.  6)  .  .  .  .  .  Gordius  (G,  villoti) 

/'.  Body  without  dots  ;  surface  (cuticle)  under  high  magni- 
fication with  faceted  pattern  or  tubercles  ;  in  male,  no 
ledge  of  cuticle  behind  cloacal  opening  (Fig.  7)  .      Parachordodes,  2 

a.  Surface  pattern  simple,  confined  to  one  type  of  areole 
(Figs.  I  and  3)    .  ,  .  .  .  .  3 

b.  Surface  pattern  compounded  of  two  types  of  areoles 
(Fig.  2)  ......  .  4         • 

a.  Surface  pattern  consisting  of  parallel,  slightly  waved  lines 
of  tubercles  running  along  the  length  of  the  body 
(Fig.  i)    .  .  .  .  .  .  Pai-achordodes pleskei 

h.  Surface  pattern  consisting  of  close-set,  five-  or  six-sided 
facets,  bounded  by  refringent  spaces  in  which  are  minute 
inter-areolar  tubercles  (Fig.  3)    .  .  .       Parachordodes  violaceus 

c.  Surface  pattern  consisting  of  numerous  tubercles  set 
round  irregularly  oval  or  roundish  clear  spaces  ;  pos- 
terior end  strongly  grooved,  but  not  bifurcated  .      Parachordodes  tolosanus 

(female  specimen). 

Explanation  of  Figures. 

1.  Lined  Hairworm — Parachordodes  pleskei^  Ollaberry,  Shetland.     Surface  pattern 

viewed  in  plan  x  480.  t.  Tubercles  ;  /;•,  faintly  refringent  prolongations 
between  lines  of  tubercles,  probably  indicating  base  of  aieole  ;  a;-,  clear 
space  of  areole.  The  fine  crossing  lines  represent  the  fibrillar  mesh  beneath 
the  cuticle. 

2.  Large-spot   Hairworm — Parachordodes  tolosanus.     Surface   pattern   viewed  in 

plan  X  480.  /,  Tubercles  ;  ar.i.,  smaller,  clear  type  of  areole  ;  ar.2,  larger, 
dark  type  of  areole.  The  fine  crossing  lines  represent  the  fibrillar  mesh 
beneath  the  cuticle. 

3.  Faceted  Hairworm — Parachordodes  violaceus.     Surface  pattern  viewed  in  plan  x 

480.  pa.  Mound-like  papillae,  the  form  assumed  by  the  central  spaces  in 
the  areoles.  ?./.,  Inter-areolar  tubercles,  set  in  a  clear  space  which  borders 
the  areole. 

4.  Faceted  Hairworm — Parachordodes  violaceus.     Surface  pattern  viewed  from  the 

side  X  480.     Lettering  as  in  Fig.  3. 

5.  Large-spot   Hairworm — Parachordodes   tolosanus.     Lateral    view  of  the    spines 

which  occur  on  tubercles,  showing  body,  bulbous  base,  and  neck  for  attach- 
ment, also  two  spines  in  situ  x  800. 

6.  Mottled  Y{a.\x\\orn\^Gordius  villoti,  Whitadder,  Berwickshire.     Hinder  end  of 

male  specimen  x  50.  c/,  Cloacal  opening  ;  /,  post-cloacal  ledge  of  cuticle  ; 
/,  rows  of  minute  tubercles  or  bristles  ;  lir,  one  of  the  branches  of  forked  end. 

7.  Faceted   Y{?L\rviorm— Parachordodes  violaceus.     Hinder  end  of  male  specimen 

X  50.  ;■//,  Pre-cloacal  rows  of  small  tubercles,  hairs  or  bristles,  converging 
at  an  angle  ;  cl,  cloacal  opening  ;  /,  post-cloacal  tubercles  ;  br,  one  of  the 
branches  of  forked  end. 
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'a.  Surface  pattern  consisting  of  numerous  tubercles  bordering 
(A)  small  oval  or  roundish  clear  spaces,  and  (B)  much 
larger,  scattered,  dark  spaces,  irregularly  oval  in  shape, 
and  without  any  dividing  line  ;  posterior  end  bifurcated  ; 
precloacal  bristles  set  in  two  rows,  forming  a  horse- 
shoe shaped  arch  behind  the  concavity  of  which  lies 
the  cloaca  (Fig.  2)  .  ,  .  .       Parachordodes  iolosanus 

(male  specimen). 
,  Surface  pattern  consisting  of  numerous  tubercles  bordering 
(A)  small  polygonal  or  roundish  clear  spaces,  and  (B) 
much  larger,  scattered,  dark  spaces,  polygonal  in  shape, 
and  divided  into  two  or  more  polygonal  compartments 
by  clear  lines  ;  in  male,  precloacal  bristles  set  in  two 

'\^        rows  which  converge  at  an  angle  .  .     Parachordodes pitstulosus 


III.  Descriptions  and  Distribution  of  Scottish 

Hairworms. 

In  the  following  account  short  descriptions  are  given 
of  Scottish  Hairworms,  to  supplement  the  summary  of 
characters  in  the  key.  There  also  appear,  in  tabular  form 
for  reference,  lists  of  the  localities  in  the  British  Isles  from 
which  definite  specific  records  of  Gordiidae  are  available. 
Naturally  the  list  is  more  complete  as  regards  Scottish 
distribution,  for  during  several  years  I  have  made  efforts 
to  obtain  for  examination  individuals  from  widely  scattered 
districts  in  this  country. 

The  results,  due  in  great  part  to  the  interest  of  the 
many  naturalists  who  have  collected  specimens  for  me, 
form  a  definite  foundation  from  which  future  distributional 
investigations  may  proceed.  In  place  of  two  species  of 
Scottish  Hairworms,  four  are  now  known,  one  of  which 
{Parachordodes  pleskei,  a  new  record  for  the  British  Isles  and 
for  Europe)  has  not  hitherto  been  found  outside  the  limits 
of  China.  Further,  in  place  of  two  solitary  localities  (both  in 
Berwickshire)  from  which  specifically  determined  Hairworms 
were  recorded,  we  have  now  a  list  which  probably  gives  in 
skeleton  the  general  distribution,  and  indicates  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  the  various  species  in  Scotland.  From  this 
it  is  apparent  that  the  most  common  Scottish  Hairworm  is 
Parachordodes  violaceus,  a  form  widely  distributed  in  all 
southern    Scotland,   from    the    Borders    to    Argyllshire   and 
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Perthshire.  The  lack  of  northern  records  is  probably  due 
simply  to  lack  of  material  for  examination,  but  this  must  be 
left  for  the  future  to  decide.  Next  in  frequency  comes 
Gordius  villoti,  a  designation  which  replaces  a  section  of 
the  indeterminate  Goi^dins  aquatiais.  It  has  been  found 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Moray  Firth,  and  in  some  limited 
areas  appears  in  extraordinary  abundance.  No  Scottish 
specimen  of  Paracliordodes  tolosanus,  recorded  from  Berwick- 
shire in  1853,  has  been  seen  by  me,  and  the  species  is 
therefore  included  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Baird  (1853). 
P.  pleskei  has  been  captured  only  in  a  single  locality  in 
Shetland. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  species  described  below  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  English  names,  each 
of  which  suggests  a  salient  character  of  the  form  to  which 
it  is  attached.  Except  where  other  reference  is  given  I  am 
responsible  for  the  identifications. 

(i)  The  Faceted  Hairworm  (Figs.  3,  4,  and  7). 

Parachordodes  violaceus  (Baird). 

(  =  Gordius  violaceus.) 

A  long  brown  worm,  attaining  in  Scottish  specimens  a  length  of 
7  to  12  inches,  though  continental  forms  up  to  20  inches  long  have 
been  recorded.  The  colour  varies  considerably  with  the  age  of  the 
specimen,  from  almost  honey-yellow  in  young  individuals  to  a  rich 
dark  brown  in  old  examples,  but  the  habitat  seems  also  to  have 
some  influence  upon  coloration.  In  each  individual  the  colour  is 
uniform  throughout,  except  that  the  tip  of  the  somewhat  pointed 
head  is  white,  succeeded  by  a  dark  band  or  collar  with  indefinite 
margins  surrounding  the  base  of  the  head,  and  that  in  some 
specimens  the  body  bears  along  the  back  and  the  ventral  surface 
a  dark  central  line  more  or  less  evident.  There  are,  however,  no 
pale  flecks  scattered  throughout  the  general  body  colour. 

Should  the  specimen  be  a  male — and,  fortunately,  males  are  far 
more  numerous  than  females — preliminary  microscopic  examination 
(magnification  50  diameters  upwards)  should  be  directed  to  the 
forked  tail  (Fig.  7).  The  branches  of  the  fork  are  stout  and 
cylindrical  with  blunt  terminations,  and  they  lie  close  together. 
The  cloacal  opening  lies  in  the  central  line  of  the  body,  opposite 
the  end  of  the  slit  which  separates  the  two  forks,  and  is  surrounded 
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by  small  chitinous  ridges  and  points.  There  is  no  ledge  of  skin 
(cuticle)  between  this  opening  and  the  slit,  but  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle  is  broken  by  minute  scattered  tubercles  which  extend  from 
the  sides  of  the  cloaca  backwards,  and  along  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  branches  of  the  fork.  Other  sets  of  tubercles  are  arranged 
in  two  long  rows  flanking  the  cloaca  towards  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  converging  forwards  so  as  almost  to  meet  in  the  mid- 
line. These  two  rows  of  tubercles  form  roughly  two  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  on  the  base  of  which  the  cloaca  lies  (see 
Fig.  7,  rh).  Some  of  the  tubercles  are  considerably  produced,  so 
that  they  form  stumpy,  hair-like  processes. 

As  regards  the  finer  texture  of  the  cuticle,  a  high  magnification 
reveals  the  presence  of  a  basal  pattern,  consisting  of  exceedingly  fine 
cross-lines  which  resemble  the  stipple  of  a  fine  half-tone  process 
block.  Such  pattern  is  common  to  many  species  of  Hairworms, 
but  superimposed  upon  this  in  the  species  under  consideration  is 
a  second  and  characteristic  pattern.  The  surface  is  raised  into 
small,  low,  dome-shaped  mounds  all  similar  in  kind,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  size  and  shape  (Figs.  3  and  4).  Their  diameter  averages 
about  20  /v.,  and  in  adult  specimens  they  are  distinctly  polygonal, 
with  usually  five  or  six  sides,  although  in  young  examples  they 
assume  a  more  circular  or  oval  shape.  The  raised  domes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  channels  of  cuticle  with  a  brighter 
appearance  (refringent).  These  vary  considerably  in  width,  but  are 
in  all  cases  studded  with  minute  refringent  tubercles  set  irregularly 
in  one  or  two  rows.  This  surface  pattern  is  generally  described 
as  areolar  formation,  made  up  of  "areoles"  or  "compartments'' 
{fe/de?-),  separated  by  channels  or  "sulci,''  in  which  the  very 
characteristic  "  inter-areolar  tubercles  "  are  placed. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NOTES. 

Lesser  Shrew  in  Haddingtonshire — The  absence  of  any 
record  of  the  Lesser  Shrew  {Sorex  viimitus)  from  East  Lothian  has 
recently  had  my  attention,  and  with  the  object  of  supplying  the 
want  an  appeal  for  shrews  was  made  to  several  friends  in  the 
county.  As  a  result  I  received  from  Mr  James  Curr,  Ninewar 
near  East  Linton,  a  Lesser  Shrew  which  was  caught  there  by  a  cat 
on  25th  April  this  year.  Measured  in  the  flesh,  its  length  was; 
head  and  body  56  mm.  (2}  in.),  and  tail  36  mm.— William  Evans, 
Edinburgh. 
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Barred  Warbler  in  Shetland  in  June. — On  the  14th  June 
1 9 14  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  a  Barred  Warbler  {Sylvia  nisoria 
nisoria)  in  a  garden  at  Lerwick.  It  was  a  fine  bright  day,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  Ross  telescope  I  was  able  to  see  all  the  markings 
very  distinctly;  it  was  among  small  trees  about  5  or  6  feet  high. — 
Samuel  Bruce,  Lerwick. 

[This  is  a  very  interesting  record  of  Mr  Bruce's,  it  being  the  first 
time  the  Barred  Warbler  has  been  recorded  in  Scotland  on  its 
northward  passage,  though  there  are  two  spring  records  from  Kent. 
The  easterly  winds  which  prevailed  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  June 
doubtless  account  for  the  occurrence  of  this  bird,  and  for  that  of  a 
good  many  other  uncommon  visitors  which  are  recorded  about  the 
same  time.— L.  J.  R.  and  E.  V.  B.] 

Tengmalm's  0"wl  in  Shetland. — To  the  six  specimens  of 
Tengmalm's  Owl  {Nyctala  funerea)  given  in  your  last  number  as 
having  occurred  in  Scotland  must  be  added  a  seventh,  which  was 
picked  up  dead  by  a  boy  named  Watt  at  the  west  end  of  Scalloway, 
Shetland,  on  14th  March  1S97,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr  T. 
Ground  of  Birmingham,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  data. 
As  the  other  three  Shetland  records  are  for  1901,  190S,  and  1912, 
the  above  is  the  first  record  of  the  bird  in  Shetland.  The  specimen 
was  a  female,  as  were  all  the  other  records  which  were  properly 
sexed. — H.  W.  Robinson,  Lancaster. 

Unrecorded  King  Eider  from  Orkney. — Although  the  King 
Eider  {Somateria  spectabilis)  has  occurred  a  fair  number  of  times 
in  Orkney,  nearly  all  of  these  have  been  males.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  Mr  T.  Ground  of  Birmingham  has  in  his 
collection  an  immature  female  of  this  species  which  was  picked  up 
dead  by  some  boys  at  Longhope  on  ist  November  1895. — H.  W. 
Robinson,  Lancaster. 

Little  Auk  on  West  Coast  of  Ross-shire. — Mr  Bar- 
tholomew's note  in  the  April  number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  on 
the  "  Irruption  of  Little  Auks  "  suggested  reference  to  the  map  in 
the  Amials  of  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  April  1895,  illustrating  the  "Wreck 
of  the  Little  Auk."  No  record  appears  in  this  map  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  bird  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ross-shire,  and  on 
page  102  of  the  same  number  of  the  Annals,  it  is  remarked: 
"The  data  for  the  West  Coast  are  not  very  voluminous,  nor  are 
they  sufticiently  complete  to  permit  us  to  say  how  the  birds  found 
their  way  there."  Though  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years  every 
rare  bird  seen  in  Lochbroom  has  been  noted  and  reported  by  the 
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late  Sir  Arthur  Fowler,  or  by  other  competent  observers,  on  no 
occasion  has  a  Little  Auk  been  seen,  till,  on  i8th  January  191 5,  a 
specimen  (female)  of  this  bird  was  brought  in  by  a  keeper  for 
identification.  It  was  aUve  when  captured  in  a  pool  on  the  River 
Broom  about  i^  miles  inland  from  the  head  of  Loch  Broom  ;  it  died 
soon  afterwards.  Regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  Little  Auk  in 
Loch  Ewe  (about  40  miles  south  of  Loch  Broom),  an  observer 
writes  as  follows  on  9th  February  1915  : — "Two  little  Auks  have 
been  got  here  this  winter.  One  on  the  hill  above  Inveran  Lodge 
some  way  inland.  The  other  was  picked  up  on  the  shore  below 
the  boat-house  here  at  Tournaig.  They  were  both  dead  but  quite 
fresh,  and  uninjured.  That  m^ktsfour  which  I  have  seen  here  in 
a  period  of  over  seventy  years.  One  about  the  year  1850  in  the 
Pony  Park  at  Flowerdale,  and  one  which  Captain  Clowes  got  at 
Flowerdale  a  few  years  ago." — Alice  Fowler. 

Humble-lbees  from  the  Outer  Hebrides. — The  following 
Humble-bees  were  captured  by  Mr  Eagle  Clarke  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
in  September  last  (1914),  namely: — Bombus  Ii/coru/ii,  L.,  four 
specimens  (3  c^ ,  1$);  B.  distinguendus,  Mor.,  two  males;  and 
B.  miiscoruni,  race  sviithianiis,  White,  one  male.  Although,  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  bees  are  already  known  to 
occur  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  their  presence  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  outlying  chain  of  islands  seems  worth  placing 
on  record.  B.  smithianus  has  its  headquarters  in  Shetland. — 
William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Censvis  Authentications  of  Scottish  Land  and  Fresh- 
water Mollusca. — In  the  Journal  of  Conchology  for  ist  April 
1 91 5,  W.  Denison  Roebuck  gives  the  following  Scottish  records  as 
based  upon  specimens  submitted  to  the  official  authenticators  :^ 
Dumbartonshire — Ena  obscura  near  Dumbarton  ;  Dumfriesshire 
— Sphyradiuin  edentulum,  Lodge  Wood,  Dalawoodie;  Vertigo 
substriata,  Moffat ;  Hyalinia  helvetica,  banks  of  the  Cluden ; 
Valvata  piscinalis,  River  Cluden  just  below  Dalawoodie ;  Ebudes 
Mid — Valvata  piscinalis,  var.  aamiinata,  Planorbis  glaber,  and 
Succinea  putris,  on  the  margin  of  a  loch  in  Tiree ;  Haddington- 
shire —  Pisidium  a/nnicum,  Tyne,  near  East  Linton ;  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire —  Helicigona  arbustoriim,  Mabie ;  Hyalinia 
radiatiila,  Mabie  Marthronn ;  Vertigo  pygnusa.  Glen  Burn ; 
Planorbis  carinatiis,  Helicella  virgata,  and  H.  acuta,  New  Galloway ; 
Ross  Wk'&t:— Pisidium  obtusale  and  P.  nitid/im,  Gairloch. 
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REPORT  ON 
SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGY  IN  1914, 

INCLUDING  MIGRATION. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  year  19 14  is  one  which  none  of  us  will  ever  forget.  The 
course  of  all  our  lives — indeed  that  of  the  whole  world — has 
been  altered  by  the  terrible  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
end  of  July,  and  speedily  involved  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  In  this  common  cataclysm,  ornithology  too 
has  had  to  suffer.  Some  of  the  ornithological  expeditions 
usually  made  in  autumn  were  rendered  impossible,  and 
several  of  our  regular  recorders  have  been  taken  from  us, 
and  are  now  on  active  service  with  His  Majesty's  Forces. 
Many  of  the  lighthouses  have  had  to  extinguish  their  lights, 
consequently  the  autumn  returns  of  birds  killed  at  these 
stations  have  lapsed,  but  we  much  appreciate  the  work  done 
by  the  lightkeepers  in  sending  us  daylight  observations, 
and  so  enabling  us  to  trace  the  movements  which  would, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  been  more 
strongly  evident  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  In  spite  of 
the  extra  work  and  anxiety  which  devolved  upon  us  all, 
the  quantity  of  schedules  sent  in  is  extremely  gratifying, 
and  the  quality  is  quite  up  to  its  usual  high  standard.  We 
gratefully  thank  all  our  recorders  for  their  splendid  help 
in  keeping  up  the  Report,  and  we  greatly  hope  that  they 
will  not  weary  in  well-doing,  but  will  make  a  special  effort 
in  191 5  to  fill  the  blanks  which  must  inevitably  occur,  owing 
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to  the  altered  conditions  of  affairs  at  this  time.     We  must 
also    express    our    gratitude  to  Mr  Eagle  Clarke   for   again 
letting    us    have    the    Fair    Isle    diary,    always    of  so    much 
interest.     Our  best  thanks  are  due,  in  the  Northern  group 
of  localities,  to — William    Crowe  and   Claude    MacEachern, 
North    Unst ;    the    Lightkeepers,    Whalsay   Skerries ;    John 
S.     TuUoch,     Lerwick ;     G.     T.     Kay,     Lerwick ;     Samuel 
Bruce,  Lerwick  ;   George  W.   Russell,  Lerwick  ;    Sir    Arthur 
J.  Nicolson,  Bart,  Fetlar,  Shetland  ;  William  Eagle  Clarke, 
Fair  Isle  and  Butt  of  Lewis ;  the  Lightkeepers,  Sule  Skerry  ; 
John    Gilmour,  Noup    Head ;    M.    Spence,    Deerness  ;   John 
Bain,  Pentland  Skerries  and   Hoy  High ;  John  G.  Thomson, 
Pentland    Skerries ;    and    the    Students  of  the    Sutherland 
Technical  School,  Golspie.     In  the  Eastern  group,  to — Thomas 
Allan,   Tarbatness ;    A.  C.   Jackson,  East    Ross;    W.  Berry, 
Lentran ;    Matthew    Sanderson,    Rattray  Head ;    A.   Lands- 
borough  Thomson,  Aberdeenshire  ;  D.  Hamilton,  Aberdeen- 
shire ;    George    Cuthill,    Meigle ;     Professor    W.    M'Intosh, 
Meigle;   Messrs   Henderson,  Wood,  MacCormick  and   Mac- 
donald,   Bell    Rock ;    Professor    L.   R.    Sutherland,   Dundee ; 
Ornithological  Section  Dundee  Naturalists' Society,  per  Henry 
Boase ;    William    Berry,   Tayfield ;     Colonel    R.    Drummond 
Hay,  Upper  Estuary  of  Tay  ;    A.   W.   Brown,  St  Andrews  ; 
N.  Miller  Johnston,  Dysart ;  J.  A.  Harvie  Brown,  Dunipace ; 
William    Evans,    Edinburgh ;    Reginald    Page,    Edinburgh ; 
D.  Bruce,  Largo ;  William  Begg,  Inchkeith  ;  Messrs  Camp- 
bell, Macpherson,  Scott,  and  Whyte,  Bass  Rock  ;  Sim  Baigrie, 
Isle  of  May ;  W.  F.  Little,  Crosswood  Reservoir ;  The  Rev. 
H.  N.  Bonar,  Saltoun  ;   Joseph    Moore,   St  Abb's.     In    the 
Western    group,    to — R.    Clyne,    Butt    of  Lewis ;  James    F. 
Combe,  Tiumpanhead  ;    J.    Morrison,   Galson  ;  Messrs    John 
Maclean,   F.   W.  Collie,  and    Murdoch  Sutherland,  Flannan 
Islands  ;  William   Macgillivray,  Barra,  per  Her    Grace  The 
Duchess  of  Bedford;  Lady  Fowler,  Inverbroom  ;  D.  Macdonald, 
Kyleakin  ;  Robert  Wilson,  Skerry vore ;    Charles  H.  Alston, 
Loch  Awe  ;  B.  S.  Macmichael,  Craignish  ;  William  A.  Tulloch, 
Ardnamurchan ;    J.  R.  Laurence,  Devaar ;  Stewart    Wilson, 
Rhinns  of  Islay ;  Robert  W.  S.  Wilson  and  Hugh  W.  Wilson, 
Glasgow  and  Central  Ross-shire ;  D.  Macdonald,  Clyde  and 
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Central  Ross-shire;  George  W.  Stout,  Clyde ;  John  Robert- 
son, Cathcart ;  T.  Thornton  Mackeith,  Kilmacolm  ;  Thomas 
Malloch,  West  Renfrew;  Nicol  C.  Hopkins,  Darvel ;  James 
Bartholomew,  Beattock  and  Stirlingshire  ;  John  Craig,  Beith. 
In  the  Southern  group,  to — The  Rev.  William  MacConachie, 
Lauder ;  Andrew  Anderson,  Braidshawrigg,  Lauder ;  T.  G. 
Laidlaw,  Duns ;  G.  P.  Brown,  Longcroft,  Oxton ;  William 
T.  Blackwood,  Peebles ;  A.  C.  Gairns,  Broughton  ;  Gilbert 
D.  Davidson,  Melrose ;  J.  B.  Hough,  New  Galloway ;  David 
Mowat,  Killantringan  ;  James  M.  M'Culloch  and  G.  Mackie, 
Little  Ross;  J.  G.  Gordon,  Corsemalzie ;  Charles  Braid,  Mull 
of  Galloway. 

The  under-mentioned  are  on  active  service  with  His 
Majesty's  Forces :  Colonel  R.  Drummond  Hay,  2nd  Lt. 
G.  G.  Blackwood,  A.  Davidson,  Reginald  Page,  Capt.  S.  E. 
Brock,  Major  C.  H.  Alston,  and  2nd  Lt.  A.  Landsborough 
Thomson.  Lt.  L.  N.  G.  Ramsay,  we  regret  to  say,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France.  Mr  Ramsay  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished student  at  Aberdeen  and  Cambridge ;  he  was 
also  an  ardent  lover  of  natural  history,  and  his  death  is 
a  great  loss  to  this  Report. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Weather  Report  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office  for  meteorological  data,  and  we  continue  to 
follow  Dr  Hartert  in  his  nomenclature,  etc. 

The  following  abbreviations  will  be  used  in  this  Report : — 

1.  =  TJie  Scottish  Natii7'alist. 

2.  =  The  Glasgozv  Naturalist. 

3.  =  British  Birds  (magazine). 
(L)  =  Lantern. 

O.H.    =   Outer  Hebrides. 

Only  one  new  bird  is  recorded  this  year  for  Scotland, 
this  very  interesting  addition  to  the  list  being  the  Aquatic 
Warbler.  The  incursion  of  Waxwings,  to  which  we  referred 
in  the  191 3  Report,  continued  to  be  evident  in  the  beginning 
of  1914;  these  sporadic  immigrations  of  types  such  as  the 
Waxwing,  Crossbill,  and  Sandgrouse  are  always  interesting, 
and  have,  so  far,  defied  all  efforts  at  explanation.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  work    out    the  influence  of  the  meteor- 
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ological  conditions  on  the  movements  of  birds ;  this  year, 
however,  the  types  of  weather  are  unusually  distinct  and 
well  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  the  movements  too 
are  very  clear  and  well  defined.  The  type  of  weather  during 
the  spring  migration  was  westerly,  and  April  especially  was 
very  mild.  Shetland,  however,  was  visited  by  a  south-east 
gale  in  the  last  week  of  March,  and  this  is  correlated  with 
an  enormous  influx  of  Woodcock  at  Fair  Isle,  an  unusual 
occurrence  in  spring.  The  main  arrivals  of  our  summer 
visitors  took  place  at  earlier  dates  than  usual.  Passage 
migrants  are  noted  in  small  numbers  only,  and  very  few 
uncommon  visitors  were  observed,  the  movements  being 
on  the  whole  very  normal.  These  conditions  lasted  up 
to  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  weather  changed  to  an 
easterly  type,  bringing,  as  one  would  expect,  not  only  a 
strong  movement  of  late  passage  migrants  but  also  a  large 
proportion  of  uncommon  visitors. 

We  notice  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  writers 
to  ascribe  any  rather  unusual  ornithological  happenings 
to  the  effects  of  the  war.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the 
material  at  our  disposal,  the  war  has  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  bird  life  of  Scotland  in  19 14.  Having  regard 
to  the  weather  conditions  which  prevailed,  the  course  of 
autumn  migration  was  normal,  any  irregularities  which 
occurred  being  amply  accounted  for  by  the  meteorological 
conditions.  The  autumn  movement  up  to  i6th  October 
was  steady  and  normal ;  the  weather  being  almost  entirely 
westerly  militated  against  great  rushes.  After  this  the  wind 
changed,  an  easterly  type  of  weather  prevailed,  and  enormous 
overseas  arrivals  are  recorded,  including  many  uncommon 
visitors.  The  chief  event  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  the 
irruption  of  Little  Auks  in  December.  A  gale  from  the 
south-east  began  on  the  loth,  and  thereafter  numerous 
records  come  of  this  species  being  wrecked  on  our  shores, 
and  in  some  instances  driven  far  inland.  During  the  second 
half  of  December  a  decided  movement,  caused  by  the  hard 
weather,  is  recorded. 

The  immigrant  Great  Tits  which  arrived  in  Shetland  in 
autumn,  remained  there  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first 
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time  the  continental   form   has   been    recorded   as  a  winter 
visitor  to  Britain. 


Species  new  to  Scotland, 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  Scottish  avifauna 
in  1 9 14,  in  the  shape  of  an  Aquatic  Warbler  {Acrocephahis 
aqiiatiais)  which  visited  Fair  Isle  on  23rd  October.  It  was 
a  very  stormy  day,  and  the  bird  was  sheltering  in  the  lee  of 
a  patch  of  turnips,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  watcher, 
Mr  Jerome  Wilson.  It  was  not  very  wild,  and  proved  to  be 
a  male  in  winter  plumage.  The  Aquatic  Warbler  breeds  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula),  and  extends  as  far  north  as  southern 
Denmark  and  east  to  the  Urals.  It  also  nests  in  North- 
west Africa,  and  probably  winters  further  south  in  Tropical 
Africa.  It  has  bred  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  England, 
but  is  generally  a  rare  visitor  to  that  country,  has  been 
recorded  twice  in  Ireland,  but  never  before  in  Scotland 
(I.  1915.  5). 


Birds  new  to  Faunal  Areas,  and  Uncommon 

Visitors. 

There  are  again  many  interesting  birds  to  record  under 
this  heading,  and  though  the  number  is  not  as  large  as  in 
some  years,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  study  the 
type  of  weather  prevalent  at  the  periods  of  maximum 
migration  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  This  is  specially 
noticeable  at  the  latter  time  ;  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  yearly  occurrence  at  this  period  of  Little  Buntings, 
Ortolans,  Scarlet  Grosbeaks,  Red-breasted  Flycatchers,  and 
Bluethroats,  and  their  absence  is  the  more  interesting  as 
they  are  some  of  the  most  regular  visitants  that  ordinarily 
come  under  this  heading.  The  reason  for  their  non- 
occurrence seems  to  be  the  total  absence,  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  migration  period,  of  the  easterly  type  of 
weather  which  is  instrumental  in  bringing  these  species,  and 
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many  another  rare  visitor,  to  our  shores.  The  only  time 
that  any  great  influx  of  birds  from  the  Continent  took 
place  this  autumn,  was  during  the  spell  of  east  wind  that 
prevailed  from  19th  October  to  6th  November,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  is  correlated  with  the  appearance  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  uncommon  visitors  noted  this 
autumn.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  war,  data  are  not 
available  to  show  how  far  east  these  conditions  prevailed ; 
but,  judging  from  the  birds  that  appeared  at  that  period, 
we  expect  to  find  that  it  stretched  a  considerable  distance 
over  the  Palasarctic  region.  In  spring,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  forcibly  brought  to  our  notice.  After  a  May,  during  which 
the  weather  conditions  were  mostly  westerly  and  the  un- 
common visitors  few  and  far  between,  we  get  a  spell  of  north- 
easterly and  easterly  weather  in  June  and,  in  consequence, 
a  pronounced  arrival  of  birds  from  overseas,  including  a 
large  proportion  of  interesting  and  uncommon  species. 

To  come  to  the  detailed  records,  the  second  Scottish 
Serin  {Serinjis  cmiarius  serinus)  is  reported  from  Fair  Isle, 
a  female  appearing  there  on  22nd  May  (i.  1915,  102);  this 
is  a  first  record  for  Shetland,  the  only  other  bird  of  this 
species  taken  in  Scotland  being  one  in  Midlothian  on  9th 
November  1911  (i.  191 2,  ii).  A  pair  of  Northern  Bullfinches 
{Pyrrhula pyrrhula  pyrrhuld)  is  reported  from  Fair  Isle  on 
27th  February,  and  a  female  at  the  same  station  next 
day  (i.  191 5,  102);  while  Bullfinches,  in  all  probability  of 
this  form,  are  recorded  from  North  Unst  shore  station  on 
27th  and  28th  October  (W.  Crowe  and  C.  M'Eachern),  and 
Lerwick  on  8th  November  (J.  S.  Tulloch).  A  Crossbill  at 
the  Flannans  on  6th  August  (J.  M'Lean  and  F.  W.  Collie) 
doubtless  was  the  typical  Loxia  cui-virostra  curvirostra, 
while  in  May,  Ortolans  {Emberisa  hoi'tuland)  are  recorded 
from  Pentland  Skerries  and  Fair  Isle  on  the  8th  and  9th 
(i.  1914,  173,  and  I.  1915,  103),  and  from  the  latter  station 
on  the  iith  and  12th.  Lapland  Buntings  {Ca/carius  lap- 
ponicus  lapponicus)  occurred  fairly  frequently  on  Fair  Isle 
between  the  14th  and  29th  September,  and  one  is  noted 
near  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  27th  September  (\V.  Eagle 
Clarke).     Single  Shore-larks  {Ereinophila  alpestris  flava)  are 
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reported  from  Fair  Isle  on  7th  May,  23rd  October,  and 
2nd  November  (i.  191 5,  103).  A  Grey-headed  Wagtail 
{Motacilla  flava  thunbergi)  was  on  the  Isle  of  May  on 
20th  May  (i.  19 14,  199),  and  another  at  Lerwick  on  13th 
September  ( I.  1915,  115),  while  either  Grey  or  Blue-headed 
Wagtails  visited  Fair  Isle  in  May,  July,  and  x^ugust.  From 
25th  October  onwards  there  was  quite  an  immigration  of 
the  continental  Great  Titmouse  {Parus  major  major')  into 
Shetland,  which  will  be  fully  detailed  in  the  list  under 
species  (Messrs  TuUoch,  Bruce,  Kay,  and  Wilson),  a  particu- 
larly interesting  point  being  that  some  at  least  of  the  birds 
stayed  on  into  winter  and  are  recorded  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  are  a  good  many  Waxwings  {Bombycilla 
garruliis)  to  notice  in  this  Report,  and  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  we  will  mention  some  late  191 3  records, 
which  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be  included  in  our  last 
Report.  In  December  191 3  a  Waxwing  was  procured  on 
Pomona  (G.  Stout) ;  two  are  recorded  near  Earlston  (Rev. 
W.  M'Conachie),  and  one  near  Lauder  (W.  M'Conachie). 
About  2nd  January  1914  a  female  is  reported  in  Inver- 
gowrie  (Professor  L.  R.  Sutherland),  and  a  few  in  Tummel 
Valley  on  3rd  January  {Scotsman).  One  at  Whauphill  on 
23rd  January  (3.  vii.  293),  a  Waxwing  at  Invermoidart 
from  25th  to  27th  January  (S.  M.  Macvicar),  a  male  at 
Naughton,  Fife,  about  this  time  (Professor  L.  R.  Suther- 
land), while  in  January  single  birds  were  seen  repeatedly 
about  Errol  {idejii),  and  once  at  New  Deer,  Dee  (i.  191 5, 
127).  Northern  Chiffchaffs  {P/iylloscoptis  collybita  abie- 
tinus)  occurred  at  Fair  Isle  in  May  and  October,  and  at 
Lerwick  (i.  191 5,  22)  and  the  Isle  of  May  (S.  Baigrie, 
bird  sent)  in  autumn,  while  Siberian  Chiffchaffs  {Phyllo- 
scopus  collybita  tristis)  were  procured  at  Lerwick  (i.  191 5, 
22)  and  Fair  Isle  (i.  191 5,  104)  on  24th  October.  Yellow- 
browed  Warblers  {Phylloscopus  superciliosus  superciliosus) 
occurred  on  Fair  Isle  on  8th  and  28th  October  (i.  191 5, 
104),  and  at  the  same  station  a  Reed-warbler  {Acrocephalus 
streperus  strepcrus)  is  recorded  on  loth  June  (i.  191 5,  104), 
the  fifth  known  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Scotland,  and 
a   Marsh-warbler  {Acrocephalus  palustris),  the  fourth  Scottish 
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specimen, on  8th  June  (i.  191 5,  104).  Two  Icterine  Warblers 
{Hypolais  icterind)  are  reported  from  Pentland  Skerries  on 
lOth  and  nth  June  (i.  1914,  237),  the  first  record  of  this 
species  for  Orkney,  and  one  was  on  Fair  Isle  on  the  latter 
date  (i.  191 5,  104).  Barred  Warblers  {^Sylvia  nisoria  nisoria) 
are  again  well  represented.  The  most  interesting  record  is 
one  from  Lerwick  on  14th  June,  this  being  the  first  time 
the  bird  has  been  recorded  in  Scotland  on  northward 
passage  (i.  191 5,  143);  in  August  and  September  there 
are  a  good  many  records  from  Fair  Isle  (i.  191 5,  103),  two 
from  Lerwick  in  August  (G.  T.  Kay  and  S.  Bruce),  and 
one  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  23rd  September  (W.  Eagle 
Clarke).  Black  Redstarts  {PJicenicurus  ocliruros  gibraltari- 
etisis)  too  were  plentiful.  There  are  several  records  from 
Pentland  Skerries  (J.  Bain)  and  Fair  Isle  (i.  191 5,  104) 
between  24th  March  and  i8th  April,  one  from  the  Isle  of 
May  lantern  on  30th  April  (S.  Baigrie,  bird  sent),  one  killed 
at  Tarbatness  lantern  on  19th  May  (T.  Allan,  bird  sent), 
and  single  birds  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  nth  and  12th  June 
(J.  Bain).  Between  21st  October  and  5th  November  there 
are  again  quite  a  lot  of  records  of  Black  Redstarts  from 
Shetland  (Sir  A.  Nicholson,  J.  Wilson,  J.  Tulloch),  Pent- 
land Skerries  (J.  Thomson),  and  Isle  of  May  (S.  Baigrie). 
Red  -  spotted  Bluethroats,  doubtless  Luscinia  svecica  gdtkei, 
are  noted  on  Fair  Isle  on  7th,  8th,  nth,  and  12th  June 
(i.  191 5,  105),  and  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  loth  June 
(J.  Bain) ;  while  on  22nd  September  a  continental  Hedge- 
sparrow  {^Prunella  niodularis  modiilaris)  was  procured  at  the 
Butt  of  Lewis,  the  first  record  of  the  typical  form  for  the 
Outer  Hebrides  (W.  Eagle  Clarke).  A  Greenland  Falcon 
{Fa/co  rusticolus  candicans)  is  reported  from  Eoligarry  (O.H.) 
on  20th  October  (W.  Macgillivray),  and  Hobbies  {Falco 
subbuteo  subbuteo)  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  on  9th  June  and 
2 1st  November  (i.  1915,  105);  while  two  Ospreys  {^Pandion 
halidctus  Jialidctus)  were  seen  at  the  Beauly  Firth  on  21st 
September  (i.  1915,  93).  On  17th  July  three  Ruddy 
Shelduck  {Casarca  ferrugined)  were  observed  on  the  Beauly 
Firth  (i.  191 5,  93),  and  an  adult  male  Smew  {Mergus  albellus) 
was  on  Duddingston  Loch  from  20th  to  29th  March  (i.  19 14, 
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118).     A  Great  Shearwater  {Ptiffitius  gravis)  was  obtained  in 
Village  Bay,  St  Kilda,  on   19th  June    (3.    viii,    76).     Three 
were   seen   between   St   Kilda   and  Boreray  "  earlier  in  the 
present  season"  {Field,   1914,  p.    104),  a  good    many   were 
observed  off   North  Rona  on  21st  June  (i.   1914,   180),  and 
one  was  found  dead  in  Village  Bay,  St  Kilda,  on  26th  June 
(3.   viii.    yG).      A    Red-necked    Grebe   {Colynibus  griseigena 
griseigend)  was  shot  at  Skene  on  7th  February  (i.  191 5,  129), 
and  on    19th   December   one   was    fishing   close    inshore   at 
Morrison's  Haven  (W.  Evans).     The  first  record  of  the  Little 
Stint  {Erolia  mimita  minuta)  for  the  Outer  Hebrides  comes 
from    the    Butt   of    Lewis   on    30th    September   (VV,    Eagle 
Clarke).     The  Wood  Sandpiper  {Tringa glareola)  is  noted  at 
Fair    Isle   on    nth    and    12th    June   (i.    1915,   105).     Green 
Sandpipers  {Tringa  ochropus)  were  again  numerous  ;  one  was 
seen  on  the  Allander  (W.  Stirling)  on  27th  and  28th  March 
and  in  early  April  (2.  vi.  100),  and  there  are  a  number  of 
August    and    September    records    from    Fair    Isle,    Kelvin 
(i.    191 5,    46),    Balgray    Dam    (i,     1915,    46),   the    Leader 
(i.  1914,  237),  near  Longformacus  (T.  G.  Laidlaw),  and  on 
the   River  Ness  (i.   191 5,  93).     One  is   reported  near  Bar- 
dowie,  Stirlingshire,  on   5th  October  (J.  Bartholomew),  and 
two   on    Welling    Burn,    near    Duns,    on    23rd    December 
(T.  G.  Laidlaw).     Two  Black-tailed  Godwits  {Limosa  limosa) 
are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  (i.   1915,   105),  and  one  near  a 
fresh-water  loch  in  Caithness  on  26th  May  (i.  191 5,  68),  and 
single  birds  near  Inchture  (Carse  of  Gowrie)  on  14th  August 
(Professor  L.  R.  Sutherland),  Morton  Loch  (North  Fife)  on 
5th  September  (H.  Boase),  and  the  Beauly  Firth  on  21st  and 
22nd    September    (i.     191 5,   93).       A     Little    Gull    {Larus 
ininutus)  was  shot  on   the   Annan,  near   Lockerbie,  during 
the  first  week  of  February  (J.  Bartholomew),  and  one  was 
in  Largo  Bay  on  loth  June  (i.  1914,  164).     Finally,  a  Spotted 
Crake  {Porzana porsana)  was  procured  in   Fetlar,  Shetland, 
on    19th  October  (i.    1914,  288),  the   fourth   record    of  the 
species  for  Shetland. 
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Hybrids. 

A  Drake,  believed  to  be  a  Mallard  x  Wigeon  hybrid, 
was  seen  frequenting  Duns  Castle  Loch  in  the  latter  part 
of  March  (i.  1914,  1 17). 


Extension  of  Breeding  Range. 

On  20th  July  a  Redstart  and  four  fledged  young  were 
hawking  flies  in  a  valley  at  Galson  (O.H.)  (i.  191 5,  30). 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  species  having  nested 
there,  the  first  time  it  has  done  so  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
The  first  record  of  the  nesting  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe 
in  Berwickshire  comes  from  Coldstream,  where  a  pair 
nested  and  hatched  out  their  young  on  Hirsel  Loch  (Lord 
Dunglass). 

Summer  and  Nesting, 

Taking  it  all  over,  nesting  in  1914  was  decidedly  early. 
The  season  was  favourable,  and  most  of  the  broods  seem 
to  have  been  reared  successfully.  Wood-warblers  were 
rather  more  common  at  Corsemalzie  this  year,  and  were 
unusually  plentiful  everywhere  in  East  Lothian,  in  which 
locality  Blackcaps,  Linnets,  and  Tree-sparrows  are  on  the 
increase.  Tree-sparrows  are  also  more  plentiful,  locally, 
in  Lauderdale ;  some  nested  in  cavities  in  old  oak  trees, 
others  (a  larger  colony)  in  "an  ancient  castled  ruin"  by  the 
Leader,  The  last  season  or  two  the  birds  have  become 
comparatively  plentiful  in  Lauderdale  (i.  1914,  287).  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  records  an  increase  of  Goldfinches  in 
Wigtownshire,  both  in  migratory  flocks  and  as  a  breeding 
species  (i,  1914,  189),  and  this  finds  confirmation  in  Mr 
J.  G.  Gordon's  report  of  Goldfinches  at  Corsemalzie  in 
every  month  of  the  year,  their  numbers  being  largest 
in  winter.  Species  of  which  we  have  records  of  local 
increase  are  Linnets,  Stonechats,  and  Barn-owls  in  Lauder- 
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dale  (i.  1914,  237),  Corncrakes  in  East  Lothian,  and 
Woodcock  at  Tynninghame,  where,  though  there  were  a 
great  many  nests,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  eggs 
hatched  ;  the  others  were  believed  to  have  been  frosted. 
In  view  of  the  observations  made  last  year  on  the  decrease 
of  cliff-breeding  birds  in  several  localities,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  record  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
Guillemots  breeding  at  North  Unst.  On  cliffs  on  which 
there  used  to  be  only  a  few  eggs  there  are  now  scores. 
Nine  pairs  were  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  but  no  eggs  were 
seen.  "Vast  numbers"  of  Kittiwakes,  Guillemots,  Razor- 
bills, and  Puffins  bred  on  Ailsa  Craig  this  summer  (i. 
1914,  289).  On  the  Isle  of  May  there  were  many  more 
Herring-gulls  than  have  been  seen  previously  in  the  nesting 
season  ;  there  was  a  new  colony  of  Kittiwakes,  and  Puffins 
were  decidedly  more  plentiful  (i.  1914,  162).  P'ulmars  were 
seen  coming  up  on  to  the  ledges  at  Fowlsheugh  on  the 
i8th  June;  no  eggs  were  seen,  but  ten  birds  were  counted 
(i.  1 914,  215).  Two  were  passing  the  Isle  of  May  on  9th 
and  25th  May  (i.  1914,  199),  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
records  the  species  in  small  numbers  all  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sutherlandshire  (i.  1914,  178). 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  that 
only  one  Chiffchafif  was  seen  in  East  Lothian  ;  none  was  seen 
at  Duns,  where  there  are  usually  a  few,  and  Blackcaps  were 
absent  from  the  same  locality.  Only  a  few  Tree-sparrows 
were  seen,  though  they  were  quite  common  last  year,  and 
there  were  fewer  Redstarts  than  usual.  There  were  not 
so  many  Wheatears  as  usual  at  Corsemalzie,  Swallows  and 
House-martins  were  scarce  at  Dundee,  few  Corncrakes 
were  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duns,  and  the  numbers 
in  East  Renfrew  and  South  Bute  were  much  below  the 
average.  Interesting  statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
Black-headed  Gulls  nesting  in  Dumfriesshire  show  that 
when  the  last  census  was  taken  in  1908  there  were  5300 
nests,  while  in  19 14  there  were  only  3600,  showing  that 
there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  breeding  birds 
in  the  last  six  years  (i.  1914,  203).  The  tree  in  which 
the  Pied  Flycatchers  used  to  nest  at  Duns  was  blown  down, 
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and  the  birds  were  not  seen  there  in  1914.  Great  Spotted 
Woodpeckers  are  recorded  as  nesting  in  Perthshire,  at 
Lauder,  and  at  Duns,  and  having  been  seen  in  the  woods 
at  Tynninghame,  where  Hawfinches  too  were  observed. 
Eider,  which  formerly  bred  only  on  the  links,  have  been 
so  much  harried  by  Rooks  that,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  they  have  taken  more  and  more  to  nesting  in  the 
adjacent  woods  at  Tynninghame,  East  Lothian  (i.  1914,  263). 
Another  place  where  nesting  birds  suffered  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Corvidffi  was  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  where  both 
first  and  second  clutches  of  eggs  from  some  of  the  Shags' 
nests  were  pilfered  either  by  Grey  Crows  or  Gulls  (i.  1915,36). 
Lesser  Terns  are  believed  to  have  bred  on  the  shore  below 
Tynninghame  fi.  1914,  236),  a  pair  having  been  seen  con- 
stantly flying  about  one  spot. 

Little  Grebes,  Black-headed  Gulls  (six  pairs),  Coots,  and 
Moor-hens  breed  on  Loch  Stiapavat  (O.H.)  (i.  1915,80,79, 
and  yy).     This   last   is    an    interesting    record,  as  but  little 
is  known   regarding  the  status  of  the  Moor-hen  in   Lewis. 
Twites   on    Pentland    Skerries    departed    from    their   usual 
nesting  habits   there,  and    nested    in    the  faces  of  the  geos 
in  sites  similar  to  the  Rock-pipits.     One  geo,  about  45  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide,  contained  seven  nests,  and  a  crack  of 
the   rock   about    25   yards    long    and    only  3  feet  wide  had 
five  nests  in  it.     Our  correspondent  tells  us  they  used   to 
nest  in  the  tussocks  of  grass  on  the  top  of  the  island,  and 
"about  sunset  the  Gulls  used  to  hunt  the  island  systemat- 
ically, disturbing  the  old  birds  off  the  nests  and  raiding  the 
eggs.     They  did    about  300  yards  per   evening,  150-200  of 
them  walking   along   together,   never  went  over   the   same 
section  two  evenings  running,  and  worked  the  whole  island 
thoroughly  except    the  gardens."     This   happened  in   191 3, 
and  may  account  for  the  Twites'  change  of  habit.     On  the 
other  hand,    Mr  Eagle  Clarke   tells    us    that,  on    Fair    Isle, 
the  geos  and  cracks  of  the  rocks  are  the  Twites'  favourite 
nesting  places.     Several  pairs  of  House-sparrows  breed    in 
a  small  stack  off  the  lighthouse  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis.     "  They 
are  summer  visitors  to  this  unusual  nesting  haunt,  spending 
the   winter   in    the    village  of  Eoropie,  about  a  mile  and  a 
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quarter  away.  The  stack  on  which  they  nest  is  swept  by 
the  waves  during  storms,  and  is  50  feet  or  more  high." 

A  Garden-warbler's  nest  at  Beith  had  eggs  of  quite 
a  different  colour  to  any  our  recorder  has  ever  seen  of  that 
species.  When  disturbed  the  bird  slipped  off  the  nest  very 
quietly,  and  ran  along  the  ground  much  as  a  Grasshopper- 
warbler  does ;  unlike  that  bird,  however,  it  showed  itself 
in  the  open  and  uttered  its  alarm  note.  The  eggs  hatched 
and  the  young  got  away  safely.  At  the  same  place  a  Spotted 
Flycatcher's  nest  had  two  dull  brown  eggs  and  one  dull 
white  one ;  the  nest  was  very  small.  A  Grey-hen  and 
a  Grouse  had  a  common  nest  at  Newtonmore,  and  sat  on 
it  side  by  side.  Each  had  nine  eggs,  and  the  eggs  were 
mixed  in  the  nest ;  unfortunately,  it  was  all  destroyed  by 
Rooks.  At  /\rndilly,  Craigellachie,  three  Partridges'  nests, 
with  four  and  five  eggs,  were  found  after  a  heavy  rain  under 
water  and  covered  with  mud.  "  When  the  water  went 
down  and  we  had  washed  off  the  mud,  the  birds  continued 
to  lay,  restored  the  nests  a  bit,  with  the  result  that  every 
egg  but  one  hatched  "  {Field,  1914,  p.  223). 

On  28th  January,  Starlings  were  seen  going  into  their 
nesting  holes  at  Craignish  (Argyll),  and  on  i8th  February 
a  good  many  Lapwings  were  already  paired  at  Saltoun. 
On  the  26th  February  a  Dipper  at  Oxton  (Berwickshire) 
was  building,  and  on  12th  March  this  species  had  a  nest, 
well  built,  at  Darvel  (Ayrshire).  On  6th  March  the  first 
Shag's  nest  was  building  at  Sule  Skerry,  and  on  the  8th 
the  first  record  of  eggs  comes  from  Darvel,  where  a  Song- 
thrush  had  a  nest  and  two  eggs.  Thereafter,  many  records 
come  of  the  nesting  of  the  earlier  breeding  species,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  Rooks,  Dippers,  Herons,  Blackbirds 
Missel-thrushes,  Thrushes,  Robins,  Long-eared  and  Tawny 
Owls,  and  Lapwings  all  had  eggs.  A  Magpie  was  build- 
ing at  Darvel,  and  Black  Guillemots  were  at  their  nesting 
holes  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  13th  March  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  Some  were  in  complete  summer  plumage  ;  these, 
only,  sat  at  the  nesting  holes,  while  others  were  in  just  as 
complete  winter  dress. 

In   April   the   numbers  of  nesting  birds   of  the   species 
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before  mentioned  became  more  numerous,  and  Wader  and 
Sea-fowl  too  began  to  breed.  The  first  Gannet's  egg  was 
seen  on  the  Bass  on  the  ist,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  the  earliest  nesters  had  hatched ;  while  Woodcock, 
Curlew,  Golden  Plover,  Ringed  Plover,  and  Redshanks  all 
had  eggs.  Chiffchaffs  were  heard  calling  all  about  Corse- 
malzie  (Wigtownshire)  from  6th  to  30th  April,  when  they 
all  vanished,  and  a  nest  there,  lined  and  ready  for  eggs,  was 
deserted  ;  and  Mr  Gordon  adds,  he  "  never  saw  or  heard 
any  in  Wigtownshire  after,  though  they  are  usually  quite 
common."  About  twelve  Herons'  nests  were  in  use  in  Duns 
Castle  woods  this  season,  and  the  same  number  of  Stock- 
doves are  reported  from  New  Galloway,  nesting  in  the  same 
cleuch  as  a  Raven.  On  24th  April  Fulmars  visited  the 
Kittiwakes'  breeding  cliffs  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  some 
remained  till  about  i6th  May  (i.  1914,  165).  A  note  comes 
of  Kingfishers  and  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  having  bred 
at  Peebles ;  and  two  male  Pied  Flycatchers  were  seen  there 
on  3rd  May,  but  whether  they  nested  this  year  is  not  certain. 
On  1st  May  Common  Sandpipers  began  laying  at  Darvel 
(2.  vi.  90),  and  next  day  the  first  Herring  -  gull's  eggs  were 
found  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  A  Partridge's  nest  at  Beil 
had  several  eggs  on  the  3rd  (i.  1914,  164),  and  the  6th  saw 
the  first  Puffin's  egg  at  Sule  Skerry,  from  whence  comes 
the  note — "  numbers  of  Scarts'  (Shags)  nests  have  four 
eggs  in  them  this  year."  A  heavy  gale  on  8th  May 
destroyed  many  of  these  nests,  some  being  blown  away, 
others  washed  off  by  the  heavy  seas.  The  first  Guillemot's 
egg  was  seen  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  7th  May  ;  on  the  9th 
five  Razorbills'  eggs  were  seen  (i.  1914,  164),  and  those 
nesting  on  the  Bass  also  had  eggs  about  this  date  (I.e.). 
An  Eider's  nest  with  five  eggs  was  found  on  the  Isle  of  May 
on  the  8th  (I.e.);  all  these  notes  go  to  prove  that  nesting 
in  1914  was  decidedly  early.  A  Short-eared  Owl  nested 
on  the  moor  at  Reston,  but  the  female  and  all  the  young 
were  destroyed.  As  the  month  progresses  more  notes  come 
of  young  being  hatched.  Grouse  had  young  at  Braidshaw- 
rigg  (Lauder)  on  the  i6th,  and  several  pairs  of  Dunlin 
and    a   nest  with  three  eggs  were  seen  in  Berwickshire  on 
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the  i8th(i.  1914,  143),  while  on  the  21st  the  Fulmars  at  North 
Unst  were  sitting.  A  Wood-warbler  in  East  Lothian  had 
six  eggs,  three  or  four  days  incubated,  on  the  24th  (i.  19 14, 
163) ;  next  day  a  Ring-ouzel  in  Renfrewshire  had  half- 
grown  young ;  and  on  the  26th  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers 
in  East  Lothian  also  had  young  (i.  1914,  163).  A  lot  of 
Common  Terns  were  found  nesting  on  the  links  near  Wick 
on  the  25th,  no  Arctic  Terns  being  seen ;  and  about  the 
same  date  both  species  were  nesting  on  Barra  (i.  19 14,  176). 
Stockdoves  at  Lauder  are  believed  to  have  reared  three 
broods,  as  on  three  separate  dates  young  were  found  in 
a  nest  in  an  "ivied  pollard"  at  the  Manse  ;  while  at  Saltoun 
this  species  nested  in  a  hollow  poplar  in  the  Manse  garden, 
and  reared  two  broods  there.  On  30th  May  Dunlin  were 
seen  on  the  moor  north  of  Fauldhouse  (Linlithgowshire) 
which,  from  their  behaviour,  convinced  Mr  Evans  they  had 
young  (i.  1914,  163).  A  pair  of  House-sparrows  were  seen 
in  June  in  Central  Ross-shire,  where  they  are  described 
as  "a  scarce  bird,"  and  by  3rd  June  Greenshanks  there 
had  hatched.  On  the  4th  Tree-sparrows  were  found 
nesting  in  the  same  Heron's  nest  as  last  year,  near  the 
Cromarty  Firth ;  the  Herons  had  young.  Wigeons'  nests 
were  found  in  Central  Ross-shire  on  5th  and  8th  June ; 
on  the  6th  Willow  Tits  in  Renfrewshire  had  almost  fully 
fledged  young  (i.  1914,  164);  and  on  the  same  day  Dunlins' 
nests  were  found  on  the  Leader  Lammermuirs,  and  "on 
another  ridge  of  the  hills,  where  these  birds  were  unnoted 
before,  five  or  six  pairs  were  seen  during  the  summer." 
Scores  of  Fulmars  are  reported  from  Deerness  (Orkney), 
on  the  13th  "  many  birds  sitting  on  eggs."  Pied  and  Grey 
Wagtails  and  Spotted  Flycatchers  were  breeding  in  the 
Smoo  Cave,  near  Durness,  on  the  20th  (i.  1914,  178),  and 
many  other  interesting  notes  were  made  by  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  on  the  breeding  sea-birds  of  Stack  and  Skerry,  North 
Rona,  Bulgach  Islands,  etc,  (i.  1914,  173).  A  Redstart's  nest 
with  full-fledged  young  was  found  beneath  the  coping  of 
a  roadside  wall  in  Lauderdale ;  these  birds  are  not  very 
common  there.  Fulmars  again  nested  on  the  cliffs  at  Doone 
Tower,  Lewis,  several  nestlings  being  seen  on  27th  June. 
43  u 
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A  Woodcock,  at  Darvel,  had  a  "  late  nest "  and  four  eggs 
in  a  clump  of  nettles  next  day,  while  on  the  30th  Willow- 
Tits  and  Wood-warblers  were  feeding  young  at  Balavil 
(Inverness-shire).  On  1st  July  we  have  notes  of  young 
Mallard,  Wigeon,  and  Pochard  on  Loch  Insh  (Inverness- 
shire)  ;  on  the  9th  the  cliff  breeding  birds  on  the  Isle 
of  May  had  many  young,  some  Kittiwakes  having  quite 
small  babies,  while  others  were  well  grown.  On  the  15th 
many  Gannets,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  were  seen 
about  the  Bass. 

The  first  record  of  Twites  breeding  on  Ailsa  Craig  comes 
on  20th  July,  when  two  young  were  seen  being  fed  by  their 
parents  (i.  1914,  213);  and  on  the  same  day  Gad  wall  and 
young  were  seen  on  the  loch  in  Caithness  where  they  bred 
in  1 9 14,  and  on  the  21st  a  female  and  four  young  were  seen 
on  another  loch  about  thirty  miles  distant  (i.  1915,  94). 
On  the  Sands  of  Forvie,  the  young  Common  Terns  suffered 
much  from  the  unfavourable  weather  in  the  last  week  in 
July;  on  9th  August  forty  dead  chicks  were  seen  in  half  an 
hour,  and  many  others  were  apparently  recovering  from  partial 
starvation  (i.  1914,  275).  Willow  Tits  were  heard  calling 
at  Lauder  Manse  on  14th  August;  the  species  is  described 
as  a  "  rare  bird  in  Lauderdale."  On  the  22nd  a  fledged 
Goatsucker  was  shot  at  the  base  of  the  Cairnmovearn,  Kin- 
cardineshire (i.  1914,238).  Several  late  nests  are  recorded  ; 
on  2nd  September  Greenfinches'  nests  with  young  were 
found  at  Darvel  and  Glenorchard,  at  the  latter  place  on 
the  6th  a  Swallow  had  young,  not  fully  fledged,  and  on 
27th  September  a  Wood-pigeon  at  Darvel  had  young  still 
in  the  nest. 

Winter. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  winter  of  191 3-14  was 
the  immigration  of  Waxwings,  which  took  place  in  the  end 
of  1913  and  beginning  of  1914,  the  species  being  recorded 
from  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Besides  this  immigration,  no 
unusual  event  took  place.  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  in  very 
large  numbers  are  reported   from  various  parts  of  Scotland 
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Redwings  were  particularly  numerous  in  East  Fife  in 
January  and  the  first  half  of  February,  and  Bramblings  were 
plentiful  in  several  places.  A  note  from  the  Bell  Rock 
says  that  Gannets  and  "Duck"  (probably  Eider  or  Long- 
tailed  Duck)  were  there  during  the  whole  winter.  Whimbrel 
were  shot  at  Cramond  (i.  19 14,  95)  and  Galson  (O.H.),  and 
a  good  many  Iceland  and  Glaucous  Gulls  are  recorded  from 
the  Northern  Isles. 

The   end    of    1914    saw   an    irruption    of    Little    Auks 
along    our    coasts.      An    easterly    gale    in    the   middle    of 
December  drove  large  numbers  on  to  our  shores  and  even, 
in    some    places,    far    inland.       The    first    notes    of    their 
abundance    come    from    the   north    earlier   in    the    month ; 
after  the  gale,  however,  they  were  present  in  numbers  all 
down  the  East  Coast,  and  many  were  cast  up  dead  or  dying. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  many   notes  of  Little   Auks 
being  found  inland  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland.     The  records 
come  chiefly  between  loth  and  20th  December,  and  although 
the  mortality  of  the  species  must  have  been  great,  the  wreck 
was  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  that  of  January  191 2.     In  the 
winter  of  1914-15  there  were  more  Hoodies  than  usual  in 
East  Fife.     Linnets  are  recorded  as  very  numerous  at  Oxton, 
Berwickshire,  and    Goldfinches   were  seen  in  Wigtownshire 
and  Peeblesshire.     The  notes  sent  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bramblings   this  winter  are   very  interesting ; 
they  were  plentiful  in  Lauderdale,  Duns,  Melrose,  and  New 
Galloway,  and  seen  at  Peebles  on  several  occasions,  but  none 
was  seen  either  at  Largo  (E.  Fife)  or  Dundee.     Our  Lauder- 
dale correspondent   also   tells  us   that   Tree-sparrows   have 
been  more  plentiful  this  winter  than  in  all  his  experience. 
The   wintering   Turdinae    seem    to   have   been    particularly 
numerous  this  season  ;  they  are  reported  in  unusually  large 
numbers  from  many  localities  in  the  southern  half  of  Scot- 
land.    Grey-lag  Geese  were  very  numerous  in  Wigtown  Bay 
in  the  winter  of  1914,  and  Goldeneye  were  on  the  Tweed 
about  Melrose  all  season.     Immense  flocks  of  Eider  usually 
winter  in  the  sea  off  Rattray  Head,  but  this  year  no  large 
numbers  were  there,  nor  were  the  usual  wintering  flocks  seen 
in    East    Fife    (i.     191 5,  116).      Wood-pigeons   were    more 
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numerous  than  usual  at  Melrose,  "  possibly  attracted  by 
the  large  crops  of  acorns  and  beech-mast."  A  few  Lap- 
wing wintered  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  Redshanks,  which 
are  very  rare  in  winter  at  Glenorchard,  Stirlingshire,  were 
unusually  numerous  there  on  i6th  December,  and  a  large 
number  of  Snipe  were  on  Sule  Skerry  during  the  cold  weather. 
Glaucous  Gulls  are  recorded  as  numerous  at  North  Unst 
and  Lerwick.  Redbreasts,  probably  E.  r.  rubecula,  wintered 
on  Fair  Isle,  and  one  was  on  Pentland  Skerries  in  December  ; 
while  Great  Tits  {Parus  major  major),  of  which  an  unusual 
influx  is  noted  from  Shetland,  stayed  there  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  an  event  which  has  never  before  been  recorded 
in  these  islands. 


Ringing. 

This  very  important  branch  of  ornithological  research 
continues  to  attract  the  attention  and  interest  which  it 
rightly  deserves.  It  is,  we  feel,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Aberdeen  University  ringing  scheme  has  been  so  much 
curtailed;  on  the  other  hand,  the  "British  Birds"  ringing 
scheme  has  resulted  in  many  excellent  returns,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  Mr  Witherby  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts.  During  19 14  there  are  many 
important  returns  of  marked  birds ;  this  is  quite  what  may 
be  expected,  and  we  hope  as  the  years  go  on  the  percentage 
of  returns  will  be  larger,  and  that  we  may  by  this  means 
learn  more  about  the  journeys  taken  by  our  native  birds. 
We  will  give  some  of  the  more  important  Scottish  records 
made  in  1914  in  some  detail ;  those  specially  interested  in 
the  returns  of  ringed  birds  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the 
original  papers  from  which  these  are  quoted.  A  Starling, 
marked  at  Gosforth,  Northumberland,  in  October  191 3,  was 
reported  from  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire,  in  February  1914 
(3-  vii.  334);  while  of  two  marked  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
in  February  19 14  one  is  reported  from  Lanarkshire  early  in 
April  (3.  viii.  45),  and  the  other  at  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man, 
on  24th  May   1914  (3.  viii.  45).     A  Missel-thrush  ringed  at 
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Dumfries    in    May   was    recovered    in    Manche,   France,   in 
November  (3.  viii.  163) ;  while  a  British  Song-thrush  marked 
at  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  in  April  191 3,  was  reported  in 
January    1914  at   Enniskean,  co.  Cork   (3.  vii.   335);  and  a 
nestling  marked   at  Torrance,  Stirlingshire,  in  June    191 3, 
was     reported     from     Newcastle-on-Tyne    in     April     1914 
(3.  vii.  336).     Two  Mallard  ringed  in  Wigtownshire  on  2Sth 
February    1914  were  recovered,  one  at  Jemton,  Norbotten, 
Laen,  Sweden,  on   12th  August  (3.   viii.   112),  the  other  at 
Kasko,    Finland,   on    17th    August   (3.    viii.    163).     Further 
interesting  returns  have  been  got  from  Cormorants,  marked 
on  the  Saltee  Islands,  co.  Wexford  ;   one    marked  on   loth 
June    191 3  was  reported    at  Turnberry,    Ayrshire,  on  22nd 
August    1914    (3.    viii.     112).      A    nestling    Oystercatcher, 
marked  at  Evanton,  Ross-shire,  in  July  19 10,  was  reported 
from     Port     Carlisle,    Solway     Firth,    31st    January     1914 
(3.     vii.    338)  ;     and     another    bird     of    this     species    was 
ringed  at  Inverness  in  July,  and  recovered  in  Cornwall  in 
September  (3.  viii.   163).     Lapwings,  as  usual,  yielded  good 
returns ;    four   birds    ringed    in    Scotland    in    summer   were 
recovered    in    Ireland    in   winter :    further   proof,  if  this    be 
necessary,  of  the  south-westerly  movements  of  this  species. 
As  well   as   these,   we  have  one  marked  at  Torrance,  31st 
May  191 1,  reported  on  the  river  Nalon,  at  Soto  del  Barco, 
Asturias,  Spain,   on   4th   January    1914   (3.    vii.    338);   and 
another   marked    at  Kinnelhead,  Dumfriesshire,   12th   June 
191 3,  was  reported  from  Muzillac  (Morbihan),    France,   on 
25th  January    1914  (3.  vii.   338).     A  Redshank   marked  at 
Torrance  in   191 3   was  recovered  in   Ireland  in  September 
1914(3.  viii.   112).     A  very  interesting  recovery  is  reported 
from  a  moor  near  Galson,  Outer  Hebrides,  where  a  Curlew 
was  found  on  3rd  October  1914  which  had  been  ringed  near 
the  town  of  Bjorneborg,  south-west  coast  of  Finland,  on  30th 
May  of  the  same  year  (i.   1914,  21).     Woodcock  marked  in 
Dumfriesshire  in  191 2,  and  in  Nairn  in  1911,  were  recovered  in 
Ireland  in  January  and  February  1914;  another  bird  of  this 
species  marked  in  Dumfriesshire  in  May  191 3  v/as  recovered 
in  Cumberland  in  January  1914  (3.  vii.  339) ;  and  yet  another, 
marked  in  Wigtownshire  in   May    191 3,  was   recovered  in 
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Dumfriesshire  in  August  1914  (3.  viii.  112).  Lastly,  a 
Sandwich  Tern,  marked  on  the  Fame  Islands  on  15th 
July  1914,  as  a  nestling,  was  recovered  at  Forres  on  29th 
August  1914  (3.  viii.  113),  surely  having  strayed  out  of  its 
proper  path.  In  addition  to  the  above,  of  which  details 
have  been  given,  various  other  birds  were  recovered,  at 
or  near  the  place  they  were  marked,  from  one  to  three 
years  after  the  date  of  ringing. 


Plumage. 

A  Starling,  described  as  a  whitish  lemon  colour,  was 
seen  with  a  small  flock  near  Stoneykirk  (Solway)  on  25th 
January ;  while  one,  silvery  grey,  with  white  feathers  in  tail 
and  wings  was  seen  at  Craignish  (Argyll)  on  29th  July ; 
and  another,  "  mostly  white,"  with  a  flock  near  Whithorn 
(Solway)  the  same  day ;  and  yet  another  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  on  23rd  December  had  a  white  tail  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  outer  quills.  On  23rd  October  an  albino  Twite 
was  seen  with  a  large  flock  at  the  North  Unst  lighthouse 
shore  station :  and  on  7th  November  it  was  on  the  Muckle 
Flugga  rock.  A  white  Sparrow  was  seen  at  Kinlochmoidart 
(Inverness-shire)  on  loth  June;  it  was  a  young  bird,  was 
qui-te  white,  with  yellow  bill  and  pale  legs ;  and  a  pair 
of  "  almost  white  "  Sparrows  are  recorded  from  St  Andrews 
in  July.  The  adult  Corn-buntings  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
are  reported  in  September,  with  tails  and  wings  much  worn 
from  contact  with  the  corn;  "indeed,  all  the  plumage  was 
much  worn  at  this  time  from  the  birds  continually  dropping 
into  the  standing  corn." 

An  albino  Pied  Wagtail  was  seen  with  others  on  the 
lawn  at  Shennanton,  Penninghame,  on  17th  September. 
Several  Blackbirds  showing  more  or  less  white  are  recorded  ; 
one  with  a  white  head  at  Lundin  Links  (Fife)  on  5th 
May,  a  very  pied  male  at  Corsemalzie  on  ist  June,  one 
with  a  white  head  at  Melrose  on  4th  October,  another 
there,   in   winter,   with    a    broad    white   stripe  on  the  right 
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wing,  and  a  female  with  speckled  head  in  West  Renfrew 
on  14th  November — "  for  the  second  time,  lately,  the  same 
bird  appeared  on  6th  December  191 3." 

A  buff  or  cream-coloured  Hedge-sparrow  frequented 
the  roadside  of  the  Melrose-St  Boswells  road  for  some 
time  previous  to  4th  October,  and  a  "  fawn  variety  "  of  the 
Mallard  was  seen  in  the  Beauly  Firth  on  21st  September. 
A  "  Blue  Fulmar "  was  got  on  St  Kilda  in  May,  of  which 
a  full  description  will  be  found  in  the  Scottish  Natufalisi, 
J914,  p.  221,  A  pied  Golden  Plover  is  recorded  from 
Darvel  (Ayrshire)  on  19th  September,  and  a  Woodcock 
with  white  primaries  visited  Fair  Isle  on  30th  October 
(i.  191 5,  105).  Albino  Puffins  are  recorded  from  three 
different  stations;  one,  "ver)'  pretty  pied,"  was  on  the 
Shiant  Islands  in  May,  another,  described  as  "mottled,"  was 
seen  several  times  during  the  breeding  season  at  Sule  Skerry, 
while  an  entirely  white  Puffin  is  reported  from  North 
Unst  on  7th  June — the  others  seemed  to  persecute  it. 


Habits,  Food,  Etc. 

We  have  to  record  a  considerable  number  of  interesting 
observations  on  habits  and  feeding  of  birds  made  in  1914. 

On  2nd  October  twelve  Ravens  were  seen  feeding  on 
the  blubber  of  a  Grey  Seal  which  was  lying  on  the  rocks  at 
Dell,  Outer  Hebrides  (r.  191 5,  34).  Near  the  Butt  of  Lewis, 
in  September,  Starlings  "  were  observed  hawking  flies  on 
the  crofts.  Seated  on  the  stooks,  they  darted  off  after  the 
manner  of  Flycatchers,  Redstarts,  and  other  insectivorous 
birds.  They  also  rose  on  the  wing  to  secure  insects 
disturbed  on  the  stubble,  or  observed  flying  by.  Their 
efforts  were  successful,  but  their  actions  lacked  the  grace 
and  agility  of  the  other  species  mentioned,"  A  flock  of 
a  hundred  Greenfinches  was  seen  feeding  on  elm  seeds  at 
Corsemalzie  (Wigtown)  on  7th  July ;  while  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  Rock-pipits  were  seen  on  3rd  and  6th  October 
"  feeding    on    grubs    found    under    rotting    seaweed,"    and 
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"hawking  flies  on  the  stubbles,  springing  up  into  the  air 
to  secure  insects  disturbed  by  them  or  noticed  flying  by." 
On  1st  October  Mr  Evans  records  the  usual  gathering  of 
Pied  Wagtails  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh,  in 
the  evening,  and  adds  that  a  good  many  went  to  roost 
in  trees  near  the  Scott  Monument. 

In  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  a  Thrush 
fed  its  young  with  daisy  heads  (i.  19 14,  290),  while  at 
Morningside,  on  29th  and  30th  June,  a  female  Black- 
bird (adult)  was  seen  to  eat  forty-five  daisy  heads  (i. 
1914,  289). 

A  pair  of  Ring-ouzels  were  seen  on  26th  March  on 
a  "  grassy  bit  by  a  deserted  shepherd's  hut  in  Earnscleugh 
Glen,"  following  one  another  alternately,  in  the  love-making 
way  of  the  common  Blackbird.  Wheatears  have  been 
seen  on  the  Isle  of  May  "  eating  the  heads  off  the  Moths 
at  the  lantern  when  these  were  numerous,"  and  at  the  same 
station  Greater  Wheatears  were  observed  in  May,  doing 
a  very  pretty  display  and  singing  sweetly  the  while 
(i.    1914,  200). 

In  a  Tawny  Owl's  nest  at  Largo  (Fife)  on  31st  May 
a  dead  Jackdaw  was  found  ;  the  nest  contained  three  eggs, 
and  the  Jackdaw  showed  no  outward  sign  of  injury.  On 
29/30th  October  a  "  Brown  Owl "  lit  on  the  grating  of  the 
Mull  of  Galloway  lantern,  and  seizing  a  Wheatear  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  lightkeeper's  eyes,  made  off  with  it. 

A  female  Sparrowhawk  was  flushed  on  13th  October 
at  Soulseat  (Inch),  plucking  a  freshly  killed  Golden  Plover. 
At  Balcomie  (Fife),  on  27th  March,  a  male  Eider  brought 
a  large  mussel  to  the  surface,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  swallow  it,  bolted  it  whole.  Fulmars,  at 
Fowlsheugh,  in  June,  displayed  in  a  rather  curious  way, 
opening  their  beaks  wide  and  clattering  loudly  at  each 
other  (i.  1914,  215).  On  19th  December  a  Red-necked 
Grebe,  which  was  fishing  close  inshore  at  Morrison's 
Haven,  remained  under  water  usually  for  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  seconds  each  time  it  dived,  but  once  or  twice 
it  was  under  water  for  forty  seconds.  On  24th  June  a 
Wood-pigeon  at  Golspie    feigned   lameness  to   draw  atten- 
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tion  away  from  its  nest ;  and  on  7th  December  there  were 
great  flocks  of  Wood-pigeons  at  Barnbarroch,  Kirkinner, 
some  dead  and  dying  of  diphtheria.  A  bird  of  this 
species  at  Dunning,  Perth,  on  31st  December  had  "pigeon 
disease  in  the  mouth,  and  bumble  foot";  while  on  31st 
October  one  was  found  under  a  rowan  tree  at  Kirkinner, 
so  full  of  berries  that  it  was  caught  by  a  puppy.  During 
the  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  21st  August,  Curlew  were 
heard  to  call  loudly  near  Largo  and  Colinsburgh  (Fife), 
and  ceased  when  the  shadow  passed.  A  Black-headed 
Gull,  seen  diving  at  Piltanton  Burn,  Luce  Sand,  "  remained 
quite  under  water."  A  very  interesting  note  on  the  habits 
of  the  Herring,  Greater  Black-backed  and  Glaucous  Gulls, 
comes  from  Tarbatness.  Mr  Allan  records  havin"-  seen 
several  Black-backed  Gulls  fighting  for  something  on  the 
shore,  on  the  morning  of  13th  December,  the  wind  being 
south-east  and  blowing  a  gale.  On  going  down  he  found 
the  Gulls  had  got  a  little  bird,  and  then  he  noticed 
several  Little  Auks  in  the  sea.  They  were  being  preyed 
upon  by  the  Gulls,  and  whenever  a  Little  Auk  came  to 
the  surface  they  attacked  it.  Sad  to  say  they  were 
successful  marauders,  as  Mr  Allan  mentions  seeing  one 
Glaucous  Gull  catch  three  Little  Auks  in  a  very  short 
time ;  they  continued  to  catch  and  devour  them  till  after 
dark  (i.  191 5,  69).  On  the  Isle  of  May  on  i6th  May 
an  adult  Kittiwake  was  seen  being  fed  on  the  nest  with 
regurgitated  food;  the  bird  on  the  nest  made  coaxing 
noises  and  sometimes  a  clappering  sound ;  the  feeding 
was  repeated  several  times  (i.  1914,  200).  A  mixed 
pack  of  some  sixty  Black  Grouse  were  all  "  eating  haw- 
thorns "  at  Corsemalzie  on  2nd  November,  and  quite  a 
number  of  Grouse  were  found  sitting  very  close  in  a  big 
thick  turnip  field  at  Glasnick,  Penninghame,  on  22nd 
September,  while  at  Corsemalzie  the  Pheasants  eat  the 
turnip  tops  in  the  garden  completely  off.  ^^,  ^.,  .  ., 
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Migration, 
summary  of  movements. 

January. 

On  the  whole  the  pressure  in  January  approximated  very 
closely  to  the  normal,  and  the  movements  were  of  a  very 
usual  character.  The  principal  feature  of  the  January 
migrations  were  the  movements  of  Rooks,  Oystercatchers, 
Lapwings,  Ringed  Plover,  Curlew,  and  Starlings,  observed  at 
our  lantern  and  island  stations.  These  were  more  constant 
than  is  usually  the  case  so  early  in  the  year,  and  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributable  to  the  spell  of  frost  which 
prevailed  from  the  nth  to  the  23rd,  and  drove  the  birds  to 
the  coasts  and  islands.  In  addition  to  this  there  were 
movements  of  Turdinae,  Mealy  Redpolls,  and  Skylarks. 
Large  returns  of  seafowl,  to  investigate  the  cliffs  on  which 
they  breed,  are  also  noted. 

February. 

The  weather  in  February  was  "  wet,  mild,  and  rough," 
the  wind  being  almost  consistently  from  some  westerly 
quarter,  chiefly  south-westerly,  and  frequently  strong.  The 
course  of  migration  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
normal ;  in  the  first  three  weeks,  returns  of  Thrushes, 
Curlew,  Lapwings,  and  Golden  Plover  to  their  inland 
breeding  places  are  noted.  Constant  movements  of  Star- 
lings, Skylarks,  and  Turdinse,  also  took  place ;  these  were 
evidently  immigrants,  the  records  coming  almost  entirely 
from  our  southern  stations.  Snow-buntings,  Rooks,  and 
Lapwings  were  moving  northwards,  records  of  passage 
coming  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.  In  the  last  week  the 
movements  strengthened,  and  in  addition  to  the  species 
already  mentioned.  Meadow-pipits  and  Pied  Wagtails  were 
returning  to  their  nesting  haunts,  and  Stonechats  were  on 
the  move. 
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March. 

Numerous  depressions  moved  eastward  during  March 
between  an  anticyclone  to  the  north  and  another  to  the 
south  of  our  area  ;  many  of  these  depressions  passed  directly 
over  the  British  Isles,  the  wind  being  almost  entirely 
between  north-west  and  south-west.  The  pressure  dis- 
tribution for  the  month  agreed  very  closely  with  the  normal 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  course  of  migration  also 
followed  normal  lines.  Throughout  the  whole  of  March 
there  was  steady  migration  ;  this  became  more  marked  after 
the  22nd.  Up  to  this  date  Turdinae,  Starlings,  Skylarks, 
and  Snow-buntings  were  the  species  chiefly  on  the  move. 
Further  returns  of  our  nesting  birds  to  their  inland  breeding 
places,  and  of  sea-birds  to  their  rock-ledges  are  recorded. 
The  departure  of  winter  visitors  proceeded  steadily;  there  is 
evidence,  from  our  Northern  Isles,  of  the  normal  northward 
passage  at  this  season,  and  a  few  summer  visitors  put  in  an 
appearance.  After  the  22nd  the  movements  increased  in 
volume,  the  evidence  of  passage  became  more  marked,  and 
more  summer  visitors  are  reported.  On  the  24th  "the  wind 
rose  to  a  gale  from  the  south-east  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Norway  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Shetland  " ;  next  day  and 
on  the  26th  (the  wind  still  being  south-east)  there  was  an 
enormous  immigration  of  Woodcock  to  Fair  Isle,  a  most 
unusual  occurrence  at  this  season.  In  addition  to  Wood- 
cock smaller  numbers  of  many  other  species  are  recorded 
from  the  same  station  and,  with  a  recrudescence  of  east  wind 
on  the  29th  and  30th,  a  fresh  influx  of  Woodcock  took  place 
on  the  latter  date  (i.  1915,  105). 

April. 

The  first  ten  days  of  April  were  mild,  windy,  and  wet, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  calm,  very  dry,  and 
exceptionally  sunny  in  most  places,  with  warm  days  and 
cool  nights.  Temperature  was  above  the  normal  through- 
out the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  barometric  pressure  was  in 
fair  accord  with  the  normal,  but  the  trend  of  the  isobars  was 
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more  westerly.  Thus  westerly  winds  were  prevalent,  the 
only  time  when  there  was  any  easterly  wind  being  in  the 
third  week  of  the  month.  During  April  there  were  unusually 
large  arrivals  of  summer  visitors  ;  this  was  apparent  from  the 
first  week,  but  was  particularly  pronounced  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  week  to  the  end  of  the  period.  In  addition 
to  these  large  movements,  which  were  the  principal  feature 
of  the  month,  there  were  the  usual  departures  of  winter 
visitors  and  a  certain  amount  of  passage  migration,  but  this 
last  was  not  as  strong  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season. 


May. 

The  temperature  during  the  month  was  extremely 
variable,  the  first  and  third  weeks  were  mild,  the  second 
and  fourth  cold ;  the  wind  was  almost  entirely  between 
northerly  and  south-westerly.  This  being  the  case,  the 
movements  in  May  were  very  normal  in  character,  and  there 
was  no  rush  of  any  kind.  In  the  first  week  there  were  large 
arrivals  of  summer  visitors ;  these,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
became  less  as  the  month  advanced,  until  by  the  end  it  was 
evident  that  practically  all  our  own  breeding  birds  had 
arrived  at  their  nesting  places.  The  main  arrivals  of  Terns 
at  their  breeding  stations  took  place  during  the  third  week, 
the  dates  in  several  cases  being  rather  late.  Throughout 
the  month  there  was  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  passage 
migrants  along  our  coasts,  winter  visitors  were  taking  their 
departures  for  their  northern  nesting  places,  but  uncommon 
visitors  were  unusually  scarce. 


June. 

Up  to  7th  June  the  wind  was  from  some  north-westerly 
quarter,  and  there  was  practically  no  migration,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  Wader  movement.  On  the  8th  the 
wind  changed  into  the  north-east  over  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  from  that  date  till  the  14th  the  type  was 
easterly  and  north-easterly,  and  there  was  a  very  interesting 
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movement  of  passage  migrants.  These  included  many  un- 
common visitors,  as  well  as  commoner  species  such  as  Spotted 
Flycatchers,  Tree-pipits,  Whitethroats,  Lesser  Whitethroats, 
Blackcaps,  Redstarts,  Wheatears,  Willow-warblers,  Whin- 
chats,  Black  Redstarts,  Garden-warblers,  Red-backed  Shrikes, 
Woodcock,  ct  hoc  genus  ovme.  This  movement  was  chiefly 
noticeable  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  month  westerly  winds  prevailed,  and  very  little  move- 
ment is  noted  at  any  of  our  stations.  In  the  last  few  days 
signs  of  Hirundinse  flocking  were  seen,  and  the  last  notes 
of  the  Cuckoo  heard,  indications  of  the  turn  of  the  tide. 


July, 

The  weather  in  July  was  very  changeable,  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind  varied  from  day  to  day  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
Through  the  month  there  were  returns  of  Wader  to  the  shore 
after  breeding,  and  a  few  overseas  arrivals  are  recorded.  A 
few  Duck  and  Passerine  birds  were  also  on  the  move ;  there 
were  the  usual  July  movements  of  Cuckoos  and  Swifts,  and 
sea-birds  were  leaving  their  breeding  cliffs  in  the  second 
half  of  the  month.  No  passage  of  White  Wagtails  is  noted, 
and  fewer  Wader  than  usual  are  recorded. 


A  ugust. 

August  was  warm,  dry,  and  sunny,  southerly  and  south- 
westerly winds  prevailed,  till  with  the  advent  of  anticy clonic 
conditions  on  the  28th,  the  wind  went  into  the  south-east 
and  remained  there  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Up  to  the 
28th  there  was  steady  passage  southwards.  Wader  continued 
to  move,  but  never  in  very  great  numbers,  and  although 
there  are  also  evidences  of  departures  of  our  summer  visitors, 
there  was  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention.  A  very 
decided  movement  took  place  in  the  last  three  days  of  the 
month,  the  wind  being  chiefly  south-east.  The  majority  of 
the  records  come  from  our  southern  lanterns,  and  having 
regard  to   this,  and   the   species   to   which    they   refer  (the 
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most  interesting  being  the  Dotterel),  it  is  probable  that 
these  were  our  summer  birds  leaving  us.  There  are  also 
some  notes  pointing  to  arrivals  of  species  from  overseas. 


September. 

The  first  week  was  mainly  anticyclonic  and  the  wind 
variable  or  easterly,  after  this  cyclonic  conditions  with  strong 
west  and  north-west  winds  prevailed  up  to  the  19th.  The 
20th  to  22nd  was  anticyclonic,  with  westerly  and  south- 
westerly breezes,  but  a  secondary  disturbance  brought  gales 
from  the  west  and  north-west  during  the  next  two  days, 
after  which  the  anticyclonic  type  again  became  established 
over  these  islands  and  their  neighbourhood.  The  move- 
ments during  September  were  steady  and  normal,  there  was 
no  rush  at  any  time,  the  departure  of  summer  and  the  arrival 
of  winter  visitors  continued,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  passage  migration.  Some  uncommon  visitors  are  recorded, 
but  not  nearly  as  many  as  frequently  occur  at  this  season. 
Unusually  early  records  come  of  the  arrival  of  Jack  Snipe. 


October. 

Up  to  the  1 8th  of  October  the  wind  was  almost  entirely 
from  some  westerly  quarter;  from  the  19th  to  the  25th  it 
was  persistently  east,  from  26th  to  28th  it  was  more  variable, 
but  on  the  29th  it  again  returned  to  the  east  and  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  the  month.  In  the  first  sixteen  days 
of  the  month  a  steady  arrival  of  winter  visitors  is  recorded, 
some  passage  migration  was  also  noted,  and  the  last  of  our 
summer  visitors  took  their  departure.  On  the  night  of 
the  16/ 1 7th  a  rush  began  which  lasted  till  the  24th.  This 
comprised  enormous  numbers  of  Turdinae  and  other  winter 
visitors,  a  good  many  passage  migrants,  and  some  uncommon 
visitors.  This  rush,  which  takes  place  to  some  extent  at 
any  rate,  each  autumn,  was  this  year  compressed  by  the 
weather  conditions  into  such  a  short  time  that  the  numbers 
recorded  during  this  period  are  unusually  large.     Up  to  the 
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end  of  the  month  this  movement  continued,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  ;  a  good  many  uncommon  visitors  are  recorded,  the 
most  interesting  being,  perhaps,  the  Great  Tits  which  are 
reported  from  Lerwick  and  Fair  Isle. 


November. 

The  general  distribution  of  pressure  in  November  was 
in  close  agreement  with  the  normal ;  the  temperature  was 
high  during  the  whole  month,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  between  the  14th  and  25th,  when  it  was  very  low. 
Up  to  the  6th  the  wind  was  easterly,  thereafter  till  the 
i6th  the  weather  was  cyclonic  and  the  wind  chiefly  west  to 
north;  from  the  i6th  to  the  23rd  easterly  winds  prevailed, 
after  which  the  southerly  and  south-westerly  type  regained 
the  ascendancy.  In  the  first  six  days  of  the  month  there 
was  a  continuance  of  the  rush,  the  character  of  which  was 
the  same  as  that  recorded  in  October,  and  many  species 
were  represented,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  The  reports 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  north,  which  points  to  immigra- 
tion. Up  to  the  22nd  the  movement  continued,  though  in 
a  lesser  degree,  a  large  proportion  of  the  records  come  from 
the  southern  lanterns,  pointing  to  emigration  from  as  well 
as  immigration  into  our  area.  This  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  the  birds  which  arrived  during  the 
previous  rush  were  not  winter  visitors  but  passage  migrants. 
From  that  date  till  the  end  of  the  month  only  the  dregs  of 
the  rush  are  recorded. 


December. 

The  temperature  up  to  i8th  December  was  generally 
above  the  normal,  thereafter  it  was  below  normal,  and  frost 
of  considerable  severity  prevailed  from  the  21st  to  the  24th. 
There  was  a  gale  from  the  south-east  from  the  loth  to 
the  1 6th,  otherwise  the  wind  was  variable  and  moderate 
in  force.  Up  to  9th  December  very  little  is  recorded,  with 
the    exception   of  hundreds    of    Little    Auks    at    Pentland 
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Skerries  on  the  4th  and  6th.  From  the  loth  to  the  20th  the 
predominating  feature  of  the  returns  are  the  great  numbers 
of  Little  Auks,  cast  up  on  our  shores  by  the  easterly  gales 
and  high  seas,  which  prevailed  from  the  loth  to  the  i6th. 
With  the  advent  of  the  frost  on  the  19th,  a  weather  movement 
is  recorded  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  Killantringan,  and  Little  Ross  lanterns,  where  a 
further  movement  is  noted  on  the  28th.  With  the  exception 
of  the  above  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  mention  here. 


I 


NOTES  ON  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF 
BIRDS  IN  1914. 

ARRANGED  UNDER  SPECIES. 

The  Raven,  Corims  corax  corax. — We  have  been  sent  a  good 
many  notes  of  this  species  from  our  Northern  Isles  and  Outer 
Hebrides,  but  none  of  these  seems  to  point  to  anything  more  than 
a  gathering  to  consume  some  special  delicacy- — such  as  a  dead 
Seal.  The  following  are,  however,  worthy  of  special  notice ;  a 
Raven  was  at  Inchkeith  on  2nd  March,  two  visited  Tarbatness 
on  20th  March,  and  two  were  at  the  former  station  on  4th 
September;  "offal  lying  about  the  shore  has,  I  expect,  drawn 
these  birds." 

The  Hooded  Crow,  Corvus  corfiix  comix. — Single  birds  are 
noted  at  the  Flannans  on  25th  February  and  nth  March,  at 
Sule  Skerry  on  8th  and  i8th  March,  and  three  Hoodies  visited 
the  Bass  on  the  last  date.  Single  birds  are  again  recorded 
from  Sule  Skerry  on  6th  May,  the  Isle  of  May  on  nth  and  14th 
May  (i.  1 914,  i99)>  Craignarget  (Luce  Bay)  on  22nd,  and  near 
Penninghame  on  27th  May.  From  20th  September  to  20th 
November  there  are  many  notes  of  small  arrivals,  chiefly  from 
stations  in  our  Northern  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides,  but  also  from 
the  Isle  of  May  and  the  mainland,  the  first  mainland  record  of 
arrival  being  at  Colinsburgh  (E.  Fife)  on  12th  October.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  been  very  steady  and  no  large  numbers 
are  anywhere  recorded. 

The  Carrion  Crow,  Corvus  corone  corone. — K  Carrion  Crow 
is  noted  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  20th  March,  two  on  15th  April, 
and  one  two  days  later.  On  2nd  April  a  good  many  were  flying 
west  in  ones  and  twos  in  Largo  Bay,  and  on   19th  April  two  were 
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seen  in   North   Unst.     Single  birds    are   again   recorded  from  the 
Isle  of  May  on  8th  and  nth  May  (i.  19 14,  199). 

Previous  to  19 14  there  were  only  two  records  of  the  Carrion 
Crow  for  the  Outer  Hebrides ;  this  year,  however,  it  is  reported 
from  Barvas,  Island  of  Lewis,  in  early  July  (3.  viii.  197),  one 
near  Swanibost  on  29th  September,  while  during  August  and 
September  the  bird  was  present  in  some  numbers  at  Vallay, 
Uist.  A  flock  of  eight  was  repeatedly  observed  during  these  two 
months  ;  two  were  killed  as  vermin,  an  adult  on  3rd  August  and 
an  immature  bird  on  8th  September  (i.  1914,  238).  Fifteen  to 
twenty  are  noted  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  23rd  October,  two  at 
Lerwick  on  the  25th,  a  good  many  at  the  former  station  on  29th 
October,  and  a  few  there  on  6th  November. 

The  Rook,  Corvus  frugilegus  frugilegus. — From  i6th  to  27th 
January,  nth  to  27th  February,  and  4th  to  20th  March,  there 
are  constant  notes  of  small  numbers  of  Rooks  at  Fair  Isle,  on 
1 2th  and  14th  March  they  were  passing  Inchkeith  all  day,  and 
on  the  latter  date  four  were  noted  at  Lerwick.  From  24th  March 
to  ist  April  a  strong  passage  is  recorded  at  Fair  Isle,  "many" 
being  seen  at  this  station  and  smaller  numbers  at  Pentland 
Skerries;  an  increase  is  noted  at  the  former  station  on  nth  April. 
On  the  13th  Rooks  "called"  at  Galson  (O.H.),  from  i8th  to 
22nd  April  very  small  numbers  are  recorded  from  Pentland 
Skerries  and  Fair  Isle,  one  at  the  latter  station  on  30th  April, 
and  four  there  on  9th  May.  A  Rook  appeared  on  Pentland 
Skerries  on  loth  July,  a  few  were  passing  Fair  Isle  between 
nth  and  17th  October,  and  again  from  24th  to  28th  October, 
nine  arrived  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  23rd,  and  three  at  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  on  27th  October,  while  one  visited  Sule  Skerry 
on  4th  November.  Between  19th  November  and  28th  December 
one  to  four  Rooks  are  reported  at  frequent  intervals  from  Fair 
Isle. 

The  Jackdaw,  Cola'i/s  monedula. — A  "great  many"  Jackdaws 
are  recorded  at  Tarbatness  on  22nd  February,  and  six  on  the 
Bass  on  26th  February.  From  25th  to  31st  March  small  numbers 
are  recorded  constantly  from  Pentland  Skerries,  Fair  Isle,  and 
Lerwick,  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  23rd  April,  and  one  or  two  at 
Pentland  Skerries  from  14th  to  23rd  May.  On  7th  November 
one  was  observed  on  the  Muckle  Flugga  rock. 

The   Starling,    Sturnus   vulgaris   vulgaris.  —  A   good    many 
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Starlings  are  recorded  from  our  southern  lanterns  (Killantringan, 
Little  Ross,  Devaar,  Isle  of  May  and  Bell)  between  15th  January 
and  I  St  March,  the  movement  being  at  its  height  on  27th  and 
28th  February;  on  this  latter  date  "waves  of  Starlings  were 
coming  in  all  day"  at  Galson  (O.H.),  and  that  night  we  get 
the  first  records  from  our  northern  lanterns  in  notes  of  Starlings 
at  Whalsay  Skerries  and  Rattray  Head.  Throughout  March  large 
numbers  of  Starlings  are  recorded  on  the  move  all  over  Scotland ; 
the  height  of  the  movement  was  from  23rd  to  30th  March  during 
which  time  they  are  frequently  recorded  in  large  numbers  from 
Little  Ross  (L.),  Killantringan  (L.),  St  Abbs  (L.),  Isle  of  May 
(and  L.),  Bell  (L.),  Rattray  Head  (L.),  Tarbatness  (L.),  Pentland 
Skerries  (and  L.),  Noup  Head  (L.),  Fair  Isle  and  Butt  of  Lewis 
(L.).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above-mentioned  list  of  localities 
that  the  movement  extended  all  over  Scotland,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discover  whether  these  Starlings  were  summer  visitors 
returning  and  winter  visitors  leaving,  or  whether  they  were  birds 
executing  passage  movements  from  further  south  en  route  for 
continental  breeding  places ;  possibly  all  classes  were  represented. 
In  April  three  were  at  the  Bell  lantern  at  2  a.m.  on  the  ist,  one 
at  the  Killantringan  lantern  at  i  a.m.  on  the  2nd,  and  a  great  many 
at  Tarbatness  that  day,  numbers  at  the  Sule  Skerry  lantern  on  the 
14th  and  at  the  Muckle  Flugga  lantern  at  10  p.m.  on  the  i6th. 
On  3rd  May  one  was  at  the  Killantringan  lantern  at  11  p.m., 
a  flock  of  three  hundred  at  Corsemalzie  on  loth  June  were 
flying  high  to  the  south-east  at  9  p.m.,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  flocking  had  begun  in  Lauderdale. 

On  29th  and  31st  August  Starlings  are  recorded  at  the 
Killantringan  lantern,  while  on  the  latter  date  numbers  were 
in  the  rays  of  the  Inchkeith  lantern  in  the  early  morning  and 
some  struck.  On  4th  September  a  flock  arrived  on  Sule  Skerry 
and  remained  till  the  12th,  while  from  25th  September  to  i8th 
October  there  are  only  a  few  isolated  notes  of  movement  from 
Killantringan  (L.),  Isle  of  May,  Bell  Rock,  Little  Ross  (L.), 
Galson,  the  Flannans  (L.)  and  Whalsay  Skerries  (L.).  A  stronger 
movement  began  on  20th  October  and  lasted  till  the  26th;  it 
is  recorded  from  stations  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  Outer 
Hebrides,  from  Skerryvore  (L.),  Killantringan  (L.),  Little  Ross 
(L.)  and  the  Forth  stations.  On  28th  October  great  flocks  of 
Starlings  are  reported  frorii  the  hills  at  Kinnelhead.  Our  recorder 
writes:  "These  have  never  been  so  numerous  and  are  feeding 
away  upon  the  high  ground ;  could  they  be  feeding  upon  the 
Heather  Beetle  ?  "    Between  7th  and  20th  November  a  recrudescence 
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of  the  movement  is  noted  from  stations  in  the  west  and  south 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  to  Little  Ross.  On  8th 
December  small  flocks  were  flying  south  along  the  coast  at 
Killantringan,  and  some  were  at  this  lantern  on  nth  and  17th 
December,  while  from  19th  to  23rd  December  a  weather  move- 
ment, caused  by  frost  on  the  mainland,  is  reported  from  our 
southern  lanterns  and  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 

The  Haw^finch,  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  coccothraustes. — 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  one  to  three  Hawfinches 
were  seen  from  time  to  time  at  Lauder  and  at  Springhill,  Berwick- 
shire. In  July  a  young  one  was  noted  at  Duns  and  an  old  male 
at  this  same  place  in  December,  while  four,  two  of  each  sex, 
were  observed  at  Lauder  on  20th  (i.  1915,  44),  22nd  and  23rd 
December. 

The  Greenfinch,  Chloris  chloris  chloris. — Three  or  four 
Greenfinches  visited  Deerness  (Orkney),  on  19th  February,  one 
was  at  Lerwick  on  3rd  March  and  several  at  Inchkeith  on  30th 
March,  while  three  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  on  7th  April. 

On  31st  August  a  very  large  flight  of  Greenfinches  passed  over 
Largo  about  6  p.m.  going  north-west.  On  ist  October  two  appeared 
on  Inchkeith  and  arrivals  are  recorded  between  15th  and  24th 
October  from  Pentland  Skerries,  Whalsay  Skerries,  Fair  Isle, 
Galson,  Eoligarry,  the  Isle  of  May  and  Inchkeith.  The  last 
two  stations  report  fresh  arrivals  on  6th  November,  on  20th 
November  flocks  are  recorded  at  Galson,  and  a  few  appeared  on 
Fair  Isle  and  stayed  till  the  end  of  the  year.  On  4th  December 
one  is  noted  at  Pentland  Skerries,  a  few  were  at  the  Isle  of  May 
on  the  7th,  and  a  fairly  large  flock  there  on  i6th  December;  four 
appeared  on  Lerwick  on  13th  December,  and  "thousands"  at  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  on  28th  December,  doubtless  a  hard  weather  move- 
ment, caused  by  the  prevailing  frost. 

The  Goldfinch,  Carduelis  carduelis  britannica. — On  i6th 
January  a  female  was  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  opposite 
Kinfauns  station,  "the  first  I  have  seen  in  a  wild  state  for  many 
years  hereabouts."  Two  at  Grange  Wood,  Reston,  on  21st  February, 
one  at  Clarkston  on  8th  April,  one  at  Darnley  Glen  on  27th  April 
and  two  there  on  3rd  May;  they  "probably  bred"  there.  On  22nd 
November  two  were  seen  near  Invergowrie,  and  the  species  now 
appears  to  be  fairly  plentiful  in  Wigtownshire.  The  above-mentioned 
birds  probably  belonged  to  the  British  form. 
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The  Siskin,  Carduelis  spimis. — On  30th  January  a  flock  of 
eleven  were  seen  at  Glenling,  Mochrum.  The  autumn  notes 
record  less  marked  immigration  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  On 
2nd  October  six  appeared  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  several  were  seen 
near  the  Whitadder  on  20th  October,  one  on  the  Isle  of  May  on 
the  24th,  and  about  thirty  at  Kirkinner  on  29th  October.  On  1st 
November  a  flock  of  thirty  arrived  on  Pentland  Skerries  and 
smaller  numbers  are  noted  there  till  the  6th,  while  a  flock  of  twenty- 
seven  was  at  Mochrum  on  24th  November. 

The  Twite,  Carduelis  flavirostris  flavirostris. — Large  flocks 
are  noted  at  Galson  on  22nd  January  and  about  sixty  at  Pentland 
Skerries  on  28th  January. 

By  23rd  August  the  numbers  of  Twites  on  Pentland  Skerries 
were  increasing,  on  7th  September  there  was  a  large  influx  at  Fair 
Isle,  and  further  increases  there  on  23rd  September  and  9th  October. 
The  numbers  on  Pentland  Skerries  decreased  during  October,  a 
few  Twites  were  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  6th  November,  large  flocks 
at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  22nd  November,  and  "thousands"  there 
on  28th  December;  this  last  movement  being  doubtless  caused  by 
the  prevailing  frost. 

The  Mealy  Redpoll,  Carduelis  linaria  linaria. — A  male 
arrived  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  5th  January,  and  several  are 
recorded  fairly  frequently  from  Lerwick  between  13th  January  and 
2ist  February,  and  again  on  19th  March.  Three  visited  Fair  Isle 
on  17th  January  and  two  on  3rd  February,  while  one  was  seen 
near  Begbie  on  nth  February.  Small  numbers  on  northward 
passage  are  recorded  pretty  steadily  from  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland 
Skerries  between  24th  March  and  13th  April,  while  at  the  former 
station  a  few  appeared  on  nth  May,  two  on  the  22nd  and  one  on 
the  28th  May. 

Mealy  Redpolls  are  noted  in  autumn  from  Beith  on  26th 
September,  some  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  21st  and  31st  October, 
and  one  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  23rd  October.  A  "Redpoll"  was 
kifled  on  ihe  telephone  wires  at  Melrose  on  ist  November,  and  a 
flock  of  twenty-three  Mealies  is  reported  from  Corsemalzie  on 
15th  December. 

The  Linnet,  Carduelis  cannabina  camiabina. — Three  Linnets 
are  noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  12th  February  and  nine  on  the  Bass  the 
same  day,  three  visited  Pentland  Skerries  on  25th  February  and 
one  was  there  on   7th   March.     A    "great  flock"   was  noted  near 
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Tranent  on  2nd  March,  twelve  at  Whalsay  Skerries  on  8th  March, 
and  a  small  flock  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  next  day ;  while  between 
1 8th  March  and  7th  April  one  to  three  are  reported  several  times 
from  Fair  Isle.  A  Linnet  appeared  on  the  Bell  on  28th  March, 
six  at  the  Tiumpanhead  lantern  at  2  a.m.  on  i6th  April,  a  flock  on 
Kylea  Riu  on  28th  April  and  a  Linnet  on  the  Isle  of  May  on 
13th  May  (i.  1 9 14,  199). 

On  6th  July  a  party  of  twelve  arrived  on  the  Bass,  and  a 
flock  is  noted  at  Kylea  Riu  several  times  between  i6th  August 
and  i6th  October.  On  nth  September  ten  are  reported  from 
Whalsay  Skerries,  a  small  flock  at  Noup  Head  on  6th  October, 
numbers  at  Inchkeith  on  15th  October,  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  28th 
October,  a  flock  of  "quite  seven  hundred"  at  Kirkinner  next  day 
and  four  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  4th  November. 

The  Serin,  Serinus  canarius  sermns. — A  female  Serin  appeared 
on  Fair  Isle  on  22nd  May  (i.  1915,  102).     See  p.  152. 

The  Northern  Bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  pyrrhtla  pyrrhula. — A 
male  and  female  were  observed  on  Fair  Isle  on  2  7th  February,  and 
a  female  there  on  28th  February  (i.  1915,  102). 

Bullfinches,  in  all  probability  belonging  to  this  race,  are  recorded 
from  North  Unst  shore  station  on  27th  and  28th  October,  and 
Lerwick  on  8th  November.      See  p.  152. 

The  Crossbill,  Loxia  curvirostra  curvirostra.—On  6th  August 
a  Crossbill  arrived  on  the  Flannans,  doubtless  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  typical  form.     See  p.  152. 

The  Chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelebs  ccelebs. — Throughout  January 
and  up  to  19th  February  a  few  Chafiinches  frequented  Fair  Isle, 
some  are  recorded  from  Galson  (O.H.)  on  9th  January,  and  a  male 
at  Pentland  Skerries  on  3rd  February.  A  Chaffinch  was  on  the 
Flannans  on  23rd  February,  and  from  this  date  to  14th  March  small 
numbers  of  emigrants  are  noted  at  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland  Skerries, 
the  only  record  of  "many"  being  at  the  former  station  on  nth 
March.  A  further  passage  northwards  is  recorded  from  stations  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  Inchkeith  and  the 
Isle  of  May  between  22nd  March  and  loth  April ;  a  female  appeared 
on  Pentland  Skerries  on  24th  April,  a  Chaffinch  was  killed  at  the 
Killantringan  lantern  on  3rd  May,  and  two  hens  appeared  on  Fair 
Isle  on  20th  May.  On  30th  August  three  Chaffinches  were  at  the 
Killantringan  lantern  at  i  a.m.     The  autumn  immigrants  were  late 
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in  arriving  this  year ;  the  first  note  comes  on  9th  October  from  the 
Isle  of  May.  From  this  time  till  20th  November  a  steady  stream 
of  immigration  is  recorded  from  many  stations  in  Shetland,  Orkney 
and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  May,  Inchkeith  and  Ardna- 
murchan.  A  few  were  present  on  Fair  Isle  up  to  15th  December, 
a  flock  appeared  at  Galson  (O.H.)  on  8th  December,  and  two 
females  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  28th  December. 

The  Brambling,  Fringilla  mofitifringilla. — In  January  about 
twenty  Bramblings  were  seen  constantly  at  Kilmacolm,  some  at 
Glenorchard  and  two  at  Castle  Kennedy,  Inch  on  the  2nd,  and  over 
two  hundred  at  Pilmuir  (Bolton  parish)  on  the  15th.  Small  flocks 
at  Glasserton  on  the  27th,  two  at  St  Abbs  next  day,  several  flocks 
at  Begbie,  Samuelston,  and  Saltoun  on  30th  January,  and  about 
fifty  near  Begbie  on  nth  February.  Last  seen  Dundee,  14th 
March,  Pilmuir  (Bolton),  29th  March,  East  Fife,  6th  April, 
Darvel,  nth,  and  Tarbatness,  17th  April.  Bramblings  on  north- 
ward passage  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  between  23rd  March  and 
7th  April,  and  again  between  8th  and  12th  May,  while  the  last  for 
the  season  is  noted  at  Lerwick  on  22nd  May. 

The  first  autumn  records  are  later  than  usual  this  year.  Inch- 
keith reports  a  male  on  4th  October,  several  arrived  at  Fair  Isle 
on  7th  October,  and  two  or  three  at  Melrose  next  day.  From  loth 
to  27th  October  a  large  arrival  took  place;  this  is  chiefly  recorded 
by  stations  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  where  they  appeared  in  large 
numbers,  but  there  are  also  records  from  mainland  stations,  the 
Flannans  and  Isle  of  May.  A  further  immigration  followed  from 
ist  to  9th  November,  the  fresh  stations  reporting  this  being  Ardna- 
murchan  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  a  straggler  was  seen  at  Fair 
Isle  on  23rd  November. 

The  Tree-sparrow,  Passer  monta7ius  vwntaniis. — A  bird  of  this 
species  was  found  dead  inside  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  on  19th 
April.  On  15th  October  upwards  of  a  hundred  were  seen  near 
Lauder  (i.  19 14,  288),  and  a  flock  of  about  twenty  near  Crail  on 
20th  October.  Some  arrived  on  the  Isle  of  INIay  on  3rd  November, 
next  day  forty  to  fifty  were  there,  but  most  had  left  by  8th  November. 
Two  were  seen  near  Lahill,  Fife,  on  29th  November. 

The  Corn-bunting,  Emberiza  calandra  calandra. — A  few  are 
noted  at  frequent  intervals  from  Fair  Isle  up  to  6th  April.  From 
mid-March  to  the  end  of  April  arrivals  are  recorded  from  Lerwick, 
Pentland  Skerries  and  Butt  of  Lewis,  while  local  movements  are 
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reported  from  several  stations;  "quite  a  lot"  are  noted  at  Glen 
Luce  (Solway)  on  nth  April.  From  5th  to  22nd  May  one  to  four 
are  frequently  recorded  from  Pentland  Skerries  and  Fair  Isle,  and 
one  at  the  latter  station  on  8th  June. 

On  19th  October  three  were  observed  at  Penninghame;  an 
immigration  took  place  at  Fair  Isle  between  23rd  and  27th 
October,  "flocks"  visited  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  21st  December, 
and  Galson  on  the  25th,  while  on  28th  December  "thousands" 
appeared  at  the  former  station,  two  at  Fair  Isle  next  day,  and  three 
there  on  30th  December. 

The  Yellow  Bunting,  Embertza  citrifiella  citrinella. — Records 
of  the  passage  of  this  Bunting  come  from  Pentland  Skerries  and 
Fair  Isle  between  25th  and  28th  March,  two  visited  Sule  Skerry  on 
24th  April,  and  two  were  at  Fair  Isle  on  9th  May. 

The  first  autumn  records  of  Yellow-hammers  on  passage  come 
from  the  "British  Heligoland,"  where  single  birds  were  seen  on 
9th,  13th  and  20th  October;  one  was  killed  at  the  Little  Ross 
lantern  on  24th  October,  while  further  increases  occurred  on  Fair 
Isle  on  28th  and  31st  October.  There  are  a  good  many  records  of 
small  numbers  from  the  Isle  of  May  between  31st  October  and 
14th  November,  one  appeared  at  Kylea  Riu  on  ist  November,  and 
about  twelve  at  that  station  on  the  3rd,  while  on  5th  November 
two  are  reported  at  Lerwick,  and  one  at  the  Flannans.  A  few 
wintered  on  Fair  Isle,  and  Lerwick  reports  twenty  to  thirty  on 
13th  December  and  a  "flock"  on  20th  December. 

The  Ortolan  Bunting,  Emberiza  hortulana. — Numbers  of 
Ortolans  arrived  on  Fair  Isle  (i.  19 14,  173),  and  a  male  at  Pent- 
land Skerries  on  8th  May,  while  next  day  there  were  a  few  at  the 
former  station,  and  still  one  at  the  latter.  Fresh  arrivals  are  noted 
on  Fair  Isle  on  nth  May,  and  a  few  there  next  day  (i.  1915,  103). 
See  p.  152. 

The  Reed-bunting,  Emberiza  schcenidus  schoeniclus. — Single 
birds  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  4th  and  nth  April,  and 
arrivals  are  recorded  from  this  station  and  Pentland  Skerries  on 
8th  May,  the  Isle  of  May  on  i6th  and  17th  May  (i.  1914,  199), 
and  a  male  at  Fair  Isle  as  late  as  30th  May.  From  loth  to  17th 
October  one  or  two  are  noted  at  Fair  Isle,  and  one  on  the  Isle  of 
May  on  5th  November. 

The  Lapland  Bunting,  Calcarius  lapponicus  lappoiiicus. — Two 
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are  reported  at  Fair  Isle  on  14th  September,  four  there  on  the 
17th,  and  single  birds  at  this  same  station  on  15th,  19th  and  22nd 
September,  near  Loch  Stiapavat  (O.H.)  on  27th  September,  and 
four  at  Fair  Isle  on  29th  September.     See  p.  152. 

The  Snow-bunting,  Plect7-ophenax  7iivalis. — Small  movements 
of  Snow-buntings  are  recorded  from  stations  in  the  Outer  Hebrides 
and  the  Northern  Isles  throughout  January  and  February,  the  only 
note  of  numbers  coming  from  Sule  Skerry  on  24th  February. 
The  movement  became  stronger  in  March,  and  throughout  this 
month  and  up  to  20th  April,  there  are  many  notes  of  emigration 
from  our  northern  stations.  Large  numbers  are  reported  from 
Sule  Skerry  on  i8th  March,  the  Flannans  and  Galson  on  31st 
March,  and  the  last-named  station  on  5th  and  8th  April.  Last 
seen  Fair  Isle  on  ist  May,  Flannans  on  8th  May,  Pentland 
Skerries  and  Sule  Skerry  next  day,  and  North  Unst  on  loth  May. 

The  first  autumn  records  come  from  the  Flannans  on  13th 
September,  the  Muckle  Flugga  and  Fair  Isle  next  day.  Isle  of 
Fetlar  on  the  17th,  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  18th  September. 
After  this,  steady  immigration  is  noted  from  stations  in  Orkney, 
Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  up  to  20th  November;  this 
immigration  at  times  reached  very  large  proportions,  great  arrivals 
of  Snow-buntings  being  recorded  on  28th  September,  ist,  14th, 
15th,  19th,  2 ist  and  27th  to  30th  October,  and  ist,  2nd  and 
4th  November.  The  first  mainland  record  comes  from  Tayfield 
(N.  Fife)  on  22nd  September,  one  appeared  at  the  Bell  Rock 
on  29th  September,  and  there  are  several  notes  from  the  Isle 
of  May  between  29th  October  and  15th  November.  Twenty 
appeared  at  Killantringan  on  9th  December,  a  few  are  reported 
on  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow  on  13th  December,  and  "many" 
there  a  week  later,  while  on  28th  December  "thousands  "  arrived 
at  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  probably  a  hard-weather  movement  caused 
by  the  frost  then  prevalent. 

The  Skylark,  Alauda  arvensis  arvensis. — From  29/3oth 
January,  when  a  number  of  Skylarks  were  at  the  lantern  of  the 
Isle  of  May,  till  2nd  April,  when  an  arrival  of  the  species  took 
place  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  movements  of  Skylarks  are  reported 
continuously.  Up  to  27th  February  these  records  come  entirely 
from  our  mainland  and  southern  stations,  and  probably  refer 
to  the  return  of  our  breeding  birds.  After  this  reports  of  move- 
ment come  also  from  our  Northern  Isles;  these  become  stronger 
towards  the  end  of  March  and  point  to  emigration  overseas,  either 
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of  winter  visitors  or  passage  migrants.  To  this  latter  class  the 
following,  in  all  probability,  belong ;  four  at  the  Tiumpanhead 
lantern  at  midnight  on  27th  April,  two  at  the  Killantringan  lantern 
at  II  P.M.  on  3rd  May,  several  at  the  Inchkeith  lantern  at  11  p.m. 
on  7th  May  and  one  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  17th  May  (i.  1914,  199)- 

On  7th  July  eight  Skylarks  appeared  at  the  Bell  and  one  at 
the  Flannans  on  20th  July.  The  next  records  are  of  six  at  the 
Bell  lantern  at  10  p.m.  on  ist  September  and  numbers  at  Inchkeith 
on  the  3rd,  while  on  29th  September  Skylarks  were  flying  south 
all  morning  at  Killantringan,  and  at  St  Andrews  a  great  number 
came  in  over  the  sea  and  lit  in  the  park  of  the  Marine  Laboratory, 
where  three  were  afterwards  found  dead.  On  2nd  October  Skylarks 
were  coming  in  from  the  south,  over  the  Firth  in  Largo  Bay,  and 
next  day  several  were  seen  going  west  up  the  Tay  Estuary,  this 
"westward  passage"  being  seen  till  8th  November.  From  12th 
to  17th  October  arrivals  are  recorded  from  the  Bell,  Inchkeith, 
Isle  of  May  and  Hoy  High,  while  from  19th  to  25th  October 
a  lot  of  movement  is  recorded  from  the  lanterns  of  Skerryvore, 
Killantringan  and  Little  Ross,  and  on  22nd  October  a  number 
of  parties  were  seen  passing  to  the  north  in  the  Tay  Estuary, 
"which  northward  passage  lasted  a  week  or  more." 

Some  immigration  is  recorded  from  our  Northern  Isles  between 
28th  October  and  15th  November;  the  Skylarks  recorded  at  the 
Isle  of  May  during  this  period  probably  also  refer  to  arrivals  from 
overseas.  A  further  small  movement  took  place  from  20th  to 
22nd  November,  a  few  were  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  7th  and  i6th 
December,  and  a  hard  weather  movement  is  noted  from  19th 
to  28th  December,  on  which  latter  date  "thousands"  were  present 
at  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 

The  Shore-lark,  Eremophila  alpestris  flava. — Single  birds  are 
recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  7th  May,  23rd  October  and  2nd 
November  (i.  1915,  103).     See  p.  152. 

The  Tree-pipit,  An  thus  trivialis  trivia/is. — The  first  record  of 
this  species  for  the  season  comes  from  near  Dundee  on  i8th  April, 
next  day  it  is  noted  at  Cadder,  Williamwood,  Main's  Wood, 
Bagabouts,  Rouken  and  Garelochhead,  all  in  Clyde  (2.  vi.  91), 
and  on  20th  April  from  Lauder.  After  this,  records  of  arrival 
come  steadily  up  to  3rd  May,  by  which  time  the  majority  of  our 
summer  visitors  seem  to  have  arrived,  though  Tree-pipits  are  not 
recorded  from  Loch  Awe  till  the  13th  and  the  Crook  of  Devon 
till    1 6th    May.      Passage    migrants    are    recorded    steadily   from 
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Pentland  Skerries,  and  intermittently  from  Fair  Isle  from  9th  to 
19th  May,  and  Tree-pipits  on  the  Isle  of  May  from  nth  to  13th 
May,  viay  also  have  been  passage  migrants.  A  further  movement 
of  this  nature  is  reported  from  Pentland  Skerries  from  8th  to 
13th  June. 

On  1 8th  August  three  Tree-pipits  were  at  the  Little  Ross 
lantern,  and  one  was  killed  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern  on 
the  morning  of  30th  August.  Last  seen  Balgay  on  ist  September 
and  Lauder  on  6th  September.  On  9th  October  some,  doubtless 
passage  migrants,  were  on  the  Isle  of  May  and  one  at  Fair  Isle 
next  day. 

The  Meadow-pipit,  Aufhus  prafensis. — A  bird  of  this  species 
appeared  at  Fair  Isle  on  9th  January,  eleven  at  Corsemalzie  on 
12th  January,  two  in  Largo  Bay  on  24th  February  and  one  on 
Pentland  Skerries  on  4th  March.  From  i6th  March  to  i8th 
April  there  are  constant  notes  of  movements  of  Meadow-pipits 
from  mainland  and  island  stations  alike,  probably  largely  arrivals 
of  our  breeding  birds.  After  20th  April  and  on  to  15th  May 
many  notes  come  from  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland  Skerries,  and  one  or 
two  from  the  Flannans  and  Butt  of  Lewis  lantern ;  these  records, 
doubtless,  refer  chiefly  to  the  passage  of  birds  going  to  breed  in 
Northern  Europe.  The  only  mainland  records  of  arrival  during 
this  period  are — "considerable  numbers  newly  arrived  at  Loch 
Awe "  on  30th  April  and  some  on  the  high  ground  near  Dundee 
on  3rd  May,  while  on  iG/iyth  May  a  Meadow-pipit  was  killed 
at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern. 

By  7th  July  Meadow-pipits  were  flocking  at  Corsemalzie,  fifty 
together  were  seen  at  Mochrum  on  12th  August,  and  "crowds 
on  migration"  arrived  in  Largo  Bay  on  i8th  August.  During 
September  there  are  a  good  many  notes  of  arrival  from  stations 
in  Orkney,  Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  majority  of  these 
being  doubtless  passage  migrants  on  their  way  from  their  breeding 
places  in  Northern  Europe  to  winter  further  south;  the  height  of 
the  movement  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  month.  On  15th 
October  a  Meadow-pipit  visited  the  Bell,  a  flock  of  twenty  is  noted 
at  Corsemalzie  on  19th  November,  a  few  at  Fair  Isle  up  to  2nd 
Decem.ber,  one  there  on  the  i  ith  and  four  or  five  at  Corsemalzie 
on  15th  December. 

The  Rock-pipit,  Anthus  spinoletta  petrosus. — Eleven  Rock- 
pipits  were  seen  together  on  24th  March  at  Philip  and  Mary  Point, 
Luce  Bay,  one  was  killed  at  the  lantern  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
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on  30th  April/ 1  St  May,  and  several  were  at  the  Isle  of  May 
lantern  early  on  29th  May.  "Hundreds"  visited  Hoy  High  on  6th 
October,  and  some  arrivals  are  noted  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  9th 
October.     Some  of  these  records  may  refer  to  A.  s.  littoralis. 

The  Grey-headed  Wagtail,  Motacilla  flava  thunbergi. — Birds 
belonging  to  this  form  are  recorded  from  the  Isle  of  May  on  20th 
May  (i.  1914,  199),  and  Lerwick  on  13th  September  (i.  1915,  115), 
while  Wagtails  belonging  either  to  this  race  or  to  the  Blue-headed, 
Motacilla  flava  flava,  visited  Fair  Isle  on  22nd  and  23rd,  and 
from  27th  to  29th  May,  on  ist,  2nd,  6th  and  24th  July,  and  on 
ist,  3rd,  4th,  6th  and  17th  August.     See  p.  153. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail,  Motacilla  flava  rayi.—ls  first  recorded 
from  Summerston,  where  a  male  was  seen  on  i6th  April,  and 
a  male  and  three  females  next  day  (2  vi.  90).  Three  males  were 
noted  at  Beith  on  i8th  April  (2.  vi.  90),  after  which  arrivals  are 
reported  up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
note  is  from  Possil,  where  sixty-four  were  counted  between  6.30 
and  7.50  P.M.  on  25th  April,  all  coming  from  the  east  and  resting 
along  the  south-west  edge  of  "the  Marsh."  They  came  in  ones  and 
twos,  and  once  a  party  of  five  together  (2.  vi.  90). 

Last  seen  at  Beith  on  9th  September,  Mochrum  on  i6th  and 
Corsemalzie  on  20th  September. 

The  Grey  Wagtail,  Motacilla  cinerea  cinerea.  —  Returns  to 
their  breeding  haunts  are  recorded  between  2nd  March  and  10th 
April.  Grey  Wagtails  visited  Sule  Skerry  on  i6th  April,  North 
Unst  on  3rd  May,  Sule  Skerry  next  day,  Fair  Isle  on  9th,  14th 
and  2 ist  May,  and  Galson  (O.H.)  frequently  between  loth  and 
31st  May.  On  25th  May  one,  and  on  2nd  June  three  appeared 
in  the  burn  at  Lahill,  where  they  do  not  breed.  On  i8th 
August  one  was  observed  on  Whalsay  Skerries,  the  Flannans  were 
visited  on  20th  August  and  loth  September,  the  Muckle  Flugga 
rock  on  27th  August  and  nth  September,  and  there  are  a  fair 
number  of  records  from  Galson  between  i8th  August  and  17th 
September.  Local  movements  are  noted  from  mainland  stations 
between  25th  August  and  27th  September,  and  single  birds  are 
recorded  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  9th  October,  the  Flannans 
on  13th  and  22nd  and  Eoligarry  on  i6th  October, 

The  White  Wagtail,  Motacilla  alba  alba. — Is  first  recorded 
from  Lerwick  on   22nd  March,  Pentland  Skerries  on  30th  March 
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and  3rd  April,  and  Fair  Isle  on  the  last  date,  single  birds  in 
each  case.  On  4th  April  more  arrivals  reached  Fair  Isle,  one 
was  seen  at  Williamwood  (2.  vi.  88),  and  three  at  Kelvin  (2.  vi.  88), 
while  next  day  two  were  on  Inchkeith  and  two  at  Summerston 
(2.  vi.  88).  After  this,  constant  passage  of  small  numbers  is  recorded 
up  the  West  coast,  chiefly  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  till  6th  May, 
and  again  on  i8th  and  19th  May,  the  largest  number  noted  being 
seventeen  at  Kilmacolm  on  14th  April  (2.  vi.  88).  From  20th 
April  to  23rd  May  a  stream  of  passage  migrants  flowed  along 
our  East  coast,  the  greatest  number  recorded  being  about  forty 
at  Pentland  Skerries  on  29th  April.  Shetland  sends  notes  of  steady 
passage  right  up  to  29th  May,  always  in  small  numbers,  while 
on  I  St  and  8th  June  a  White  Wagtail  was  seen  on  Fair  Isle. 
Return  migration  is  first  noted  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  12th 
August  and  the  Flannans  on  the  19th.  On  the  latter  date  the 
first  immigrants  arrived  on  Fair  Isle,  and  from  this  time  till  28th 
September  a  lot  of  movement  is  noted  at  this  station ;  the  main 
arrivals  were  on  27th  and  31st  August  and  loth  September,  "many" 
being  noted  on  these  occasions.  Other  stations  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland  participated,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  this  large  movement. 
The  East  coast  records  all  fall  between  24th  August  and  6th 
September,  but  the  West  coast  movements  are  noted  between 
24th  August  and  27th  September,  chiefly  from  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
October  records  are — one  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  ist,  two  at  Bishop 
Loch  (Lanark)  on  the  4th  and  one  at  Eoligarry  (O.H.)  in  the 
second  week  of  October. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  alba  bigubris. — From  26th 
February  to  the  end  of  March,  returns  to  breeding  places  are 
recorded  from  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  on  27th  February 
a  Pied  Wagtail  was  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern.  From  13th  March 
to  2nd  April  one  or  two  are  recorded  pretty  steadily  from  Fair  Isle, 
and  one  was  there  on  9th  April.  During  March  there  are  one  or 
two  records  from  Lerwick  and  Pentland  Skerries,  and  frequent 
notes  of  passage  from  the  Forth  island  stations.  Single  birds  are 
noted  at  Eoligarry  (O.H.)  on  7th  and  13th  April,  Lerwick  on  2nd 
and  26th  May,  and  Fair  Isle  from  loth  to  30th  June,  while  on 
13th  June  two  visited  Noup  Head. 

Many  Pied  Wagtails  arrived  on  Inchkeith  on  14th  August,  and 
large  flocks  frequented  Invergowrie  between  31st  August  and  8th 
September;  five  were  at  Lerwick  on  7th  September  and  one  there 
two  days  later.  Big  influxes  took  place  about  Largo  on  i6th  and 
26th  September  and  5th  October.     Last  seen  at  Deerness  on   12th 
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September,  Hoy  High  on  2nd  October,  and  the  Isle  of  May  and 
Pentland  Skerries  on  9th  October.  A  great  flock  went  south  over 
Lundin  Links  about  4  p.m.  on  7th  October,  one  was  at  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  on  29th  October  (i.  191 5,  31),  last  seen  Lauder  on  7th 
November  and  Longcroft  (Oxton)  on  23rd  December, 

The  Continental  Great  Titmouse,  Pariis  major  major. — 
Quite  an  immigration  of  Great  Tits  took  place  in  Shetland  this 
autumn ;  the  specimens  examined  all  belonged  to  the  typical  form, 
as  doubtless  did  the  others.  On  25th  October  one  is  noted  at 
Lerwick  (i.  1915,  115),  and  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  27th  October 
(i.  1915,  T03).  From  28th  October  to  the  end  of  the  month  they 
are  recorded  every  day  from  the  above-mentioned  stations,  at 
Lerwick  as  many  as  seven  being  reported  altogether.  From  23rd 
November  to  30th  December  one  or  two  are  noted  at  frequent 
intervals  from  Fair  Isle  (i.  1915,  103),  while  on  7th  December  one 
was  seen  at  Lerwick.     See  p.  153. 

The  Goldcrest,  Regulus  regtchis. — On  the  morning  of  8th 
March  a  Goldcrest  was  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern.  From  20th 
March  to  12  th  April  constant  notes  come  of  the  movements  of  Gold- 
crests  ;  the  records  are  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  northern 
and  the  southern  stations,  and  in  the  absence  of  specimens  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  records  from  the  latter 
refer  to  the  return  of  our  breeding  birds,  or  to  the  movements 
of  passage  migrants  passing  through  Scotland  to  their  northern 
breeding  places.  The  birds  reported  from  Pentland  Skerries,  Fair 
Isle  and  Lerwick  were  doubtless  the  continental  Regiclus  regulus 
regulus  leaving  for  their  breeding  haunts  in  Northern  Europe. 
The  last  spring  note  of  a  Goldcrest  on  passage  in  Shetland  comes 
from  Fair  Isle  on  loth  May. 

From  31st  August  to  14th  October  pretty  constant  movement 
of  Goldcrests  is  reported  from  stations  in  southern  Scotland, 
and,  as  during  this  period  there  are  only  three  records  from 
our  Northern  Isles  and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  we  think  it  a 
fair  assumption  that  these  notes  refer  to  the  departure  of  our 
breeding  birds,  R.  r.  auglorum.  The  first  evidence  of  immigra- 
tion from  overseas  comes  from  Hoy  High  on  ist  September, 
Pentland  Skerries  lantern  on  21st  September,  and  Eoligarry  in 
the  first  week  of  October.  From  15th  October  to  7th  November 
constant  arrivals  are  recorded  from  stations  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
undoubtedly  the  usual  autumn  immigration  of  the  typical  form ; 
during  this   time  there  are   many   records    from  the  Isle  of  May 
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and  some  from  Inchkeith  and  Rattray  Head,  probably  also 
continental  immigrants.  There  are  also  a  few  notes  from  the 
Killantringan  and  Little  Ross  lanterns  during  this  period,  and 
one  from  the  latter  on  the  i4/i5th  November,  but  these  may  refer 
to  either  race.  On  21st  November  Goldcrests  were  numerous 
at  Melrose,  and  next  day  we  have  the  note  "more  numerous  than 
usual  at  Invergowrie  and  Balgay." 

The  Great  Grey  Shrike,  Lanius  e\cubitor  excuhitor. — Single 
birds  are  reported  from  Lerwick  on  22nd  and  26th  February  (i.  1914, 
94),  Fair  Isle  on  27th  October  and  2nd  November,  the  Isle  of 
May  on  ist  November,  Montrave  (Fife)  on  23rd  November  and 
Swordale  (E.  Ross)  on  23rd  December  (i.  1915,  68). 

The  Red-backed  Shrike,  Lanius  collurio  colliirio. — Single 
birds  are  noted  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  12th  and  iSth  June,  and 
two  at  Fair  Isle  on  15  th  June. 

The  Waxwing,  Bombycilla  garriilus. — We  will  include  a  few  late 
1913  records  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  In  the  second  week 
of  December  1913,  one  was  shot  and  another  killed  on  the  telegraph- 
wires  near  Earlston ;  on  23rd  December  19 13  one  was  noted  near 
Lauder,  and  one  was  procured  on  Pomona  during  the  same  month. 
About  2nd  January  19 14  a  female  was  obtained  in  Invergowrie, 
on  3rd  January  a  few  were  in  the  Tummel  Valley  {Scotsman), 
and  on  23rd  January  one  is  recorded  near  Whauphill  (3.  vii.  293). 
From  25th  to  27th  January  one  was  at  Invermoidart  (W.  Inverness- 
shire),  and  about  this  time  a  male  was  shot  at  Naughton,  Fife. 
During  January  one  was  seen  repeatedly  about  Errol,  and  another 
is  reported  from  New  Deer  (i.  1915,  127).     See  p.  153. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  striata  striata. — Arrivals 
are  recorded  from  Corsemalzie  on  8th  May,  Beith  on  the  loth 
(2.  vi.  92),  and  Darvel  on  12th  May  (I.e.).  By  the  17th  it  is  noted 
at  Broughton  and  on  the  Isle  of  May,  and  up  to  24th  May  there 
are  a  good  many  notes  of  the  return  of  this  species  to  its  summer 
haunts,  and  of  its  appearance  on  the  Isle  of  May.  A  passage 
migrant  is  noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  iSth  May,  while  small  numbers 
were  on  passage  at  this  station  from  nth  to  13th  June,  one  or  two 
at  Pentland  Skerries  from  8th  to  15th  June,  and  again  on  the  iSth. 
By  2nd  August  signs  of  autumn  movement  were  apparent  about 
Largo,  and  on  18/ 19th  August  a  Spotted  Flycatcher  was  killed 
at  the  Little  Ross  lantern.     From  29th  August  to  loth  September 
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there  are  a  good  many  notes  of  departure.  Last  seen  Beith  on 
30th  August,  some  on  the  Isle  of  May  next  day,  last  seen  Melrose 
on  3rd  September  and  one  at  the  Bell  lantern  that  night.  Last  seen 
Haddington  on  7th  September,  Balgay  (near  Dundee)  on  the  loth, 
at  Gask  (near  Dunning)  on  13th  September,  and  Corsemalzie 
on  27th  September.  No  passage  migration  is  recorded  this 
autumn. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  hypoleuca  hypoleuca. — On 
8th  and  9th  May  arrivals  of  this  species  are  noted  at  Fair  Isle 
(i.  1 9 14,  173);  on  the  latter  date  three  were  at  Pentland  Skerries 
and  one  at  Tarbatness.  On  loth  May  a  Pied  Flycatcher  was  on 
Inchkeith  and  "numbers"  on  Fair  Isle;  after  this  the  numbers 
decreased  at  the  latter  station,  till  on  13th  May  only  one  is  noted. 
Single  birds,  males  in  each  case,  were  at  the  Rattray  Head  lantern 
at  9  P.M.  on  13th  May  and  the  Isle  of  May  on  15th  and  21st  May 
(i.  1914,  199  and  200),  and  a  female  is  recorded  at  Pentland 
Skerries  on  10th  June.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  there 
were  more  passage  migrants  recorded  this  spring  than  usual. 

In  autumn,  a  female  was  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  lantern  at  3  a.m. 
on  23rd  August  (i.  1915,  32).  A  Pied  Flycatcher  was  killed 
at  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern  early  on  30th  August,  and  next 
day  some  were  on  the  Isle  of  May.  Single  birds  are  recorded 
from  this  last  station  on  9th  and  loth  September  and  15th  October, 
and  Fair  Isle  on  20th  October. 

The  Chiffchaff,  Phylloscopus  coUyhita  coUyibta. — The  first 
record  of  the  season  comes  from  near  Dundee  on  21st  March, 
on  5th  April  it  is  reported  from  Blair,  Dairy  (2.  vi.  88),  and  from 
Corsemalzie  next  day.  On  26th  July  three  or  four  are  noted  at 
Lahill,  and  Chiffchaffs  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  15th  and  i6th 
October  may  have  belonged  either  to  this  or  the  Scandinavian 
form. 

The  Northern  Chiffchaff,  Phylloscopus  coUyibta  abietinus. — 
Arrivals  of  Chiffchaffs,  doubtless  of  this  form,  are  recorded  from 
Fair  Isle  on  9th  May  and  again  on  the  nth  and  14th  May.  Single 
birds  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  on  i6th,  20th,  and  26th  October  and 
three  on  24th  October ;  one  was  at  Lerwick  on  the  last-named 
date  (i.  1915,  22),  and  one  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  3rd  November, 
this  last  bird  being  sent  for  identification.     See  p.  153. 

The    Siberian    Chiffchaff,    Phylloscopus  coUybita   tristis.— 
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Single   birds   were   procured   at   Lerwick   and  Fair   Isle   on    24th 
October  (i.  1915,  22  and  104).     See  p.  153. 

The   Willow-warbler,  Phylloscopus   trochilus   Irochilus. — On 
the  whole  the  arrival  of  this   species   was   early  this  year,  and  it 
was  present  in   numbers   at  a  date  (19th  April)  which  frequently 
sees  only  the  pioneers  of  the  large  immigrations.     The  first  record 
comes    from    Eoligarry  (O.H.)  on    2nd  April,  perhaps  a  bird  that 
would   eventually   go   to    Northern    Europe   to   breed.      On    12th 
April    the   big   arrival  began,   one    being   recorded  that  day   near 
Clarkston  (Clyde)  (2.  vi.  90) ;  on  the  14th  Willow-warblers  appeared 
at  Dalgowan  (Kirkcudbrightshire)  and  Murrayfield,  and  next  day 
at  Lauder,  Beith  (2.  vi.  90),  Linwood  Moss  (I.e.)  and  Corsemalzie, 
and  were  common  at  Lockerbie  and  Lochmaben  (2.  vi.  87).     The 
1 6th  April   saw  numerous   arrivals   at  both   east   and   west   coast 
stations,  and  a  stream  of  Willow-warblers  poured  into  the  country, 
continuing  steadily   up    to    loth    May.      As   early   as    19th   April 
many  places  in  Clyde   had   their  full    number   of   breeding  birds 
(2.  vi.  90),  but  in   other,   bleaker  localities   the   birds   were   much 
later   in    putting   in  an  appearance,  as  indeed  might  be  expected. 
Passage  migrants  are  reported  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  iSth  April 
and  Lerwick  next  day,   and  from  4th  to    19th   May  passages   of 
small    numbers   are    noted   at   these   two    stations   and    Fair    Isle. 
From    30th    April    to    23rd    May    small    numbers   were    steadily 
passing  the  Isle  of  May,  both  in  the  daytime  and  at  the  lantern  ; 
the  Bass  records  movement  on  3rd  and  6th  May,  Inchkeith  lantern 
on    7th  and  Little    Ross  lantern    on    13th  and    15th    May;    it    is 
difficult  to  place  these  birds,  probably  some,  at  least,  of  the  later 
Warblers    were   passage    migrants.     To  this  category  undoubtedly 
belong — a  number  at  the   Isle   of  May   on    loth  and    nth  June, 
one  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  latter  date  and  one  at  Pentland  Skerries 
on  15th  June. 

By  the  end  of  July  and  throughout  August  autumn  movement 
was  apparent  at  many  of  our  mainland  stations.  There  were 
numbers  of  Willow-warblers  on  Inchkeith  on  9th  August  and  a 
rush  there  on  the  nth  and  13th.  Between  the  i6th  and  19th 
the  Bass,  Isle  of  May  and  Little  Ross  record  a  good  deal  of 
movement,  and  from  28th  to  30th  August  the  two  former  stations 
and  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern  were  visited  by  some  numbers ; 
these  data  all  point  to  a  departure  of  our  home  birds.  Passage 
migration  is  first  reported  from  Fair  Isle  on  17th  August,  and  from 
this  time  up  to  17th  September  small,  but  pretty  constant,  passages 
*  of  Willow-warblers  are  noted  from  our  Northern  Isles.     Last  seen 
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Beith  on  8th  September,  numerous  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  the 
9th  and  loth,  last  seen  Largo  on  15th  September,  Balgay  (Tay) 
on  27th  September,  and  Corsemalzie  on  5th  October.  Late 
records,  probably  all  passage  migrants,  come  from  the  Bell  on 
15th  October  (i).  the  Isle  of  May  (some)  on  the  i6th,  and 
Pentland  Skerries  (3)  on  23rd  October. 

The  Wood-warbler,  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  sibilatrix. — This 
species  arrived  early  in  1914;  on  23rd  April  it  is  reported  from 
Gareloch,  Clyde  (2.  vi.  92),  Oxendean  next  day.  Glen  Falloch 
(Dumbarton)  on  25th  April  (2.  vi.  92),  and  Darvel  (I.e.)  and 
Nairn  {Field,  1914,  p.  947)  on  26th  April.  After  this  there 
are  a  good  many  notes  of  arrival  up  to  13th  May  ;  it  was  "  plentiful  " 
at  Melrose  on  ist  May,  one  was  killed  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern 
on  3/4th  May  (i.  1914,  199),  and  there  were  "great  numbers" 
in  the  Yester  Woods  on   13th  May. 

On  22  nd  August  a  passage  migrant  was  procured  near  Lerwick. 
Last  seen  Corsemalzie  6th  September. 

The  Yellow-browed  Warbler,  Phylloscopus  superciliosus 
superciliosus. — Single  birds  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  8th 
and  28th  October  (i.  1915,  104).     See  p.   153. 

The  Grasshopper-warbler,  Locustclla  nccvia  fuevia. — On 
29th  April  one  is  reported  from  Mochrum,  one  was  killed  at 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern  on  30th  April/ist  May,  and  single 
birds  are  noted  at  Inchmoan,  Loch  Lomond,  on  3rd  May  (2.  vi. 
92)  and  Kinnelhead  (Beattock)  on  19th  May. 

The  Reed-warbler,  Acrocephalus  streperus  streperus.  —  A 
female  is  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  loth  June  (i.  1915,  104). 
See  p.   153. 

The  Marsh-warbler,  Acrocephalus  palustris. — A  male  visited 
Fair  Isle  on  8th  June  (i.  1915,  104).     See  p.   153. 

The  Sedge-warbler,  Acrocephalus  schcvnobcenus. — This  species 
is  first  recorded  on  29th  April  from  Mochrum  (Solway),  on  3rd 
May  from  four  places  in  Clyde,  viz.,  Darvel,  Rouken  Glen,  Darnley 
Glen,  and  near  the  Cloch  Lighthouse  (2.  vi.  92),  that  night  one 
was  killed  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern,  and  next  day  it  is  noted 
at  Summerston  and  Kilmacolm  (both  Clyde)  (2.  vi.  92)  and 
Dalgowan,     Kirkcudbrightshire.       On     6th     May     Sedge-warblers 
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arrived  at  Lauder  and  next  day  at  ISEelrose;  on  5th  and  6th 
May  they  were  common  at  Possil,  none  was  seen  there  on  the 
7th  and  8th,  but  they  were  again  common  on  the  loth  (2.  vi.  92). 
Further  notes  of  arrival  come  from  various  mainland  stations  up 
to  23rd  May.  From  15th  to  22nd  May  small  numbers  are 
recorded  at  the  Isle  of  May,  chiefly  at  the  lantern,  and  single 
birds — passage  migrants — are  reported  from  Pentland  Skerries  on 
4th  May  and  Fair  Isle  on  19th  May.  Last  seen  at  Beith  on 
30th  August,  and  one  was  killed  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern 
that  morning.  The  Isle  of  May  lantern  proved  fatal  to  a  Sedge- 
warbler  on  i/2nd  September,  two  were  on  Inchkeith  on  2nd 
September,  three  at  Glasserton  on  nth  and  one  at  Penninghame 
on  14th  September  (both  Solway),  and  the  last  noted  for  the 
season  was  at  Kilbarchan  on  21st  September. 

The  Aquatic  Warbler,  Acrocephalus  aquaticus. — A  male  in 
winter  plumage  was  procured  on  Fair  Isle  on  23rd  October 
(i.  1915,  5).     See  p.   151. 

The  Icterine  Warbler,  Hypolais  icterina. — A  female  is 
reported  from  Pentland  Skerries  on  loth  June  and  a  male  next 
day  (i.  19x4,  237),  while  a  female  visited  Fair  Isle  on  nth  June 
(i.  1915,  104).     See  p.   154. 

The  Barred  Warbler,  Sylvia  nisoria  nisoria. — Single  birds 
are  reported  from  Lerwick  on  14th  June  (i.  191 5,  143),  26th, 
29th  and  30th  August,  from  Fair  Isle  (i.  1915,  103)  on  22nd 
and  27th  August,  four  there  on  29th  August,  and  again  single 
birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  31st  August,  ist,  3rd,  7th,  16th  and  21st 
September,  two  there  on  5th  September,  and  one  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  on  23rd  September.     See  p.   154. 

The  Garden-warbler,  Sylvia  borin. — This  species  was  early 
in  appearing  in  19 14;  the  first  record  comes  from  Rouken  Glen 
(Clyde)  where  three  were  seen  on  26th  April  (2  vi.  92).  Our 
excellent  recorder  adds  :  "This  is  my  earliest  date  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  birds  remained  for  the  season."  Reported  on  2nd  May 
from  Darvel  (2.  vi.  92),  on  the  4th  from  Eaglescairnie,  Glen 
Luss  (I.e.),  and  the  St  Abb's  lantern  at  10  p.isl,  and  thereafter  notes 
of  arrival  come  from  various  localities  in  the  southern  half  of 
Scotland  up  to  22  nd  May.  Passage  migrants  are  recorded  from 
Lerwick  on  nth  May  (i),  and  from  this  station,  Fair  Isle  and 
Pentland    Skerries    in    small     numbers,    but    steadily    from    9th 
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to     1 6th    June,    while    a    straggler    was    seen    at    Fair    Isle    on 
23rd  June. 

Autumn  passage  is  noted  from  Lerwick,  where  one  appeared  on 
23rd  August;  some  were  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  31st  August,  and 
single  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  8th  and  i6th  September,  and  Pentland 
Skerries  on  23rd  October. 

The  Blackcap,  Sylvia  atricapilla  atricapilla. — On  30th  April  a 
male  was  seen  at  Tynninghame,  East  Lothian,  and  on  4th  May  a 
male  was  seen  and  several  were  heard  singing  at  Eaglescairnie. 
Passage  migrants  are  noted  as  follows — a  male  at  Lerwick  on  1 2th  May 
(i.  1914,  143),  a  female  at  Fair  Isle  and  one  at  Pentland  Skerries 
on  loth  June,  two  females  at  the  latter  station  on  12th  and  one 
on  14th  June. 

A  male  is  reported  from  Lerwick  on  10th  September.  Last 
seen  Lauder  30th  September,  a  male  on  Fair  Isle  on  8th  and  loth 
October,  and  one  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  15th  October.  On 
1 6/1 7th  October  a  Blackcap  was  killed  at  each  of  the  following 
lanterns — Little  Ross,  Rhinns  of  Islay  and  Flannans.  Stronger 
passage  migration  took  place  between  i8th  and  30th  October,  and 
is  recorded  from  North  Unst,  Lerwick,  Fair  Isle,  Pentland  Skerries, 
Eoligarry  and  the  Isle  of  May.  Two  were  on  Pentland  Skerries 
on  ist  November  and  one  on  4th  November  at  the  same  station. 

The  Whitethroat,  Sylvia  communis  communis. — This  species 
is  first  recorded  from  Inchkeith  on  i6th  April,  Corsemalzie  on 
19th  April  and  Luce  Bay  next  day.  On  27th  April  it  is  reported 
from  Loch  Awe,  two  days  later  from  Gareloch  (Clyde)  (2.  vi.  93) 
and  Edinburgh,  Darvel  on  30th  April  (2.  vi.  93),  and  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  lantern  that  night.  After  this  many  records  of  arrival  at 
breeding  haunts  come  up  to  loth  May,  by  which  time  Whitethroats 
seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  country.  On 
7th  May  some  were  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  from  i  a.m.  to 
dawn,  and  numbers  at  the  Inchkeith  lantern  about  11.30  v.u. 
From  14th  to  24th  May  small  numbers  were  passing  pretty  steadily 
at  the  Isle  of  May  both  by  day  and  night;  on  the  evening  of  15th 
May  one  was  killed  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern,  and  there  were 
several  at  Inchkeith  on  i6th  May.  It  is  difficult  to  place  these 
birds ;  they  may  have  been  some  of  our  summer  visitors  arriving, 
or  they  may  have  been  passage  migrants.  To  the  latter  category 
undoubtedly  belong  two  seen  at  Fair  Isle  on  8th  May,  and  one  on 
20th  May,  one  at  Eoligarry  (O.H.)  on  26th  May,  and  one  or  two 
Whitethroats   which    visited    Fair    Isle    from    9th   to    nth   June, 
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Pentland  Skerries  from   loth  to   13th  June,  and  the  Isle  of  May 
on  I  ith  June  (i). 

An  autumn  movement  is  noted  at  Balgay  (Tay),  where  this 
species  was  very  numerous  on  ist  August,  and  "all  gone"  next 
day.  A  good  many  arrived  on  Inchkeith  on  9th  August,  and 
by  1 8th  August  autumn  movement  was  very  well  marked  in  Largo 
Bay.  A  few  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  on  30/3 ist  August,  three 
at  Inchkeith  on  2nd  September,  one  at  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife  on 
the  9th.  Last  seen  Sorbie  (Solway)  on  the  nth,  and  Kilconquhar 
(Fife)  on  23rd  September.  The  only  records  of  autumn  passage 
migrants  are  of  single  birds  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  21st  and  23rd 
October. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Sylvia  ciimica  ci/rriica. — A  Lesser 
Whitethroat  was  killed  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern  on  30th 
April/ist  May  and  sent  to  us.  A  good  deal  of  passage 
migration  is  recorded;  single  birds  visited  Pentland  Skerries  on 
3rd  and  tSth  May,  while  from  9th  to  i8th  June  constant  passage 
of  small  numbers  is  reported  from  this  station  and  Fair  Isle,  and 
a  straggler  was  at  Fair  Isle  on  25th  June. 

Passage  migrants  are  again  noted  in  autumn  ;  single  birds  are 
recorded  at  the  Flannans  on  18th  August,  and  Fair  Isle  on  9th 
September  and  several  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  9th  and  loth  September. 
Single  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  i8th  September  and  ist  and  9th 
October,  Lerwick  on  22  nd  September  and  14th  October,  the 
Flannans  on  the  last-mentioned  date,  and  several  at  the  Isle 
of  May  on  15th  October. 

The  Fieldfare,  Turdus  pilaris. — Many  Fieldfares  arrived  on 
Fair  Isle  on  26th  January  after  a  southerly  breeze  on  the 
previous  day.  Throughout  February  and  March,  small  move- 
ments are  recorded  constantly  from  our  coast  and  island  stations. 
During  April  many  departures  took  place,  but  no  large  movements 
are  anywhere  reported,  only  a  steady,  small  stream  of  emigration. 
On  the  morning  of  2nd  May  two  were  killed  at  the  Little  Ross 
lantern,  one  appeared  at  the  Flannans  on  the  8th,  on  which  day 
the  species  was  last  seen  at  Dalgowan  (Kirkcudbrightshire),  and 
the  last  mainland  record  comes  from  the  Lammermuirs  on  i8lh 
May.  From  8th  to  12th  May  there  was  some  passage  at  Pentland 
Skerries,  the  Isle  of  May  records  fluctuating  small  numbers  up 
to  23rd  May  (1.  19 14,  200),  while  at  Fair  Isle  there  were  arrivals 
on  the  9th  and  nth,  and  the  last  Fieldfare  of  the  season  is  recorded 
at  this  station  on  24th  May. 
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The  first  notes  of  arrival  in  autumn  come  from  Corsemalzie, 
where  five  appeared  on  loth  October,  and  the  Skerry vore  lantern, 
where  Fieldfares  arrived  early  on  the  17th,  on  which  day  they 
were  plentiful  at  Cardross  (Clyde).  On  the  night  of  the  i8th 
they  were  at  the  Whalsay  Skerries  lantern,  and  next  day  they 
are  recorded  from  a  good  many  localities.  From  20th  October 
to  9th  November  very  large  arrivals  are  reported  from  mainland 
and  island  stations  alike;  the  records  show  an  unusually  steady 
arrival,  not  the  customary  ebb  and  flow  of  numbers.  This  steadi- 
ness of  arrival  was  probably  due  to  the  weather  conditions,  the 
constant  easterly  wind  which  blew  almost  without  intermission 
during  this  period  being  favourable  to  the  passage  of  large 
numbers  of  birds  across  the  North  Sea.  Further  small  arrivals 
took  place  up  to  23rd  November,  a  Fieldfare  appeared  on  Pent- 
land  Skerries  on  7th  December,  and  a  small  flock  at  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  on  28th  December,  probably  driven  from  the  mainland  by 
frost. 

The  Missel-thrush,  Turdus  viscivorus  viscivoriis.  —  Single 
birds  are  recorded  at  the  lanterns  of  Little  Ross  and  the  Isle 
of  May  on  3rd  February,  several  were  at  the  latter  station  on  22  nd 
February,  and  at  the  lantern  of  the  former  station  on  25th  and 
28th  February.  On  6th  March  a  Missel-thrush  visited  the  Bass, 
one  is  recorded  from  Eoligarry  on  i8th  March,  two  from  Pentland 
Skerries  on  27th,  and  one  from  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  on  the 
29/3oth  March.  By  17th  June  a  flock  of  twenty-four  were  seen 
at  Glenling,  Mochrum,  and  there  are  other  notes  of  flocking  up 
till  27th  August,  when  an  assembly  of  about  a  hundred  were 
observed  at  Corsemalzie. 

A  Missel-thrush  is  reported  from  the  Isle  of  May  on  20th 
August,  six  at  Killantringan  at  6  a.m.  on  27th  September,  four 
at  Pentland  Skerries  on  21st  October  and  two  there  next  day. 

The  Thrush,  Turdus  philomehis. — From  3rd  February  to  20th 
March  there  are  many  records  of  the  return  of  Thrushes  to  their 
inland  breeding  places,  and  also  frequent  notes,  sometimes  of 
large  numbers,  at  our  southern  lanterns.  These  probably  all  refer 
to  the  return  of  our  breeding  birds,  Turdus  phihwielus  ciarkei,  from 
their  winter  quarters.  From  22nd  February  onwards  there  are  a 
few  notes  of  Thrushes  from  our  Northern  Isles ;  these  strengthen 
after  24th  March  and  the  main  movement  seems  to  have  been  on 
26th  March,  but  a  few  are  recorded  up  to  19th  April  ;  these  notes 
probably    refer    to    the    emigration    of    the    continental    Turdus 
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philomelus  phi/omelus.  From  23rd  to  30th  March  there  are  a 
good  many  records  of  Thrushes  from  the  lanterns  of  the  Isle 
of  May,  Inchkeith,  Tarbatness,  Killantringan  and  Little  Ross, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  form  they  refer.  On  9th  and 
19th  May  single  birds  were  seen  on  the  Isle  of  May  (i.  19 14,  199), 
and  also  on  30th  June,  while  a  specimen  of  the  continental  form 
is  recorded  from  Pentland  Skerries  on  17th  June  and  two  Thrushes 
were  there  on  28th  June. 

The  feature  of  the  autumn  movement  is  the  unusually  small 
number  of  immigrant  continental  Song-thrushes  recorded.  On 
9th  July  a  Thrush  appeared  on  the  Isle  of  May,  several  were  there 
on  29th  July  and  one  on  21st  August.  Three  visited  the  Bass 
on  13th  July,  and  on  nth  August  a  great  rush  took  place  at 
Inchkeith  at  4  a.i\i.,  these  being  probably  all  movements  of  the 
British  form.  Small  numbers  of  immigrant  continental  Thrushes 
are  recorded  from  the  Northern  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides  between 
6th  and  23rd  October,  but  in  no  case  are  any  large  numbers  noted. 
From  15th  to  25th  October  large  movements  are  recorded  from  our 
southern  lanterns,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the 
British  T.  p.  clarkei  and  one  continental  T.  p.  philomelus  were 
sent  us  from  Little  Ross  lantern,  all  having  been  killed  on  16/ 17th 
October.  On  ist  and  2nd  November  large  numbers  of  Thrushes 
arrived  on  the  Isle  of  May,  and  from  12th  to  21st  November  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  movement  at  the  southern  lanterns,  while 
a  few  appeared  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  i6th  December. 

The  Redwing,  Tiirdus  musictts. — Small  numbers  of  Redwings 
are  recorded  from  the  Bell  lantern  early  on  3rd  and  6th  February, 
and  from  Little  Ross  lantern  on  25th  and  28th  February. 
Throughout  March  and  up  to  nth  April  constant  movement  is 
reported,  though  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  rush,  just  a  steady 
stream.  This  is  noted  at  our  southern  lanterns  and  extended  all 
the  way  north  to  many  stations  in  Shetland  ;  it  would  seem  to 
refer  to  birds  that  had  wintered  to  the  south  of  us  and  were 
passing  through  Scotland  on  their  way  to  their  northern  breeding 
places,  as  well  as  to  the  departure  of  flocks  that  had  wintered  with 
us.  From  13th  to  i8th  April  a  large  emigration  is  reported  from 
our  stations  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Shetland,  and  last  records 
come  from  Tarbatness  on  24th  April,  Fair  Isle  on  8th  May  and 
Galson  (O.H.)  on  nth  May. 

The  first  autumn  note  is  of  much  interest,  namely,  a  flock  of 
about  three  hundred  Redwings  seen  at  close  quarters  at  Kilmacolm 
on  27th  September  (r.  191 5,  125),  an  early  date  for  the  appearance 
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of  such  a  large  number.  The  next  records  relate  to  6th  October  on 
which  date  Redwings  are  reported  from  Fair  Isle,  Muckle  Flugga 
(L.),  Noup  Head,  Cathcart  and  Oxton  (several  hundreds),  while 
next  day  they  are  also  noted  at  Pentland  Skerries,  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
and  Largo.  From  this  time  till  28th  October  an  enormous  rush 
took  place.  Huge  arrivals  are  reported  from  stations  in  the 
Northern  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides,  from  our  western  lanterns, 
from  Skerryvore  (i.  1915,  21)  to  the  Rhinns  of  Islay,  Killan- 
tringan  and  Little  Ross,  and  our  eastern  stations  from  Tarbatness 
to  the  Isle  of  May.  Tremendous  numbers  of  Redwings  are  also 
recorded  as  arriving  at  many  more  inland  localities  during  this 
period.  After  this  the  rush  slackened  and  notes  of  small  move- 
ments only,  come  throughout  November,  the  only  records  of 
numbers  arriving  being  at  North  Unst  on  ist  November  and 
Galson  (O.H.)  on  i6th  November.  On  17th  and  19th  December 
a  hard  weather  movement  is  recorded  at  lanterns  in  south-west 
Scotland,  the  birds  probably  being  en  route  for  the  milder  climate 
of  Ireland. 

The  Ring-ouzel,  Turdus  torqiiatus  torqitafus. — This  species  is 
first  recorded  in  Earnscleuch  Glen  on  26th  March,  on  the  Greenock 
Hills  on  8th  April  (2.  vi.  89),  and  by  i8th  April  it  is  noted  as 
"general"  at  New  Cumnock  (Solway)  (2.  vi.  89).  Passage 
migrants,  single  birds  in  each  case,  are  reported  from  the  Flannans 
on  1 8th  April,  Pentland  Skerries  {$)  on  28th  April,  and  Fair 
Isle  on  6th  and  7th  May,  two  at  Fair  Isle  on  nth  May,  and  one 
at  the  Isle  of  May  on  22nd  April  and  15th  May  (i.  19 14,  199), 
these  Isle  of  May  birds  being  also  probably  passage  migrants.  On 
26th  June  a  Ring-ouzel  was  seen  at  Quanterness,  Orkney.  In 
autumn  passage  migrants  are  again  noted  on  i6th  October  at 
Fair  Isle  and  the  Whalsay  Skerries  lantern  at  10  p.m.  and  the 
Isle  of  May  on  i8th  October,  single  birds  in  each  case,  and 
three  at  the  Flannans  on  21st  October. 

The  Blackbird,  Turdus  merula  inerula. — The  first  evidence 
of  movement  comes  from  Devaar  lantern  on  i6th  January,  a 
few  being  there  at  2  a.m.  On  the  morning  of  22nd  January  two 
were  at  the  Killantringan  lantern,  and  from  this  time  to  ist  April 
there  are  many  records  of  Blackbirds  at  our  southern  lighthouses. 
The  stations  principally  recording  this  are  Killantringan  and  Little 
Ross,  but  there  are  also  many  records  from  the  Rhinns  of  Islay, 
Bell,  Isle  of  May,  Inchkeith  and  Rattray  Head.  The  largest 
numbers    noted   are  "many"  at  Little  Ross  on  28th  February,  a 
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number  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  on  T5/i6th  and  23/24111  March^ 
and  Inchkeith  on  30th  March ;  many  of  these  were  probably 
returning  to  us  to  breed.  On  25th  February  four  Blackbirds 
were  killed  at  Tarbatness  lantern,  and  about  two  dozen  arrived  on 
Pentland  Skerries  next  day.  From  i  ith  March,  when  many  arrived 
on  Fair  Isle,  till  24th  April  emigration  is  recorded  from  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  the  height  of  the  movement  being  between  25th  and 
31st  March.  Several  were  at  the  Inchkeith  lantern  at  ir.30  p.m. 
on  7th  May  and  one  on  Fair  Isle  during  the  day. 

On  I  Ith  August  a  great  rush  is  noted  at  Inchkeith  at  4  a.m. 
Two  Blackbirds  appeared  on  Sule  Skerry  on  7th  October  (6  9), 
three  males  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  9th,  while  from  loth 
October  to  22nd  November  a  steady  stream  of  immigrants  is 
recorded  from  stations  in  Orkney,  Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
During  this  time  there  are  also  a  good  many  records  from  the 
Isle  of  May,  Kylea  Riu,  Ardnamurchan  and  the  Rhinns  of 
Islay;  at  this  last  station  many  were  at  the  lantern  on  19th,  21st 
and  23rd  October  and  14th  November.  The  Little  Ross  and 
Killantringan  lanterns  record  pretty  steady  movement  from  i6th 
to  24th  October,  and  again  from  12th  to  20th  November.  A 
weather  movement,  due  to  frost,  is  reported  from  the  Killan- 
tringan lantern.  Butt  of  Lewis  and  Sule  Skerry  between  1 7th  and 
25th  December. 

The  Wheatear,  CEnanthe  cenanthe.  —  The  first  notes  of 
Wheatears  in  19 14  come  from  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  20th 
March,  Mochrum  on  the  27th,  Barra  on  the  28th,  Cadder  (Clyde) 
on  the  29th  (2.  vi.  88),  and  the  lanterns  of  the  Isle  of  May 
and  Butt  of  Lewis  (i.  191 5,  30)  on  2  9/3oth  March.  On  31st 
March  Wheatears  appeared  at  Greenock  (2.  vi.  88),  that  night 
at  the  Little  Ross  lantern,  and  next  day  near  Largo  and  on  Arthur's 
Seat.  Steady  notes  come  of  movements  of  Wheatears  from  2nd 
April  to  29th  May;  at  first  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  mainland 
notes,  but  as  time  goes  on  these  decrease,  till  after  21st  April 
the  records  refer  entirely  to  lighthouse  lanterns  and  island  stations. 
The  majority  come  from  Orkney  and  Shetland,  but  the  Isle  of 
May  (and  L.),  Inchkeith  (L.),  and  the  Bass  (L.),  Rattray  Head  (L.), 
Tarbatness  (L.),  Tiumpanhead  (L.),  and  Little  Ross  (L.)  also 
report  much  movement.  The  largest  numbers  noted  are  "  many " 
arrivals  at  Fair  Isle  on  i8th  April  and  4th  May,  about  a  hundred 
at  Pentland  Skerries  on  the  former  date,  and  "  a  lot "  at  the  Isle 
of  May  on  23rd  May  (i.  19 14,  200).  On  4th  and  loth  June 
one  was  seen  at  the  Isle  of  May,  and  from  this  latter  date  till  19th 
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June,  fluctuating  numbers  of  from  one  to  twenty  are  reported  at 
Pentland  Skerries. 

The  first  note  of  autumn  movement  comes  from  the  lantern 
of  the  Isle  of  May,  where  a  bird  of  the  year  struck  at  midnight 
of  15th  July.  On  1 8th  July  three  are  noted  at  Hoy  High,  a 
young  bird  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  the  25th  and  one  at  Pentland 
Skerries  on  28th  July.  Throughout  August  and  September  and 
up  to  mid-October,  constant  movement  is  recorded,  from  the 
Muckle  Flugga  rock  in  the  north  to  Little  Ross  and  the  Mull 
of  Galloway  in  the  south,  from  the  Flannans  and  Rhinns  of  Islay 
in  the  west  to  Rattray  Head  and  the  Isle  of  May  in  the  east. 
The  height  of  the  movement  seems  to  have  been  between  29th 
August  and  ist  September,  when  very  large  numbers  are  reported 
from  the  Isle  of  May  and  Mull  of  Galloway  lanterns,  the  Bass, 
Inchkeith  and  all  about  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  while  on  3rd 
September  "  many "  reached  Sule  Skerry ;  otherwise  the  numbers 
noted  are  not  large.  Throughout  October  Wheatears  are  noted 
at  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland  Skerries,  and  late  records  come  from 
Dundee  on  17th  October,  the  Flannans  on  the  19th,  two  at 
Galson  on  the  22nd,  four  there  on  the  25th,  and  single  birds  at 
the  Flannans  on  24th  October,  near  Ladykirk  on  the  27th  and 
Galson  on  28th  October.  Several  were  at  the  Isle  of  May  and 
one  at  Fair  Isle  on  2nd  November,  and  two — the  last  for  the 
season— at  Pentland  Skerries  on  3rd  November.  Some  of  these 
late  birds  were  probably  the  Greater  Wheatear,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  above  notes  refer  to  CEnanthe  cenanfhe  cetianthe ; 
the  following  are  the  records  of  the  larger  race,  CEnanthe  cenanfhe 
leucorrhoa.  Greater  Wheatears  are  first  recorded  from  the  Isle 
of  May  lantern  on  the  morning  of  21st  April,  and  from  Balmuildy 
(Clyde)  on  26th  April  (2.  vi.  92).  From  28th  April  to  24th  May 
steady  passage  migration  was  observed;  the  notes  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  Isle  of  May,  Pentland  Skerries,  Fair  Isle  and 
Eoligarry  (O.H.),  but  a  Greater  Wheatear  was  killed  at  the  Little 
Ross  lantern  on  the  morning  of  3rd  May. 

The  first  notes  of  return  passage  are  from  Lerwick  on  30th 
August,  Hoy  High  on  ist  September,  and  Pentland  Skerries  two 
days  later.  From  12th  September  to  8th  October  constant  passage 
is  recorded  from  Orkney,  Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides ; 
on  23rd  September  one  was  killed  at  the  lantern  of  the  Rhinns  of 
Islay,  and  several  were  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  24th  October. 

The  Whinchat,  Saxicola  rubetra  riibetra. — This  species  is  first 
noted  at  Dalgowan  (Kirkcudbrightshire)  on   15th  April,  a  male  at 
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Waulkmill  Glen  Dam  (E.  Renfrew)  (2.  vi.  91),  and  one  at  Fast 
Castle  (Berwickshire)  on  19th  April,  A  pair  appeared  at  Mochrum 
next  day,  a  male  at  Muirend,  Cathcart,  on  26th  April  (I.e.),  one  at 
Craignish  (Argyll)  on  29th,  and  one  at  Darvel  on  30th  April  (I.e.), 
on  30th  April/ ist  May  one  was  killed  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  and 
two  at  that  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  After  this  many  notes  of 
arrival  come  from  mainland  stations  up  to  loth  May,  by  which 
time  most  of  our  breeding  birds  seem  to  have  arrived.  From  8th 
to  24th  May  constant  passage  of  small  numbers  took  place  at  the 
Isle  of  May ;  these  may  either  have  been  passage  migrants  or  our 
own  birds  arriving,  or  some  may  have  belonged  to  one  category 
and  some  to  the  other.  Undoubted  passage  migrants  are  noted 
in  small  numbers  from  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland  Skerries  between 
7th  and  22nd  May  and  on  nth,  12th  and  17th  June,  and  a 
Whinchat  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  loth  June  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  same  class.  Throughout  August  there  are  mainland  notes 
of  movements  of  Whinchats  from  both  east  and  west  of  Scotland. 
Last  seen  Corsemalzie  on  30th  August,  Balgay  (Tay)  on  6th 
September  and  Darvel  on  27th  September.  A  passage  migrant 
is  noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  21st  September. 

The  Stonechat,  Saxt'co/a  to7-quata. — A  female  Stonechat 
appeared  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  24th  February,  and  a  male 
at  the  same  station  on  14th  March.  From  iSth  March  to  9th 
April  movements  of  very  small  numbers  of  Stonechats  are  recorded 
from  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland  Skerries. 

On  6th  September  a  female  appeared  at  Balgay,  and  from 
8th  October  to  the  middle  of  December  one  or  two  are  noted 
at  frequent  intervals  from  Galson  (O.H.) 

The  Redstart,  Fhcenicurus  phce?iicurus  ph(xnicurus. — The 
first  two  records  come  from  outlying  stations,  and  may  refer  to 
passage  migrants,  viz.,  one  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  2nd  April 
(i.  1915,  30),  and  a  male  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  17th  April. 
Arrivals  are  reported  from  Fast  Castle  (Berwickshire)  on  19th 
April  (i(^),  Lauder  and  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  on  the  20th,  near 
Bolton  on  the  23rd,  Glenfalloch  (Dumbarton)  on  25th  (2.  vi.  92) 
and  the  Bass  on  29th  April,  all  being  males  where  the  sex  is 
noted.  After  this,  arrivals  at  breeding  places  are  recorded  up  to 
nth  May.  Small  numbers  of  Redstarts  are  reported  frequently 
from  the  Isle  of  May  up  to  24th  May,  a  female  was  at  the  Inchkeith 
lantern  at  11.30  p.m.  on  7th  May,  and  four  at  Rattray  Head  and 
one  at  Tarbatness  on  9th  May ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these 
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were  passage  migrants  or  our  own  summer  visitors  arriving.  To 
the  former  class  undoubtedly  belong  the  Redstarts  recorded  from 
Pentland  Skerries  and  Fair  Isle  between  8th  and  22nd  May,  and 
from  these  stations,  the  Bass  and  Isle  of  May,  between  9th  and  15th 
June  (the  June  birds  being  all  females  where  the  sex  is  noted), 
while  the  last  on  spring  passage  is  a  male  reported  from  Fair  Isle 
on  23rd  June. 

Autumn  movement  is  noted  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  13th  July, 
Tarbatness  on  21st  July,  in  West  Renfrew  two  days  later,  and  at 
Balgay  (Tay)  on  ist  August.  From  i8th  August  to  loth  September 
a  lot  of  movement  is  recorded  entirely  from  our  southern  stations 
and  lanterns,  and  probably  relates  to  the  departure  of  our  breeding 
birds.  A  Redstart  was  seen  in  Leith  Docks  on  13th  October  (i. 
1914,  287),  and  passage  migrants  are  recorded  from  stations  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland  between  2rst  and  31st  October,  and  from  the 
Isle  of  May  on  the  latter  date. 

The  Black  Redstart,  Phcoiicunis  ochrurus  gihraltariensis. — 
Single  birds  are  recorded  from  Pentland  Skerries  on  24th,  25th, 
29th  and  31st  March  and  17th  April  ("last  year's  male"),  from 
Fair  Isle  on  6th,  9th,  and  i8th  April  (all  females)  (i.  1915,  104), 
the  Isle  of  May  lantern  on  the  morning  of  30th  April,  Tarbatness 
lantern  at  11  p.m.  on  19th  May,  and  Pentland  Skerries  on  nth 
and  1 2th  June. 

In  autumn  quite  an  immigration  took  place ;  a  Black  Redstart 
appeared  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  21st  October,  and  on  the  23rd 
there  were  several  at  this  station,  one  or  two  on  the  Isle  of  May, 
and  one  at  Fair  Isle  (i.  191 5,  104).  On  27th  October  an  immature 
male  was  procured  on  the  Isle  of  Bressay  (i.  1914,  287),  and  three 
or  four  were  seen  at  Brough  Lodge,  Fetlar,  Shetland.  From  30th 
October  to  5th  November  one  to  four  were  on  Pentland  Skerries, 
and  an  adult  male  in  winter  plumage  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum  on  the  latter  date,  while  on  31st  October  one 
or  two  were  on  the  Isle  of  May.     See  p.  154. 

The  Norwegian  Bluethroat,  Luscinia  svecica  giifkei. — Single 
birds  arc  reported  from  Fair  Isle  on  7th,  8th,  nth  and  12th  June 
(i.  19 1 5,  105),  and  from  Pentland  Skerries  on  loth  June;  both 
sexes  were  represented,  and  the  birds  examined  belonged  to  the 
above  form.     See  p.  154. 

The  Redbreast,  Erithacus  nibecula. — Redbreasts,  doubtless  of 
the  continental  form,  wintered  about  Lerwick  and  Fair  Isle.    The  first 
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record  of  movement  comes  from  the  latter  station,  many  Redbreasts 
arriving  there  on  nth  March;  from  this  time  up  to  18th  April 
notes  come  constantly  from  this  station  and  Pentland  Skerries,  and 
less  frequently  from  Lerwick  and  Noup  Head,  these  being  referable, 
without  doubt,  to  the  overseas  movement  of  the  continental 
Erithacus  rubecula  rubecula  to  breed  in  Northern  Europe.  On 
i6/i7th  May  one  of  this  form  was  taken  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern, 
and  one  or  two  continental  Robins  are  recorded  on  that  island  on 
17th,  22nd  and  23rd  May  (i.  1914,  199  and  200).  Several  records 
come  in  spring  from  our  southern  lanterns ;  they  may  refer  to  the 
return  of  our  breeding  birds  E.  r.  melophilus,  or  to  passage 
migrants  of  the  typical  form.  These  are — single  birds  at  the 
Isle  of  May  lantern  on  1 5/1 6th  March,  Little  Ross  lantern  on 
20th,  24th  and  25th  March,  Bass  and  Killantringan  lantern  on 
22nd  March,  the  Bell  lantern  on  2  9/3oth  March,  and  three  at 
the  Isle  of  May  lantern  that  same  night. 

From  19th  August  to  26th  September  there  are  a  good  many 
notes  of  Redbreasts  at  Little  Ross  (and  L.),  Rhinns  of  Islay  (L.), 
Bell  (L.),  Bass,  Isle  of  May,  Killantringan  (L.),  Mull  of  Galloway 
(L.),  Devaar  and  Kylea  Riu,  none  being  noted  at  our  northern 
stations ;  this  looks  like  a  southward  movement  of  our  British 
E.  r.  inelophilus.  From  loth  October  to  20th  November  move- 
ment is  reported  almost  every  day  from  stations  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  this  being  evidently  the  autumn  arrival  of  the  continental 
form.  Records  from  Inchkeith  and  the  Isle  of  May  and  a  single  bird 
observed  on  the  Flannans  on  3rd  November  probably  relate  also 
to  this  overseas  arrival.  The  movement  was  remarkably  steady, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  rush  being  recorded.  On  22nd 
November  and  14th  December  a  Robin  is  noted  at  Galson 
(O.H.),  one  at  the  Killantringan  lantern  at  6  p.m.  on  17th 
December,  and  one  at  Sule  Skerry  on  30th  December.  Small 
numbers  of  Redbreasts,  doubtless  of  continental  origin,  wintered 
at  Fair  Isle,  Lerwick  and  Pentland  Skerries. 

The  Hedge-sparrow,  Prunella  modularis. — From  26th  March 
to  8th  April  one  or  two  Hedge-sparrows  are  recorded  from  Fair 
Isle,  and  single  birds  visited  Lerwick  on  5th  April  and  Fair  Isle 
on  2 1  St  and  30th  April.  These  notes  probably  all  refer  to  the 
northward  passage  of  the  continental  form  Prunella  modularis 
modularis. 

On  22nd  September  a  continental  immigrant  was  procured 
at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  and  another  was  there  on  9th  October. 
A  good  many  notes    of   Hedge-sparrows   in    small  numbers  come 
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from  the  Isle  of  May  between  8th  October  and  20th  November 
and  again  on  i6th  December;  a  bird  sent  on  15th  October 
proved  to  be  the  British  P.  m.  occidentalis.  On  i6th  October 
a  few  were  at  Kylea  Riu,  while  four  at  Pentland  Skerries  on 
19th  and  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  22  nd  October  doubtless  belonged 
to  the  typical  form.  Six  are  reported  at  Inchkeith  on  6th 
November,  and  single  birds  at  Galson  on  22nd  November  and 
14th  December,  and  Lerwick  on  20th,  22nd  and  29th  December, 
these  last  being,  in  all  probability,  P.  in.  /nodularis. 

The  Wren,  Troglodytes  troglodytes  troglodytes. — Between  19th 
and  30th  March  and  17th  and  19th  April,  one  to  three  Wrens 
are  recorded  on  passage  at  Pentland  Skerries,  while  two  were 
at  the  Killantringan  lantern  on  3rd  May  and  at  i  a.m.  on  30th 
August.  A  few  were  on  the  Muckle  Flugga  rock  on  nth 
September  {T.  t.  zetlandicus  ?),  arrivals  are  recorded  on  the  Isle 
of  May  on  4th  and  6th  October  and  2nd  November,  and  they 
are  reported  at  this  station  up  to  15th  November.  A  Wren 
appeared  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  19th  October,  and  fluctuating 
numbers  (the  most  being  nine)  are  noted  at  this  station  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  One  was  at  the  Skerryvore  lantern  on  the 
night  of  23rd  October,  and  one  at  the  Whalsay  Skerries  lantern 
on  the  morning  of  28th  October.  The  Flannans  record  two 
on  25th  October,  one  on  3rd  November  and  two  on  19th 
December. 

The  Swallow,  Chelidon  rustica  rustica. — A  Swallow  is  recorded 
on  30th  March  from  Glen  Caladh,  Kyles  of  Bute  {Field,  19 14, 
P-  735)-  On  8th  April  eight  were  seen  at  Possil  (2.  vi.  88),  on 
the  nth  the  species  is  reported  from  Beith  (2.  vi.  88),  Rouken 
Glen  (I.e.),  Dalgowan,  Killantringan,  Balerno  and  Inchkeith, 
and  on  12th  April  from  Melrose,  Braidburn  and  St  Andrews. 
After  this  there  are  many  notes  of  arrival  from  stations  all  over 
Scotland,  this  persisting  steadily  up  to  8th  May,  by  which  time 
our  breeding  birds  were  plentiful  and  well  distributed.  The  first 
records  from  our  island  stations  come  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
on  17th  April,  Galson  and  Eoligarry  next  day.  One  at  the  Isle 
of  May  on  22nd  April,  numerous  passing  Inchkeith  from  ist 
to  loth  May,  and  recorded  fairly  frequently  as  passing  the  Isle 
of  May  between  4th  and  22  nd  May.  At  Lerwick  a  Swallow 
was  seen  on  2nd  May,  one  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  4th  May,  two 
there  on  the  5th  and  7th,  and  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  8th  May 
(i.  1914,  173).     From   14th  to  22nd  May,  28th  May  to  2nd  June, 
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and  9th  to  19th  June,  constant  notes  of  small  numbers  of  Swallows, 
probably  passage  migrants,  come  from  stations  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  Two  appeared  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  17th  June  and 
two  at  the  Bass  on  22nd  June,  while  on  29th  June  a  few  are 
recorded  at  Fair  Isle  and  were  there  pretty  constantly  till  7th 
July,  while  Pentland  Skerries  reports  one  on  3rd  July. 

On  2nd  September  a  Swallow  was  seen  at  Inchkeith,  and  from 
this  time  till  the  end  of  the  month  there  are  constant  records 
of  the  departure  of  our  birds  from  their  summer  homes ;  the  chief 
periods  of  exodus  seem  to  have  been  between  3rd  and  7th,  17th 
and  19th,  and  23rd  and  25th  September.  October  records  come 
from  Beith,  Carlops  and  Largo  Bay  on  the  2nd,  Largo,  where 
three  were  seen  flying  high  and  heading  south  about  i  p.m.  on 
the  3rd,  West  Renfrew  next  day,  Kilconquhar  (Fife)  on  the  7th, 
Alticig  (Mochrum)  on  the  loth,  Melrose  and  Invergowrie  on 
the  nth,  Eoligarry  (O.H.)  on  the  24th  and  Garheugh,  Luce 
Bay,  on  the  27th  October. 

The  House-martin,  Hirundo  urbica  urbica. — The  first  records 
of  this  species  in  19 14  are  at  Aboyne  (Dee)  on  8th  April  {Fields 
1 9 14,  p.  836),  Eoligarry  on  the  i6th,  and  Kinnelhead  and 
Corsemalzie  on  the  17th  April.  On  iSth  April  the  bird  is  noted 
at  Millport  (2.  vi.  91)  and  from  Gareloch  (I.e.),  and  at  Saltoun 
next  day.  After  this  there  are  numerous  and  steady  notes  of 
arrival  at  breeding  places,  these  continuing  up  to  i6th  May. 
On  8th  May  a  House-martin  appeared  on  Fair  Isle,  from  14th 
to  17th  May  a  few  were  passing  the  Isle  of  May,  and  on  21st 
and  24th  May  three  or  four  w^ere  at  Devaar.  A  few  were  present 
on  Fair  Isle  from  29th  May  to  9th  June,  they  are  again  reported 
from  this  station  from  13th  to  19th,  and  on  the  29th  June.  On 
loth  June  two  were  at  the  Muckle  Flugga  lantern  and  four  at 
Pentland  Skerries,  one  at  the  latter  station  on  12th  June, 
one  at  Lerwick  on  14th  June,  two  at  the  Isle  of  May  and  one 
at  Galson  (O.H.)  next  day,  and  three  at  the  last-named  station 
on  1 8th  June. 

Two  were  seen  on  Fair  Isle  on  3rd  July,  and  one  on  the 
Flannans  on  the  15th,  while  by  i8th  July  House-martins  were 
beginning  to  gather  into  parties.  A  flock  "visited  the  nests"  at 
Tayfield  "  for  the  first  time  this  year "  on  6th  August,  and  a  few- 
were  seen  at  Inchkeith  on  13th  and  14th  August.  Large  departures 
are  noted  during  the  first  week  of  September ;  last  seen  Glasserton 
on  nth  September,  Melrose  on  the  19th  and  Lahill  on  the 
28th    September,   Invergowrie  on  5th  and    Lundin    Links    on   7th 
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October.     The    last   record  for  the  season   is    one  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  on  8th  October  (i.  191 5,  32). 

The  Sand-martin,  Riparia  riparia  riparia. — Is  first  reported 
in  1 9 14  from  Lentran  on  30th  March,  the  Endrick  on  1st  April 
(2.  vi.  88),  Summerston  (I.e.)  and  Dalgowan  on  the  3rd,  and 
Bothwell  next  day  (I.e.).  After  this  no  further  arrivals  are 
recorded  till  8th  April,  when  Sand  martins  are  noted  at  Longcroft 
(Berwickshire)  and  Arbroath,  Corsemalzie  and  Uuddingston  Loch 
next  day,  and  "  plentiful "  at  Glenorchard  on  loth  April.  Arrivals 
at  mainland  stations  are  reported  up  to  23rd  April.  Single  birds, 
probably  passage  migrants,  are  noted  from  Fair  Isle  on  22nd  April 
and  7th  May,  Pentland  Skerries  on  17th,  and  Lerwick  on  17th  and 
i8th  May.  Two  were  at  Fair  Isle  on  20th  May,  several  passing 
the  Isle  of  May  on  the  21st,  and  one  on  the  22nd  May 
(i.  1914,  200),  one  at  Noup  Head  on  27th  May,  several  at 
Inchkeith  on  15th  June,  and  single  birds  on  Fair  Isle  on  29th  and 
30th  June.  By  the  last  date  Sand-martins  were  congregating  into 
flocks  at  Lauder ;  last  seen  Johnstone  on  7th  August,  Invergowrie 
on  30th  August,  Dunragit  (Old  Luce)  on  3rd  September  and  Largo 
Bay  on  22  nd  September,  while  the  last  record  for  the  season  comes 
from  Fair  Isle  on  6th  October. 

The  Swift,  Apus  a  pus  apus. — The  first  records  come  from 
St  Andrews  on  22nd  April,  Thornhill  on  the  25th  (i.  1914,  143), 
and  St  Abbs  and  Peebles  on  30th  April.  Large  arrivals  took 
place  on  2nd  and  3rd  May;  on  the  former  date  Swifts  are  recorded 
from  Duns,  Longcroft,  Rouken  Glen  (2.  vi.  93)  and  Lanark  (I.e.), 
and  on  the  latter  "  numbers "  at  Melrose,  more  at  Longcroft, 
and  some  at  Edinburgh,  Kilmacolm  (2.  vi.  93)  and  Gareloch, 
Clyde  (I.e.).  After  this  the  spread  was  rapid,  and  arrivals  at 
breeding  sites  are  reported  up  to  21st  May.  Swifts  were  passing 
the  Isle  of  May  on  17th  and  21st  May  (i.  19 14,  199),  Fair  Isle  on 
nth,  1 8th,  19th  and  24th  June;  numerous  at  Inchkeith  on  13th 
June,  and  single  birds  at  the  Flannans  on  15th  and  20th  June, 
Lerwick  on  21st  June,  the  Butt  of  Lewis  next  day,  and  Isle  of 
May  on  28th  June.  July  records  come  from  Fair  Isle  on  the 
3rd  (i),  Galson  (O.H.)  on  the  4th  (i),  and  the  Isle  of  May  on 
the  7th  (4)  and  29th  (several).  During  the  first  half  of  August 
we  have  many  notes  of  departures,  and  by  the  15th  almost  all 
our  home-breeding  birds  seem  to  have  left.  Single  birds  are 
noted  at  the  Flannans  on  17th  and  19th  August,  and  Fair  Isle 
on    24th  August;   three  at  the   Butt   of  Lewis    on    27th    August, 
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twu  on  Pentland  Skerries  on  4th  and  one  on  5th  September, 
and  a  very  late  straggler  in  the  Devon  Valley  between  2nd  and 
14th  November,  this  bird  being  eventually  found  dead  below  its 
roosting-place. 

The  Nightjar,  Capriniulgus  ei/ropcei/s  europccus. — Single  birds 
are  recorded  from  Grange,  Reston,  on  13th  May,  Mochrum  on 
i6th,  and  Renfrewshire  on  31st  May,  while  the  only  autumn 
record  comes  from  Soulseat  Loch  (Inch)  on  loth  October. 

The  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  ispida  ispi'da.  — Single  birds  are  recorded 
from  the  Tay  opposite  Seggieden  on  6th  January,  Soulseat  Loch 
on  20th  January,  Corsemalzie  on  14th  July,  Largo  Bay  on  2nd 
August,  the  River  Devon  on  13th  August,  the  lantern  of  the 
Isle  of  May  at  midnight  on  2/3rd  September  (i.  1914,  239), 
the  Beauly  Firth  on  17th  October,  and  Kirkinner  on  7th  and 
26th  December. 

The  Wryneck,  /vrix  torquilla  torquiUa. — Single  birds  are 
noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  nth,  12th  and  25th  May,  the  Isle  of  May 
lantern  on  30th  August,  and  one  was  found  dead  in  Orphir  Parish 
on  12th  September. 

The  Cuckoo,  Cumins  conorus  canorus. — First  recorded  from 
Corsemalzie,  Beith  and  Turnberry  (2.  vi.  91)  on  iSth  April,  Long- 
croft  (Oxton)  next  day,  Craignish  (Argyll)  on  the  22nd,  Gareloch 
on  the  23rd  (2.  vi.  91),  Dalgowan  (Kirkcudbrightshire)  next  day, 
and  Kilmacolm  (2.  vi.  91),  Broughton  and  Polmaise  on  25th 
April.  After  this  the  spread  was  rapid,  and  by  6th  May  Cuckoos 
seem  to  have  returned  to  their  summer  haunts  all  over  Scotland. 
One  was  killed  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  at  2  a.m.  on  30th  April ; 
first  noted  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  on  ist  May  (Barra),  and  two 
were  seen  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  17th  May. 

Last  heard  calling  at  Beith  on  8th  June  and  Craignish  on  2Sth 
June,  and  the  last  adult  seen  at  Corsemalzie  was  on  6th  July. 
On  1 6th  July  a  Cuckoo  was  at  the  Isle  of  ALiy  lantern  at  10  p.m.  ; 
last  seen  Balgay  (Tay)  on  2nd  August,  Lahill  on  loth  August, 
Longcroft  on  26th  August,  and  Corsemalzie  on  20th  September: 
all,  as  might  be  expected,  being  birds  of  the  year. 

The  Long-eared  Owl,  Asio  otus  otus. — The  only  spring  note 
of  movement  is  of  a  single  bird  at  Fair  Isle  on  23rd  April.     On 
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17th  July  and  9th  October  a  Long-eared  Owl  is  recorded  from 
Pentland  Skerries,  and  from  20th  October  to  loth  November  quite 
an  immigration  took  place,  one  or  two  birds  of  this  species  being 
reported  frequently  between  these  dates  from  Lerwick,  Fair  Isle, 
Whalsay  (i.  1914,  288),  Whalsay  Skerries,  Sule  Skerry,  the  Flannans 
and  Isle  of  May.  From  Lerwick,  two  Long-eared  Owls  are  recorded 
from  26th  November  to  6th  December,  and  three  on  15th 
December. 

The  Short-eared  Owl,  Asio  flatnmeus  flammeus. — In  spring 
single  birds  are  recorded  from  Sule  Skerry  on  22nd  March,  and 
Fair  Isle  on  26th  and  30th  March.  A  Short-eared  Owl  is  reported 
from  Hoy  High  on  31st  July,  Pentland  Skerries  on  17th,  21st  and 
22nd  August  and  6th  October,  and  from  Fair  Isle  on  7th  October. 
From  19th  October  to  7th  November  an  immigration  of  these 
Owls  took  place ;  they  are  recorded  from  the  Muckle  Flugga,  Fair 
Isle,  Sule  Skerry,  Pentland  Skerries,  Butt  of  Lewis  (i.  191 5,  35) 
and  East  Fife.  On  14th  November  one  is  reported  at  Penninghame, 
one  near  Portmahomack  on  loth  December,  and  one  on  Pentland 
Skerries  on  i6th  December. 

The  Greenland  Falcon,  Falco  rnsticolus  candicans. — The 
only  Greenland  Falcon  noted  in  1914  was  at  Eoligarry  on  20th 
October.     See  p.  154. 

The  Peregrine,  Falco  peregrinus  peregrinus. — Single  birds 
are  noted  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  13th  January  and  30th  September, 
and  from  the  Isle  of  May  on  27th  February,  15th  March,  14th  April, 
nth  May  (i.  1914,  199)  and  6th  November.  On  30th  May  an 
immature  Peregrine  was  found  dead  in  West  Renfrew. 

The  Hobby,  Falco  subbuteo  subbuteo. — Single  birds  appeared 
on  Fair  Isle  on  9th  June  and  21st  November  (i.  1915,  105). 
See  p.   154. 

The  Merlin,  Falco  columbarius  cesalon.  —  Single  birds  are 
reported  from  Pentland  Skerries  on  2nd  and  17th  April  and 
from  28th  April  to  ist  May,  at  Fair  Isle  on  17th  April,  North 
Unst  two  days  later,  St  Abbs  on  14th  May  and  St  Kilda  from 
23rd  to  26th  May  (i.  1914,  175).  The  Flannans  record  two 
on  28th  April  and  three  on  5th  May. 

From   4th    August   to    27th    October   constant   reports  of   this 
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species  come  from  outlying  stations  in  the  Northern  Isles  and 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  one  was  killed  at  the  lantern  of  the  Isle 
of  May  on  30th  August.  Single  birds  visited  Pentland  Skerries 
on  nth  November  and  8th  and  14th  December. 

The  Kestrel,  Falco  tinnunculus  tinnunculus. — Movement  of 
very  small  numbers  is  noted  at  Whalsay  Skerries  on  22nd  March, 
and  at  Fair  Isle  from  23rd  March  to  nth  April.  Single  birds 
at  Fair  Isle  on  13th  May,  and  Galson  on  15th  and  i8th  June. 

In  autumn  two  birds  were  seen  at  Galson  on  28th  July,  and 
one  at  Fair  Isle  on  7th  and  nth  August.  From  31st  August 
to  20th  November  one  or  two  are  noted  at  frequent  intervals  from 
stations  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  the  Isle 
of  May,  on  30th  November  one  was  on  Whalsay  Skerries  and  one 
on  Fair  Isle  on  25th  December. 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard,  Buteo  lagopus  lagopus. — One 
was  shot  at  Craigielands,  Beattock,  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  Buzzard,  Buteo  buteo  buteo. — Single  birds  are  recorded 
from  Lauder  on  2nd  February,  Ravenstone  (Wigtownshire)  on  nth 
June,  the  Flannans  on  22nd  August,  Largo  Bay  on  nth  September, 
near  Castlemains  (Berwickshire)  on  nth  October,  New  Luce  on 
20th  November,  and  Alticig  (Mochrum)  on  i8th  December;  two 
in  the  Sidlaws  on  22  nd  August. 

The  Sparrow-hawk,  Accipiter  nisus  nisus. — Single  birds  are 
noted  at  Lerwick  on  i6th  January,  15th  March  and  29th  April, 
at  Sule  Skerry  on  2nd  April  and  24th  May,  Tarbatness  on  6th 
April  and  Kyleakin  on  i6th  April. 

One  was  at  Sule  Skerry  on  24th  September,  and  two  there 
on  17  th  October,  while  on  15th  November  one  was  shot  at 
Lerwick  (i.  1915,  115). 

The  Osprev,  Pandion  haliactus  haliaetus. — Two  are  reported 
from    the    Beauly   Firth    on    21st  September   (i.    1915,   93).      See 

P-  154- 

The  Heron,  Ardea  t7«f /-a.  — There  are  a  good  many  notes 
of  Herons  from  our  outlying  islands  up  to  8th  April,  and  again 
from  2nd  July  till  30th  October.  During  December  a  few  are 
recorded  from  Fair  Isle,  Lerwick,  Whalsay  Skerries  and  Pentland 
Skerries. 
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The  Whooper  Swan,  Cygnus  cygnus. — Six  Whoopers  were 
seen  flying  south-east  at  Corsemalzie  on  12th  January,  and  an 
adult  on  the  Beauly  Firth  on  i8th  January.  At  Galson,  Whoopers 
were  passing  from  15th  to  20th  March,  and  again  from  9th  to 
29th  November. 

A  "Swan"  was  noted  at  Fair  Isle  from  25th  to  27th  January, 
and  on  17th  March  four  "Swans"  were  seen  passing  the  Butt  of 
Lewis,  and  some  going  over  Kirkcaldy  two  days  later.  In  the  first 
half  of  November  "  Swans "  are  noted  at  Eoligarry,  and  a  flock 
of  sixteen  going  south  at  Rattray  Head  on  9th  November. 

Bewick's  Swan,  Cygnus  bewickii  bewickii. — On  20th  February 
five  were  seen  flying  very  low  towards  the  north  at  Corsemalzie, 
and  thirty-five  were  counted  at  Bishop  Loch,  Lanark,  on  ist  March. 
Seven  are  noted  on  a  loch  near  the  Flannans  shore  station  (O.H.) 
on  12th  March,  and  on  5th  November  three  Bewick's  Swans  were 
flying  very  low  towards  the  east  at  Corsemalzie. 

The  Grey-lag  Goose,  Anser  a?iser. — From  22nd  March  to  the 
end  of  April  northward  movement  of  Grey-lag  Geese  is  recorded. 
All  had  left  AVigtown  Bay  by  the  ist  May,  and  they  returned  to 
this  locality  on  30th  September.  After  this  many  notes  come  of 
the  arrival  of  Grey-lags  up  to  3rd  November ;  no  large  numbers  are 
anywhere  recorded,  but  many  arrivals  of  small  flocks. 

"Grey  Geese"  are  constantly  noted  at  many  stations  from  21st 
February  to  2nd  May,  on  the  latter  date  a  flock  was  seen  flying 
west  at  Kinnelhead ;  the  maximum  movement  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  last  week  of  April.  In  autumn,  the  arrival  of  many 
flocks  of  "Grey  Geese"  or  "Wild  Geese  "is  reported  from  28th 
September  to  22nd  October;  the  direction  of  flight  when  noted  is 
usually  south,  but  occasionally  south-east  or  south-west. 

The  White-fronted  Goose,  Anser  albifrons.  —  Twenty-two 
were  counted  on  Castle  Loch,  Mochrum,  on  i8th  January  and  a 
flock  of  fifteen  passed  Galson  going  west  on  27th  x^pril.  On 
28th  December  four  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  (i.  1915,  105). 

The  Bean  Goos'e,  Anser  fabalis  fabalis. — On  20th  November 
three  are  recorded  from  Wigtown  Bay. 

The  Pink-footed  Goose,  Anser  brachyrhynchus. — A  flock  of 
a  hundred   and  fifty  were    on   a   grass    field   adjoining  the    River 
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Forth,  near  Meiklewood,  above  Stirling,  on  loth  April.  On  30th 
September  a  flock  of  fifty  were  seen  flying  towards  Greenlaw 
Moor  (a  winter  haunt  of  the  species),  nine  were  on  the  Beauly 
Firth  on  4th  October,  and  one  was  found  dead  between  Leith 
and  Joppa  after  the  great  December  storm. 

The  Barnacle  Goose,  Branta  leucopsis. — On  26th  April  large 
flocks  were  leaving  the  Flannans  for  the  north,  and  a  Barnacle 
Goose  was  shot  two  miles  from  Galson  on  7th  May. 

On  1 8th  October  Barnacle  Geese  had  returned  to  Eoligarry, 
and  twenty  were  seen  at  the  Flannans  two  days  later.  On  ist 
November  one  was  at  the  Pentland  Skerries,  and  a  flock  passed 
the  Butt  of  Lewis  going  south,  while  on  5th  November  two  were 
at  the  former  station. 

The  Brent  Goose,  Branta  bernicla. — Twenty  are  reported  at 
Fairlie,  Ayr,  on  20th  January,  and  single  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  12th 
and  1 6th  January  and  7th  May,  while  on  15th  May  twelve  to 
fifteen  were  on  the  Moray  Firth  (i.  19 14,  173).  On  19th  October 
twenty-five  arrived  at  Fair  Isle  and  three  were  seen  there  on  the 
2ist,  while  in  the  last  week  of  October  Brent  Geese  appeared 
on  Big  Cockle  Sand,  Barra.  On  nth  December  "large  lots" 
were  passing  Lossiemouth  in  the  early  morning,  about  twenty 
were  at  Deerness  on  19th  December,  and  twelve  at  the  Dornoch 
Firth  on  22nd  December. 

The  Sheldrake,  Tadorna  tadorna. — On  19th  February  two 
arrived  at  Deerness,  eighty  were  seen  in  Wigtown  Bay  on  27th 
February,  one  at  the  Killantringan  lantern  on  3rd  May,  a  few 
at  Devaar  on  14th  and  i8th  May,  and  three  on  Castle  Loch, 
Mochrum,  on  20th  June. 

Single  birds  are  noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  17th  August,  Pentland 
Skerries  on  26th  August  and  ist  September,  and  Lerwick  on  5th 
September.  About  twenty  were  seen  at  Cardross  (Clyde)  on  17th 
October. 

The  Ruddy  Sheldrake,  Casarca  ferruginea. — Three  very  wild 
Ruddy  Sheldrake  are  noted  on  the  Beauly  Firth  on  17th  July 
(i-  i9i5>  93)-     See  p.  154. 

The  Mallard,  Arias  platyrhyncha  platyrhyticha. — Up  to  27th 
April,  notes  of  small  numbers  of  Mallard  come  from   stations  in 
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Orkney  and  Shetland,  from  Kyleakin  and  Devaar.  By  2nd  April 
few  were  left  of  the  large  flocks  that  winter  in  Largo  Bay,  while 
from  15th  to  30th  May  one  or  two  are  noted  at  Fair  Isle. 

In  autumn,  small  numbers  are  again  reported  from  outlying 
stations  between  nth  July  and  24th  December.  Immigrants 
appeared  on  Loch  Stiapavat  (O.H.)  on  25th  September,  and  a 
flock  arrived  in  Largo  Bay  on  13th  October. 

The  Gadwall,  Anas  strepera. — An  immature  male  is  recorded 
from  Soulseat  Loch  on  28th  January  and  three  Gadwall  from 
North  Fife  on  17th  February. 

The  Teal,  Anas  crecca  crecca. — Single  birds  are  noted  at  Fair 
Isle  on  8th  January  and  Pentland  Skerries  on  23rd  January, 
while  small  numbers  are  recorded  from  the  latter  station  between 
30th  March  and  17th  April,  and  at  frequent  intervals  from  Fair 
Isle  between  22nd  April  and  27th  May.  Four  were  at  Tarbatness 
on  6th  May  and  one  at  St  Kilda  between  23rd  and  26th  May 
(i.  1914,  175).  From  24th  August  to  6th  November  there  are 
many  notes  of  small  numbers  of  Teal  from  our  Northern  Isles ; 
a  considerable  increase  took  place  at  Loch  Stiapavat  (O.H.)  on 
27th  September  and  again  on  8th  October,  and  on  30th  October 
a  flock  of  seventy  were  noted  at  Dowalton  Swamp,  Sorbie. 
Four  were  at  Galson  on  loth  November,  a  Teal  at  Kylea  Riu 
two  days  later,  and  a  large  flock  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  28th 
December. 

The  Wigeon,  Anas penelope. — From  25th  March  to  6th  April 
a  pair  of  Wigeon  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle,  and  departures  took 
place  freely  during  the  latter  month.  On  ist  May  nineteen  were 
seen  on  Luce  Sands;  ten  at  Inchkeith,  and  one  at  Fair  Isle  on 
6th  May,  and  three  drakes  and  two  ducks  at  Luce  Sands  on 
1 6th  May. 

On  1 6th  August  about  thirty  arrived  at  Luce  Sands,  two  at 
Lerwick  on  the  i8th,  and  one  or  two  at  Fair  Isle  from  22  nd 
August  to  5th  September.  On  26th  September  a  considerable 
number  of  immigrants  reached  Loch  Stiapavat  (O.H.),  arrivals 
are  recorded  from  various  places  between  29th  September  and 
24th  October,  and  one  was  killed  at  the  Flannans  lantern  at  i  a.m. 
on  I  ith  October.  During  November  small  numbers  are  frequently 
recorded  from  Pentland  Skerries  and  Fair  Isle,  one  from  the  latter 
station  on  i6th  December,  and  a  Wigeon  drake  was  killed  at 
the  Little  Ross  lantern  at  xi  ?.ai.  on  20th  December. 
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The  Pintail,  A^ias  acuta.- A  Pintail  was  shot  at  Banchory 
in  January,  about  a  hundred  were  in  Wigtown  Bay  on  27th 
February,  and  two  on  the  Clyde  near  Hamilton  on  ist  March. 
One  at  Fair  Isle  on  i6th  and  i8th  July,  two  were  shot  out  of 
four  seen  on  Newbigging  Mill  Pond,  Lauderdale,  on  9th  September, 
our  recorder  adds:  "New  to  Lauderdale"  (i.  1914,  237).  Three 
were  at  Ardnamurchan  on  loth  September,  one  was  killed  and 
the  wing  and  leg  were  sent. 

The  Shoveller,  Spatula  clypeata.  —  A  drake  Shoveller  is 
reported  from  Inchkeith  on  22nd  February  and  one  from  that 
lantern  on  28th  February,  while  on  ist  March  five  were  on  Bishop 
Loch,  Lanark.  A  female  was  on  Kilconquhar  Loch  on  i6th 
November,  two  pairs  on  the  River  Kelvin,  at  Summerston,  on 
22nd  November,  and  three  at  Ravenstone,  Glasserton,  on  3rd 
December. 

The  Pochard,  Nyroca  ferina  ferina. — A  male  was  at  Inchkeith 
on  20th  February,  fifteeen  on  Loch  M'Gillie  (Solway)  on  6th 
March,  two  at  Fair  Isle  on  25th  March,  and  two  drakes  and  two 
ducks  at  Sule  Skerry  on  25th  May.  A  Pochard  visited  Fair  Isle  on 
8th  and  9th  July,  on  20th  July  twenty,  mostly  immature,  were  on 
Soulseat  Loch,  Inch,  eleven  at  Barnbarroch,  Kirkinner,  on  3rd 
October,  and  hundreds  on  Kilconquhar  Loch  (Fife)  on  7th 
October,  "  the  most  we've  ever  seen  there." 

The  Tufted  Duck,  Nyroca  fuHgula. — Single  birds  are  recorded 
from  Lerwick  on  nth  February  and  Fair  Isle  on  7th  May,  a 
duck  and  drake  from  Lerwick  on  17th  May,  and  a  duck  at  this 
station  on  7th  September. 

The  Scaup,  Nyroca  marila  marila. — On  10th  January  a  few 
Scaup  were  on  Loch  M'Gillie  (Inch),  and  on  14th  March  numbers 
were  still  on  the  Clyde.  About  twenty,  mostly  immature,  were  on 
Monreith  Loch,  Mochrum,  on  27th  August,  four  at  Lerwick  on 
1 8th  September,  four  at  Tayport,  and  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  3rd 
October,  one  in  Largo  Bay  on  6th  October,  and  two  at  Fair  Isle 
on  2nd  November.  Quite  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the 
sea  off  Port  William  on  21st  November,  and  three  were  found 
dead  between  Leith  and  Joppa  after  the  big  December  storm. 

The  Goldeneve,  Bucephala  clatigula  clangula. — Some  movement 
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is  noted  throughout  March ;  two  are  recorded  from  Tarbatness  on 
6th,  and  one  on  24th  April,  an  immature  bird  was  seen  on  White- 
field  Loch,  Old  Luce,  on  i8th  April,  and  two  immature  birds 
on  Soulseat  Loch  (Inch)  on  30th  April.  A  pair  of  adults  were 
noted  at  this  last  locality  on  loth  June,  and  an  immature  male 
at  St  Andrews  on  14th  June.  On  4th  July,  and  from  20th  to  25th 
July  a  Goldeneye  was  seen  on  Soulseat  Loch,  and  two  there 
on  3rd  September.  One  arrived  at  Fair  Isle  on  26th  August, 
and  from  21st  September  to  4th  November  many  arrivals  of  small 
numbers  are  recorded.  One  or  two  are  reported  at  Fair  Isle 
from  12th  to  15th  December, 

The  Long-tailed  Duck,  Clangula  hyemalis. — Is  recorded 
from  Fair  Isle  pretty  regularly  up  to  i6th  April.  Last  records 
come  of  four  at  Tarbatness  on  3rd  May,  and  twenty-two  at  Lerwick 
on  loth  May,  both  sexes  being  present.  Is  first  noted  in  autumn 
at  Lerwick  on  4th  October,  Balcomie  on  20th,  Rattray  Head  on 
22nd  and  the  Sound  of  Fuday  (O.H.)  on  24th  October,  and  a  large 
flock  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  8th  November. 

The  Eider,  Somateria  7noUissima  molHssima. — On  24th  March 
six  Eider  arrived  at  Craignish  (Argyll),  these  had  increased  to 
forty  by  27th  March.  On  28th  April  we  have  the  note  "the 
great  numbers  that  wintered  at  Rattray  Head  have  now  left." 
During  October  some  arrivals  are  recorded,  the  species  being 
specially  numerous  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  20th  October.  Large 
numbers  visited  Rattray  Head  on  19th  November,  and  from  this 
station  comes  the  interesting  note:  "There  used  to  be  immense 
numbers  of  Eider  here  all  winter ;  this  year  there  have  been 
no  large  flocks,  only  an  odd  pair  of  birds  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  19th  November  was  the  only  date  on  which  we  saw  Eider 
in  large  numbers."  From  20th  October,  and  throughout  the 
winter  of  19 14/15,  great  scarcity  of  Eider  was  a  predominant 
feature  at  Balcomie  and  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  East  Fife 
(i.  1915,  116).  A  large  flock  is  recorded  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
on  22  nd  November,  and  about  sixty  at  the  Muckle  Flugga  on 
ist  December. 

The  Common  Scoter,  Oidemia  nigra  nigra. — This  species  is 
recorded  steadily  up  to  the  end  of  May.  Records  in  June  come 
from  Largo  Bay,  where  a  flock  of  twenty  was  seen  on  the  2nd, 
three  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  8th,  and  two  there  on  the  9th,  great 
numbers  at  St  Andrews  on   14th  and  many  there  on   17th  June, 
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a  flock  of  fifty  at  Fowlsheugh  on  18th,  and  two  drakes  at  Fair  Isle 
from  26th  to  30th  June  and  3rd  and  4th  July.  Two  had  returned 
to  Largo  Bay  on  12th  August,  a  male  at  Dornoch  on  19th  August, 
great  flocks  at  St  Andrews  on  4th  September,  and  twenty-two  at 
Luce  Bay  on  13th  October. 

The  Velvet  Scoter,  Oidemia  fusca  fusca. — Great  flocks  are 
noted  in  Largo  Bay  on  8th  March,  one  at  Fair  Isle  on  13th  and 
15th  June,  a  few  at  St  Andrews  on  14th  and  17th  June,  and  about 
a  dozen  at  Tarbatness  on  29th  June.  On  29th  July  three  Velvet 
Scoter  were  in  Largo  Bay,  and  one  at  St  Andrews  on  4th 
September. 

The  Goosander,  Mergus  merga7ner  }?ierga?iser. — A  female  was 
at  Castle  Loch,  Mochrum,  on  14th  January,  and  a  male  there 
on  1 8th  January.  About  a  hundred  are  noted  on  the  Beauly 
Firth  on  15th  January,  a  male  on  the  Tweed  at  Leaderfoot  on 
14th  February,  thirteen  on  the  Tay  Estuary  on  8th  March,  and 
three  at  the  Dornoch  Firth  on  25th  June.  On  19th  September  seven 
arrived  at  Hoy  High,  twenty-four  on  the  Tay  Estuary  on  24th 
October,  and  a  male  on  Loch  Chesney,  Corsemalzie,  on  27th 
November. 

The  Merganser,  Mergus  serrator. — Some  movement  is  reported 
from  various  stations  between  7th  March  and  27th  April,  and 
at  Fair  Isle  one  to  five  are  noted  between  ist  and  12th  May. 
A  flock  of  twenty-three  is  recorded  on  Luce  Sands  on  13th  June, 
one  of  eight  at  St  Andrews  next  day,  three  at  Fair  Isle  on  i8th, 
and  one  on  24th  June,  loth  and  27th  July.  From  26th  September 
to  28th  October  some  movement  is  again  recorded. 

The  Smew,  Meigus  albellus. — An  adult  male  was  on  Duddingston 
Loch  from  20th  to  29th  March  (i.  1914,  118).     See  p.  154. 

The  Gannet,  Sula  bassana. — The  first  records  for  the  year 
are  of  two  at  Whalsay  Skerries  on  29th  January,  two  at  Balcomie 
(E.  Fife)  on  loth  February,  and  "numerous  all  day  flying  east"  at 
North  Unst  on  6th  March.  After  this,  notes  of  the  species  are 
numerous. 

In  autumn  Gannets  are  reported  pretty  plentifully  up  to  20th 
October;  on  29th  October  some  were  about  Balcomie,  an  immature 
bird   in  Largo  Bay  on   7th    November,  a  good  many  at  the   Butt 
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of  Lewis   on    17th   and    i8th  November,  and  one  at  Lerwick  on 
27th  December. 

The  Storm-petrel,  Hydrohates  pelagica. — One  Storm-petrel  is 
recorded  from  North  Unst  on  2nd  May,  and  one  at  the  Bell 
lantern  at  midnight  on  22nd  June.  From  i6th  to  22nd  August 
Storm-petrels  occurred  at  the  lanterns  of  the  Muckle  Flugga,  Noup 
Head  and  Whalsay  Skerries.  Two  appeared  at  Lerwick  on  5th 
September,  one  at  the  Ardnamurchan  lantern  on  19th  October, 
three  at  the  Flannans  lantern  on  23rd  October  and  one  at  the 
Rhinns  of  Islay  lantern  on  12th  November. 

The  Fork-tailed  Petrel,  Oceanodromn  leucorhoa. — A  few 
were  seen  off  North  Rona  on  21st  June  (i.  1914,  180);  on  17th 
September  a  male  was  picked  up  at  Shennanton,  Penninghame, 
nine  miles  inland,  and  one  on  the  Beauly  Firth  on  29th  September 
(i.  1915,  93). 

The  Great  Shearwater,  Puffinus  gravis. — A  single  bird  is 
recorded  from  Village  Bay,  St  Kilda,  on  19th  June;  it  was  an  adult 
male,  very  tame,  and  easily  secured,  it  proved  to  be  very  thin 
(3.  viii.  76).  Earlier  in  the  present  season  three  were  seen  between 
St  Kilda  and  Boreray  {Field.,  i9i4>  104).  On  21st  June  a  good 
many  were  seen  off  North  Rona  (i.  1914,  180),  and  a  Great  Shear- 
water was  found  dead  in  Village  Bay,  St  Kilda,  on  26th  June 
(3.  viii.  76).     See  p.  155. 

The  Manx  Shearwater,  Puffimis piiffimts  piiffituis. — There  are 
a  good  many  records  of  Manx  Shearwaters  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
between  6th  May  and  13th  July,  two  are  noted  at  North  Unst  on 
31st  May,  six  at  sea  off  Isle  of  Whithorn  on  i6th  June,  and  flocks 
about  Hoy  High  on  6th  July.  On  i8th  August  four  visited  the 
Bell,  one  was  killed  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  between  10  p.m.  and 
midnight  on  19th  August,  and  one  appeared  again  at  the  Bell  on 
13th  October. 

The  Fulmar,  Fulmanis  glacialis  glacialis. — Many  Fulmars 
were  on  Fair  Isle  on  2nd  January,  and  from  12th  January  to  15th 
February  a  few  are  noted  at  Whalsay  Skerries.  About  19th  March 
a  few  were  passing  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  one  visited  Pentland 
Skerries  on  28th  March.  Single  birds  flew  close  past  the  Isle  of 
May  on  9th  and  25th  May  (i.  19 14,  199),  and  one  was  found  dead 
at  Machrihanish  on  14th  June.     On  22nd  September  one  "looking 
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sickly "  is  noted  at  the  Cromarty  Firth  and  one  at  the  Beauly 
Firth  on  29th  September  (i.  1915,  93),  while  on  19th  December 
twenty-five  are  reported  from  the  Flannans. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Colymbus  cristafus  a-istatus. — 
This  species  is  reported  in  the  sea  oft"  the  shores  of  Solway,  Forth 
and  Tay,  up  to  25th  April.  At  Redmyre  Loch  five  were  seen  on 
30th  May  and  two  next  day,  while  at  St  Andrews  two  were  seen 
displaying  in  the  sea  on  14th  June  and  four  on  17th  June.  On  9th 
August  eight  visited  Balgray  Dam,  one  was  on  Kilconquhar  Loch 
on  3rd  September,  about  eight  at  St  Andrews  next  day,  one  was 
shot  on  the  river  Teith  near  Doune  on  3rd  October,  and  one  seen 
off  Gillespie,  Luce  Bay,  on  13th  October. 

The  Slavonian  Grebe,  Colvfnbi/s  auritus. — One  is  noted  at 
Lerwick  on  ist  March,  and  Slavonian  Grebes  frequented  Largo  Bay 
till  2nd  April,  when  two,  "well  into  summer  plumage,"  were  seen. 
Single  birds  are  recorded  from  Lerwick  on  17th  October  and  Tay- 
port  on  1 8th  November. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe,  Colymbus  griseigena  grisetge?ia. — An 
immature  bird  was  shot  at  the  Loch  of  Skene  on  7th  February  (i. 
1915,  129),  and  on  19th  December  one  was  fishing  close  inshore 
at  Morrison's  Haven.     See  p.  155. 

The  Little  Grebe,  Colymbus  ruficollis  ruficollis. — Two  are 
reported  at  Loch  of  Cliff,  North  Unst,  on  3rd  September,  and  single 
birds  at  Lerwick  on  25th  September  and  nth  November. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver,  Gavia  immer. — This  species  is 
recorded  not  uncommonly  off  our  coasts  up  to  28th  April;  the 
subsequent  reports  are  one  at  Galson  on  17th  May,  one  at  Tarbat- 
ness  two  days  later,  a  number  "  in  many  stages  of  plumage "  at 
Barra  on  26th  May  (i.  1914,  176),  and  on  i6th  or  17th  June  two 
between  Isles  of  the  Sea  and  Gairloch  (i.  1914,  176). 

In  autumn  the  Great  Northern  Diver  is  first  noted  in  Largo 
Bay  on  2nd  October,  Sound  of  Fuday  (O.H.)  in  third  week  of 
October,  Whalsay  Skerries  on  19th  and  Rattray  Head  on  24th 
October. 

The  Black-throated  Diver,  Gavia  arctica. — The  only  spring 
record  is  from  Balcomie  on  27th  March.     On  26th  August  an  adult 
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and  an    immature    bird  were    seen    at   Dornoch,   one    "  chiefly  in 

summer    plumage "    at  Balcomie    on    9th    September,    and    one 

was  seen  by  Mr  Evans  fishing  close   to    Portobello   Pier  on   1 7th 
December. 

The  Red-throated  Diver,  Gavin  stellata. — On  27th  March 
one  was  at  Craignish,  and  a  great  many  were  seen  at  Balcomie  all 
going  north;  last  seen  at  Inchkeith  on  ist  April,  and  three  at 
North  Unst  on  8th  April.  On  3rd  September  two  Red-throated 
Divers  were  on  Loch  of  Cliff,  North  Unst ;  the  species  is  first  noted 
in  Largo  Bay  on  22nd  September  and  at  Rattray  Head  on  23rd 
October. 

The  Wood-pigeon,  Colutnha  palumbus  pabnnbtis. — Single  birds 
are  reported  from  Fair  Isle  on  17th  January,  Lerwick  on  7th  and 
8th  February,  Pentland  Skerries  on  25th  February  and  the  Isle  of 
May  on  22nd  March.  From  30th  March  to  23rd  April  one  to  three 
Wood-pigeons  are  noted  at  frequent  intervals  from  Fair  Isle  and 
Pentland  Skerries.  On  loth  April  a  big  flock  was  seen  at  Meikle- 
wood,  near  Stirling,  and  on  i6th  April  "phenomenal  numbers"  are 
reported  four  miles  west  of  Stirling,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Kerse ; 
they  stayed  two  days  and  then  disappeared.  A  Wood-pigeon  was 
killed  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  at  midnight  on  28th  April,  and  one 
was  seen  there  from  14th  to  i6th  May  (i.  19 14,  199),  two  at  Fair 
Isle  on  22nd  May,  and  one  there  on  29th  June.  By  23rd  June, 
large  flocks  were  seen  near  the  Cromarty  Firth,  evidently  birds 
flocking  after  nesting.  One  is  noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  7th  and  8th 
July,  and  two  there  on  6th  October,  one  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  17th 
October,  and  single  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  20th,  27  th  and  3TSt  October, 
and  26th  and  30th  December. 

The  Stock-dove,  Columba  cBfias. — On  3rd  January  "  quite  a 
number"  were  feeding  in  a  field  in  Kilrenny  Parish,  two  were  at 
Rosebank,  Beith,  on  29th  March,  and  single  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on 
2nd  May  and  Pentland  Skerries  next  day.  On  25th  August  many 
were  on  the  mud-flat  in  Largo  Bay  "more  than  I've  ever  seen 
before";  one  was  seen  in  this  locality  on  loth  October,  and  one  at 
Barnbarroch,  Kirkinner,  on  29th  October. 

The  Turtle-dove,  Strep fopelia  turtur  turtur.—^xw^t  birds  are 
reported  from  Fair  Isle  on  12th  June,  Murtle  (Aberdeenshire)  on 
loth  July  (i.  191 5,  128),  Hoy  High  from  i6th  to  i8th  July  and 
Lerwick  on  i6th  September. 
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The  Oystercatcher,  Hamatopus  ostralegus  ostralegus. — Single 
birds  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  several  occasions  during 
January,  and  at  the  Killantringan  lantern  at  2  a.m.  on  21st 
January,  while  Oystercatchers  were  passing  over  Largo  about 
7  p.isi.,  and  again  between  10  and  11  p.isi.  on  21st  February. 
From  6th  February  to  23rd  March  records  of  return  come  from 
stations  in  our  Northern  Isles,  the  greatest  number  noted  being 
"many"  at  Fair  Isle  on  nth  March.  Flocks  of  thirty-four  and 
fifty  were  seen  on  Luce  Sands  on  13th  June,  and  a  flock  of  two 
hundred  in  Wigtown  Bay  on  25th  June. 

Oystercatchers  were  heard  passing  at  night  frequently  at  Lahill 
and  Largo  (Fife)  between  13th  and  20th  July,  between  9  and  10  p.m. 
on  22nd  August,  and  on  13/ 14th  September  chiefly  between  2  and 
3  A.M.  Many  had  returned  to  the  shore  at  Boarhills  (E.  Fife)  by 
22nd  July,  and  to  Aberlady  by  25th  July,  and  on  13th  August 
Oystercatchers  were  flying  west  over  Braid  Hills  in  the  evening. 
A  few  were  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  23rd  and  29th  August, 
and  one  or  two  birds  are  recorded  at  Fair  Isle  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  Dotterel,  Charadrius  morinelliis. — On  19th  June  a 
Dotterel  that  "had  been  dead  about  a  month"  was  found  in  West 
Renfrew  under  telegraph  wires.  On  the  night  of  2  9/'3oth  August 
some  Dotterel  were  at  the  lanterns  of  the  Isle  of  May  and  Mull 
of  Galloway  (i.  191 4,  239) ;  on  30th  August  some  were  seen  on 
the  island  station,  and  that  night  (30/3  ist)  hundreds  were  at  the 
May  lantern;  a  good  many  struck  and  four  were  killed  (i. 
1914,  239). 

The  Ringed  Plover,  Charadrius  hiaticula. — Several  Ringed 
Plover  are  recorded  at  Lerwick  on  nth  January,  six  arrived  at 
Fair  Isle  on  5th  February,  and  during  the  latter  month  there  are 
several  notes  of  single  birds  at  these  two  stations.  One  appeared 
at  Pentland  Skerries  on  ist  March,  and  several  immigrants  at  Fair 
Isle  on  14th  March.  On  21st  April  Ringed  Plover  arrived  to  breed 
at  Blairgowrie,  and  on  15th  and  16th  May  one  was  on  the  Isle  of 
May  (i.  1914,  199).  On  9th  July  a  Ringed  Plover  was  on  Pentland 
Skerries  and  eleven  there  two  days  later,  one  was  killed  at  the 
Flannans  lantern  at  10  p.m.  on  4th  August,  three  were  seen  at  this 
station  on  loth  and  one  on  r3th  August.  Between  22nd  August 
and  19th  September  inland  passage  is  recorded  pretty  frequently 
from  Balgray  Dam,  East  Renfrew,  the  maximum  number  seen 
being  "at  least  thirty"  on  5th  September,  while  on  24th  August 
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fourteen  were  seen  flying  high  to  the  south-west  over  Loch  Elrig, 
Mochrum.  From  23rd  August  to  the  end  of  September  notes  of 
small  numbers  come  from  the  Flannans,  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland 
Skerries;  last  seen  Fair  Isle  on  3rd  November,  numbers  at  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  on  nth  November,  and  one  at  Lerwick  on  22nd 
November.  Some  of  the  Ringed  Plover  noted  in  the  Northern 
Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides  may  have  been  visitors  from  overseas 
and  of  the  typical  form,  or  they  may  have  been  our  British 
C.  h.  major  returning  to  or  leaving  their  breeding  places.  In  the 
absence  of  specimens,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  treat  these 
notes  under  a  binomial. 

The  Golden  Plover.  Charadrius  apricariiis. — Throughout 
January  small  numbers  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  and  Galson 
(O.H.),  and  on  the  18th  "huge  numbers"  were  seen  at  Cramond. 
The  first  return  to  the  breeding  ground  is  noted  at  Meigle  on  ist 
February,  and  this  continued  up  to  mid-March  at  many  inland 
localities.  On  7th  February  "over  a  thousand"  were  seen  flying 
high  to  the  east  over  Corsemalzie  at  5  p.m.,  a  large  arrival  is  noted 
at  Tarbatness  and  Golspie  on  22nd  February,  and  small  movements 
are  recorded  throughout  March,  chiefly  from  stations  in  Shetland 
and  Outer  Hebrides,  though  on  29th  the  Little  Ross  lantern  also 
participated.  Throughout  April  and  up  to  mid-May  stronger 
movement  took  place  and  is  recorded  from  many  places  in  the 
Northern  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides,  while  on  2nd  May  at  lo  p.m. 
six  were  at  the  Killantringan  lantern.  A  Golden  Plover  visited 
Fair  Isle  on  15th  and  i8th  May,  two  were  at  Sule  Skerry  on  the 
19th,  and  five  passed  north  over  the  Isle  of  May  on  23rd  May 
(i.  1915,  200).  Flocks  are  reported  passing  Galson  (O.H.)  up  to 
7th  June,  and  single  birds  were  observed  on  Fair  Isle  on  15th  and 
30th  June.  The  majority  of  birds  recorded  as  moving  from  April 
onwards  were  doubtless  passage  migrants  on  their  way  to  breed 
further  north. 

From  nth  July  throughout  August  returns  to  the  shore  after 
breeding  are  noted  from  Forth,  Tay  and  Moray,  and  from  20th 
July  onwards  small  numbers  are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle.  Many 
records  of  arrivals  come  from  stations  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  during  August,  September  and  October, 
the  movement  reaching  its  height  between  9th  and  19th  September. 
"Crowds"  arrived  in  Tiree  in  October,  while  on  the  5th  of  the 
month  they  were  heard  at  night  in  West  Renfrew ;  a  few  were  at 
the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  ii/i2th  October  and  one  at  the  Rhinns 
of   Islay  lantern    on  the    1 6/1 7th.     In  November  there  are  a  few 
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records  of  small  movements  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  on  the 
i2/i3th  at  the  Rhinns  of  Islay  lantern,  while  a  hard  weather 
movement  is  noted  at  the  lanterns  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and 
Killantringan  on  i9/2oth  December  and  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern 
next  night,  probably  emigrants  fleeing  from  the  frost  to  the  milder 
climate  of  Ireland.  During  this  frosty  spell  there  were  also 
arrivals  at  Pentland  Skerries,  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Cromarty 
Firth. 

The  Grey  Plover,  Squatarola  squatarola.  Two  Grey  Plover 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  on  14th  June.  On  22nd  September 
one  was  seen  in  Largo  Bay,  two  on  Eoropie  Sands  (O.H.)  on  28th 
September  and  one  there  on  29th  and  30th;  three  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  on  ist  October,  two  there  on  2nd  and  3rd,  and  one  at  Fairlie 
(Ayr)  on  22nd  October.  One  in  Largo  Bay  on  21st  November  and 
23rd  December,  and  five  at  the  Dornoch  Firth  on  22nd  December, 
in  hard  frost. 

The  Lapwing,  Vanellus  vanellus.  —  During  January  and 
February  there  are  a  good  many  notes  of  Lapwings  at  Galson,  and 
records  come  also  from  the  Killantringan,  Isle  of  May  and  Rhinns 
of  Islay  lanterns  as  well  as  from  other  stations  in  Southern  Scotland ; 
these  probably  refer  to  the  return  of  our  breeding  birds.  Arrival  at 
inland  nesting  sites  is  reported  from  the  6th  to  the  end  of  February. 
A  Lapwing  is  noted  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  4th  February  and  one 
at  Fair  Isle  next  day,  and  from  this  time  to  13th  March  small 
numbers  of  Lapwings  are  recorded  from  many  stations  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  From  14th  March  this  movement  strengthened 
greatly,  and  constant  migration  is  noted  steadily  from  our  Northern 
Isles  up  to  13th  April,  the  height  of  the  movement  being  in  the 
latter  half  of  March.  Up  to  25th  March  there  are  records  of 
Lapwings  on  the  move  from  Inchkeith,  the  Bell,  Isle  of  May 
(L.),  Butt  of  Lewis,  Tarbatness  and  Little  Ross  (L.),  while  Galson, 
the  Flannans  and  Devaar  take  up  the  tale  between  26th  March  and 
5th  April.  From  20th  April  to  i8th  May  there  are  a  good  many 
records  of  small  numbers  from  Pentland  Skerries  and  Fair  Isle  ; 
a  flock  passed  the  Bell  Rock  going  east  on  23rd  April,  and  a 
Lapwing  was  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  i6th  May  (i.  1914,  199). 
In  June  four  were  on  Fair  Isle  on  the  ist,  three  on  the  6th, 
one  on  the  nth  and  two  on  the  27th,  while  the  Flannans  records 
one  bird  on  i6th  June.  Many  of  the  birds  recorded  from  our 
Northern  Isles  must  have  been  passage  migrants  on  their  way 
to  nest  overseas,  though   doubtless   some,  at    least,  of  the  earlier 
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records   refer   to    the   arrival    of    birds   to    breed   in    Orkney   and 
Shetland. 

By  23rd  June  flocking  after  nesting  had  already  begun,  and  in 
July,  August  and  the  first  half  of  September  there  are  several 
records  of  small  numbers  at  Fair  Isle,  Pentland  Skerries  and  the 
Flannans,  while  flocks  are  noted  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  19th 
and  29th  August.  One  appeared  on  the  I^le  of  May  on  7th 
October,  and  there  was  a  large  arrival  in  our  Northern  Isles  between 
i2th  October  and  6th  November:  on  19th  October  Lapwings  were 
passing  at  night  in  West  Renfrew,  and  numbers  were  at  the  Rhinns 
of  Islay  lantern  on  21st  October.  This  lantern  and  Little  Ross 
lantern  record  a  movement  on  14/ 15th  November,  and  between 
2ist  November  and  14th  December  there  are  several  records  of 
small  numbers  from  Fair  Isle,  and  forty  appeared  at  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  on  22  nd  November.  A  strong  movement,  caused  by 
frost,  is  reported  on  19th  and  20th  December;  there  were  large 
flocks  at  the  Killantringan  lantern  both  nights,  the  former  night 
"thousands"  were  in  the  rays  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lantern,  and 
over  sixty  killed  themselves  against  the  glass  before  midnight,  while 
next  night  numbers  were  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern,  evidently  all 
emigrants  seeking  a  warmer  climate,  probably  that  of  Ireland.  On 
2ist  December  thirty-eight  were  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  one  at 
Pentland  Skerries  on  26th  December  and  two  at  Sule  Skerry 
next  day. 

The  Turnstone,  Arenaria  interpres  interpres. — This  Wader 
is  reported  steadily  throughout  May,  though  nowhere  in  large 
numbers.  In  June  a  few  were  at  Fair  Isle  up  to  the  4th,  one 
there  on  the  8th  and  a  few  on  the  nth,  while  on  2nd  Tune 
a  lot  were  seen  in  Largo  Bay,  "very  noisy  and  many  in  fine 
summer  plumage,"  and  on  the  9th  some  were  still  there.  A  few 
Turnstones  "in  fine  plumage"  frequented  Luce  Bay  throughout 
June  and  July;  on  7th  July  four,  in  summer  dress,  were  in  Birsay 
Bay,  Orkney,  one  is  noted  in  Largo  Bay  on  the  12th,  two  arrived 
at  Pentland  Skerries  on  the  14th  and  had  increased  to  seven- 
teen by  the  17th,  while  two  were  at  Tarbatness  on  21st  July 
and  a  good  many  at  Boarhills  next  day.  There  are  many  notes 
of  small  arrivals  throughout  August  and  September,  while  on 
20th  November  one  was  killed  at  the  lantern  of  the  Rhinns  of 
Islay. 

The  Ruff,  Machetes  ///^;/fl.v.— Single  birds  were  observed  at 
Balgray  on  9th,   22nd  and  29th  August  and  5th  September,   two 
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or  three  there  on    13th  and  two  on   19th  September.     Two  were 
at  the  Beauly  Firth  on  21st  September  (i.  1915,  93). 

The  Knot,  Canutus  canutus. — On  27th  March  a  Knot  was 
at  Balcomie,  thirty-four  at  Whalsay  Skerries  on  26th  April,  and 
three  or  four  at  the  Cromarty  Firth  on  14th  May.  In  July  one 
was  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  the  2nd,  one  at  Hoy  High  next 
day,  five  in  Largo  Bay  on  19th,  one  at  Boarhills  on  22nd 
and  ten  at  Aberlady  on  25th  July.  Throughout  August  and  up 
to  nth  September  many  arrivals  are  recorded;  two  birds  of  the 
year  were  at  Balgray  Dam  on  29th  August  (i.  1915,  46),  and  some 
at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  that  night,  two  on  Eoropie  sands  (O.H.) 
on  i8th  September,  and  one  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  on  i8th 
November. 

The  Sanderling,  Caiidris  alba. — A  Sanderling  was  seen  flying 
over  Soulseat  Loch  on  30th  April,  twenty-six  on  Luce  Sands  on 
23rd  May,  four  in  Largo  Bay  on  2nd  and  one  on  9th  June, 
and  a  few  at  Galson  on  8th  June.  July  records  come  from  Fair 
Isle  on  17th,  Largo  Bay  and  Birsay  Bay  (Orkney)  on  19th 
and  Aberlady  on  25th  July.  There  are  many  notes  of  small 
arrivals  of  Sanderling  throughout  August  and  up  to  7th  September; 
single  birds  not  far  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  17th  and  i8th 
September,  Largo  Bay  on  22nd  September  and  loth  October,  and 
on  the  Dornoch  Firth  on  22nd  December. 

The  Dunlin,  Erolia  alphia  alpina. — A  good  deal  of  move- 
ment is  noted  from  lanterns  and  island  stations  from  28th  April 
to  9th  May,  and  again  between  12th  and  i8th  May.  On  4th 
June  a  good  many  flocks  were  observed  in  Luce  Bay,  and  Dunlin 
were  at  Fair  Isle  up  to  19th  June.  Two  had  returned  to  Fair 
Isle  on  14th  July,  a  small  flock  was  on  the  Flannans  on  17th 
and  a  good  many  in  Largo  Bay  on  19th  July.  From  this  time  up 
to  19th  October  constant  small  movements  are  noted  from  lanterns 
and  island  stations,  and  also  at  some  mainland  stations,  while 
on  24th  October  a  flock  of  about  thirty  were  seen  at  Loch  Leven 
(Kinross). 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Erolia  ferru^inea. — One  was  shot 
at  Lerwick  on  7th  September  (i.  1915,  115),  and  Curlew  Sand- 
piper were  seen  at  Balgray  Dam  on  13th,  19th  and  26th  September, 

The  Little   Stint,  Erolia  minuta  minuta. — Single    birds  are 
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noted   at    North    Unst   on    6th   September,  and  near  the  Butt    of 
Lewis  on  30th  September.     See  p.  155. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper,  Erolia  maritttna  viaritima. — "Many" 
are  recorded  at  Fair  Isle  on  26th  and  31st  January,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  13th  March,  last 
seen  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  20th  May  (i.  1914,  200).  About  a 
dozen  "in  breeding  dress"  at  Portmahomack  on  22nd  May,  two 
at  Tarbatness  on  27th  May,  and  a  few  on  Fair  Isle  up  to  3rd  June. 
The  first  autumn  records  are  from  the  Isle  of  May  on  23rd  July 
and  Fair  Isle  on  7th  August.  On  21st  August  a  young  bird  came 
in  from  over  the  sea  at  Dornoch,  a  large  arrival  took  place  at  Fair 
Isle  on  7th  October,  and  a  Purple  Sandpiper  was  seen  at  Leith 
Docks  on  nth  October. 

The  Common  Sandpiper,  Tri/iga  hypoleuca. — The  first  records 
for  the  season  come  from  Dalgowan,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  7th 
April,  the  Whitadder  on  the  loth,  Braidshawrigg  (near  Lauder), 
the  White  Cart  near  Clarkston  (2.  vi.  90),  and  Darvel  (2.  vi.  90) 
on  1 2th  April.  After  this  the  spread  over  the  country  was  rapid, 
and  by  the  end  of  April  breeding  birds  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
all  their  breeding  haunts.  Throughout  May  notes  come  from 
Galson  (O.H.),  Pentland  Skerries,  Fair  Isle,  Lerwick  and  North 
Unst  of  arrivals  of  small  numbers  of  Common  Sandpiper ;  doubtless, 
some  of  these  were  birds  arriving  to  nest,  but  others  may  have 
been  passage  migrants  on  their  way  to  breed  further  north.  From 
23rd  to  26th  May  one  was  on  St  Kilda  (i.  1914,  175),  one  on  the 
Isle  of  May  on  24th  May  (i.  19 14,  200),  and  one  on  Pentland 
Skerries  on  28th  June.  By  3rd  July  the  species  was  returning  to 
the  shore  at  Cramond  after  breeding,  on  loth  July  one  was  seen 
on  Pentland  Skerries,  and  about  thirty  beside  the  Beauly  Firth  on 
14th  July.  Constant  notes  of  movement  come  between  17th  July 
and  31st  August,  and  the  species  was  last  seen  at  Melrose  and  Fair 
Isle  on  2nd  September,  Beith  next  day  and  Largo  Bay  on  6th 
September. 

The  Wood  Sandpiper,  Tringa  glareola. — One  is  recorded  from 
Fair  Isle  on  nth  and  12th  June  (i.  1915,  105).     See  p.  155. 

The  Green  Sandpiper,  Tringa  ochroptis. — One  was  seen  on 
the  Allander,  West  Stirling,  on  27th  and  2Sth  March,  3rd  April 
and  on  three  immediately  subsequent  occasions  (2.  vi.  100  and 
I.    1 915,  46).     Between  4th  August   and    3rd    September    one   to 
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three  Green  Sandpipers  were  seen  frequently  on  Fair  Isle ;  single 
birds  on  the  Kelvin  on  6th  August  (i.  1915,  46),  Balgray  Dam  on 
22nd  and  29th  August  (i.  191 5,  46),  two  on  the  Leader  near 
Lauder  on  28th  August  (i.  19 14,  237),  two  at  Balgray  Dam  on  5th 
September  (i.  1915,  46).  Single  birds  are  noted  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Dye,  Longformacus,  on  nth  September,  the  River  Ness  (i.  191 5, 
93)  and  Kelvin  (i.  191 5,  46)  on  26th  September,  the  last-named 
station  next  day  (r.  191 5,  46),  and  near  Bardowie,  Stirlingshire, 
on  5th  October.  On  23rd  December  two  were  by  the  Welling 
Burn,  near  Duns,  "the  first  time  I  have  seen  this  bird  in 
winter."     See  p.  155. 

The  Redshank,  Tringa  totanus. — Returns  of  Redshanks  to 
inland  breeding  places  are  noted  throughout  March,  and  on  2  3/24th 
March  some  were  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  from  9  p.m.  to  dawn. 
A  Redshank  visited  the  Bell  on  22nd  April,  and  this  species 
is  noted  at  the  Flannans  lantern  on  27th  and  28th  April.  One 
was  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  9th  and  loth  May,  five  on  the  Bell  on 
19th  May,  and  single  birds  visited  Fair  Isle  on  loth  and  19th  June, 
and  Pentland  Skerries  on  13th  and  28th  June.  A  flock  of  twenty- 
seven  Redshanks  was  on  Luce  Sands  on  13th  June,  and  on  the 
27th  a  flock  of  a  hundred  was  seen  in  Wigtown  Bay. 

Returns  to  the  shore  after  nesting  are  manifest  throughout  July, 
and  during  this  month  and  August,  there  are  frequent  notes  of  small 
numbers  moving  at  Fair  Isle.  A  Redshank  struck  the  Muckle  Flugga 
lantern  on  22nd  August,  one  was  at  the  Bass  on  the  28th,  and 
some  were  at  the  Isle  of  ]\Liy  lantern  on  2  9/3oth  and  30/3  ist 
August.  On  19th  October  Redshanks  were  passing  at  night  in 
West  Renfrew,  on  i6th  December  they  were  very  numerous  at 
Glenorchard,  where,  as  a  rule.  Redshanks  are  "very  rare  in  winter," 
and  on  2Sth  December  numbers  are  noted  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis, 
evidently  a  hard-weather  movement  caused  by  the  frost  prevailing 
at  that  time  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

The  Greenshank,  Tri?tga  7iebularia. — One  is  recorded  at 
Cathcart  on  22nd  Ivlarch.  On  17th  July  a  few  were  on  the 
Flannans,  and  single  birds  at  Largo  Bay  and  the  Cromarty  Firth 
on  29th  July,  and  Morton  Loch  (N.  Fife)  on  ist  August.  From 
this  time  up  to  3rd  October  movements  of  small  numbers  are 
reported  from  both  east  and  west  coast  stations,  the  only  lantern 
records  during  this  period  being  of  single  birds  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  on  23rd  August,  and  Rhinns  of  Islay  on  30th  September. 

The  Bar-tailed    Godwit,  Limosa    lapponica  lapponica. — This 
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species  is  recorded  from  Luce  Bay  up  to  23rd  May,  a  flock  of 
twenty  to  thirty  on  Barra  on  26th  May  (i.  1914,  176),  a  good 
many  at  the  Cromarty  Firth  on  4th  June,  and  about  twenty  there 
on  23rd  June,  and  some  at  St  Andrews  on  14th  June.  On  8th 
July  one  appeared  in  Largo  Bay,  about  forty  at  Aberlady  on  the 
25th,  and  on  31st  July  about  sixty,  "many  in  fine  summer 
plumage  came  in  from  the  sea  and  alighted  on  the  sand-flats" 
near  Nairn.  After  this  many  arrivals  are  noted  in  August  and 
September. 

The  Black-tailed  Godwit,  Limosa  limosa. — On  26th  May 
a  Black-tailed  Godwit  in  breeding  plumage  was  seen  near  a  fresh- 
water loch  in  Caithness  (i.  191 5,  68),  and  the  same  day  two 
visited  Fair  Isle  (i.  19 15,  105).  Single  birds  are  recorded  near 
Inchture,  Carse  of  Gowrie  {^  juv.)  on  14th  August,  Morton 
Loch  (N.  Fife)  on  5th  September,  and  the  Beauly  Firth  on  21st 
and  22nd  September  (i.  1915,  93).     See  p.  155. 

The  Curlew,  Numonus  arquata  arquata. — The  first  note  of 
Curlew  on  the  move  comes  from  the  Devaar  lantern  on  9th  January, 
a  number  being  in  the  rays;  at  the  Killantringan  lantern  single 
birds  are  reported  in  the  early  hours  of  21st  and  22nd  January  and 
3rd  February,  and  about  thirty  on  27th  February  from  9  p.m.  to  12. 
Returns  to  inland  breeding  places  are  recorded  from  3rd  February  to 
15th  March,  while  from  28th  February  to  15th  March  small  numbers 
appeared  at  our  island  stations  and  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern. 
From  22nd  March  to  the  end  of  April  a  few  are  reported 
periodically  from  Fair  Isle  and  Pentland  Skerries,  and  at  the 
latter  station  on  15th  April  about  fifty  passed  going  north-east, 
in  twos  and  threes,  about  5  p.m.  Seven  visited  the  Bell  on  6th 
May,  one  to  three  were  on  the  Isle  of  May  from  loth  to  15th  May 
(i.  1914,  200),  and  there  were  flocks  at  Galson  (O.H.)  from  12th 
June  throughout  the  summer,  though  Curlew  have  not  yet  been 
recorded  as  breeding  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Flocking  after 
breeding  is  first  noted  at  Sorbie  on  ist  July,  many  are  recorded 
at  Boarhills  on  22nd  July,  and  on  29th  July  a  great  many  were  at 
the  Cromarty  Firth.  During  August  and  September  a  good  deal 
of  movement  is  reported  from  the  Northern  Isles  and  Outer 
Hebrides,  and  records  come  from  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  19th, 
23rd  and  29th  August,  and  the  Rhinns  of  Islay  lantern  on  19th 
August.  This  movement  continued  throughout  October,  but  was 
less  strongly  marked.  Large  flocks  are  recorded  from  the  Outer 
.Hebrides    in    November,  while  on  20th    December  numbers  were 
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in  the  rays  of  the  Little  Ross  lantern,  a  weather-movement,  doubt- 
less caused  by  the  frost  which  prevailed  at  that  time  on  the 
mainland. 

The  Whimbrel,  JVumefitus  phceopus  phczopus. — On  28th 
January  two  Whimbrel  were  seen  and  one  shot  at  Long  Green 
Bay,  west  of  Cramond  (i.  19 14,  95),  and  one  was  shot  at  Galson 
(O.H.)  on  31st  January.  On  25th  April  a  Whimbrel  was  seen  in 
Luce  Bay,  and  another  at  Lichkeith,  two  at  Sule  Skerry  on  27th, 
and  one  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  28th  April,  and  by  ist  May  they 
are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Throughout 
May  notes  of  movement  come  from  stations  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  Whimbrel  are  recorded  occasionally  from 
Wigtownshire,  the  Isle  of  May,  Inchkeith,  East  Ross  and  East 
Caithness.  Two  were  seen  in  Islay  on  ist  June,  on  the  2nd  one 
went  north-east  over  Cathcart,  calling  as  it  flew,  there  were  a  few 
at  the  Cromarty  Firth  and  Deerness  on  the  4th,  one  near  Nairn  on 
the  9th,  and  one  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  r4th  and  15th  June. 
Throughout  June  and  July  there  are  constant  notes  of  numbers  at 
Galson  (O.H.)  and  a  few  at  Fair  Isle.  Five  appeared  at  Tarbatness 
on  6th  July,  one  in  Largo  Bay  on  the  12th,  several  at  the  Beauly 
Firth  on  the  14th,  and  about  a  dozen  at  Boarhills  (East  Fife)  on 
22nd  July.  Throughout  August  and  September  constant  passage 
of  small  numbers  is  recorded  from  our  Northern  Isles,  the  Outer 
Hebrides  and  east  and  west  coast  stations ;  the  only  place  reporting 
numbers  is  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  where  "many  immigrants"  arrived  on 
26th  and  27th  September.  Last  seen  at  Leith  Docks  on  6th 
October  (i.  1914,  287),  Butt  of  Lewis  on  7th  October  and  Fair  Isle 
next  day.  On  26th  December  a  record  comes  of  a  Whimbrel 
having  been  shot  at  Galson  (O.H.). 

The  Snipe,  Gallinago  gallinago  gallinago. — A  few  are  recorded 
pretty  regularly  from  Fair  Isle  up  to  21st  February,  and  one  was 
killed  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  22nd  February.  From  24th 
March  to  7th  May  a  few  are  reported  at  frequent  intervals  from  Fair 
Isle,  one  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  24th  April,  some  at  the  Flannans 
lantern  on  28th  April,  and  a  single  bird  at  Fair  Isle  as  late  as  13th 
May. 

The  first  return  to  Fair  Isle  is  noted  on  12th  August,  and  from 
this  time  onwards  small  numbers  are  reported  at  frequent  intervals 
from  that  station.  During  September  there  are  also  records  from 
the  Flannans,  Hoy  High  and  Pentland  Skerries,  and  several  were 
at  Ardnamurchan  on  loth  and  14th  September.     Between  i6th  and 
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22  nd  October  some  movement  is  noted  at  the  Rhinns  of  Islay 
lantern,  Isle  of  May  and  Pentland  Skerries ;  a  Snipe  was  killed  at 
the  Whalsay  Skerries  lantern  on  28th  October,  and  one  was  on  the 
Isle  of  May  on  31st  October.  During  November  Snipe  were 
"extraordinarily  thick"  on  Tiree,  and  there  are  frequent  notes  of 
small  numbers  at  Pentland  Skerries ;  one  was  killed  at  the  lantern 
of  the  Rhinns  of  Islay  on  20th  November,  and  over  a  hundred 
were  seen  in  a  marsh  near  Kirkinner  on  28th  November.  Two 
appeared  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  19th  December,  and  ten  were 
at  this  station  on  the  22nd. 

The  Jack  Snipe,  Limnocryptes  galli7inla. — Single  birds  are 
recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  19th  and  27th  February  and  26th  March, 
and  from  Corsemalzie  on  12th  and  14th  March.  Jack  Snipe 
returned  early  in  the  autumn  of  1914;  one  was  seen  at  Morton 
Loch  (N.  Fife)  on  nth  September,  and  one  shot  there  three  days 
later.  Several  arrived  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  i6th,  and  Mochrum 
Park,  Penninghame,  on  19th  September,  while  single  birds  visited 
Fair  Isle  on  21st  and  22nd  September,  and  the  Rhinns  of  Islay 
lantern  on  25th  September.  From  2nd  to  7th  October,  and  again 
from  1 6/ 1 7th  October  to  24th  November  arrivals  are  recorded;  these 
are  chiefly  noted  at  stations  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  Outer 
Hebrides,  but  also  from  East  Fife,  and  Little  Ross  and  Rhinns  of 
Islay  lanterns. 

The  Woodcock,  Scolopax  rusticola. — An  arrival  is  recorded  at 
Craignish  (Argyll)  on  7th  January,  a  Woodcock  at  Fair  Isle  on  21st, 
two  at  Pentland  Skerries  on  26th  and  one  there  on  30th  January. 
On  23rd  February  two  appeared  on  Fair  Isle,  and  some  were  at  the 
lantern  of  the  Isle  of  May  on  1 5/1 6th  March.  From  24th  March 
to  ist  April  a  considerable  movement  is  noted  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland ;  the  station  chiefly  recording  this  is  Fair  Isle,  where  during 
south-east  and  easterly  winds,  very  large  numbers  were  noted  on 
25th  and  26th  March,  and  again  on  30th  March,  a  very  unusual 
occurrence  on  spring  migration  (i.  191 5,  105).  On  8th  April 
three  (I.e.),  and  on  9th  April  one,  were  on  Fair  Isle,  a  Woodcock 
appeared  on  the  Bass  on  15th  June,  and  one  at  Fair  Isle  on 
3rd  July. 

The  autumn  immigration  is  first  reported  from  Galson  (O.H.) 
on  6th  October  and  Fair  Isle  next  day,  while  from  15th  October  to 
8th  November  a  large  and  steady  influx  of  Woodcock  is  recorded, 
chiefly  from  stations  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  and  the  Isle  of  May, 
but  also  from  West  Coast  stations,  i.e.^  the  Rhinns  of  Islay  (L.), 
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Skerryvore  (L.),  Flannans  (and  L.)  and  Galson.  The  largest 
numbers  noted  are  at  Fair  Isle  on  19th  and  26th  October  and  2nd 
November,  and  the  Isle  of  May  on  20th  October.  Two  are  recorded 
at  Fair  Isle  on  12th  December  and  one  on  the  14th,  while  on  24th 
December  one  was  on  Sule  Skerry,  and  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  year  there  were  a  good  many  on  Tiree. 

The  Sandwich  Tern,  Stetna  safidvicensis  sandvice7isis. — Is  first 
noted  at  Craignarget  (Luce  Bay)  on  20th  April,  Largo  Bay  on  24th 
and  Nairn  on  26th  April.  Last  seen  in  Largo  Bay  on  6th  October, 
two  adults  in  winter  plumage. 

The  Common  Tern,  Sterna  hirundo. — Is  first  recorded  from 
Largo  Bay  on  i8th  April,  St  Andrews  on  22  nd  April  and  the 
Tay  Estuary  on  3rd  May.  On  19th  May,  at  Fossil,  eight  passed  at 
3.45  A.M.  and  two  later,  all  going  north-west  (2.  vi.  92).  On  31st 
August  at  St  Andrews  many  Common  Terns  went  south  about 
6  P.M. ;  last  seen  Tayport  5th  September,  three  in  Largo  Bay  on 
2nd  October,  while  at  Leith  Docks  it  was  numerous  on  13th 
October,  greatly  diminished  next  day  and  only  one  left  on  21st 
October  (i.  1914,  2S7). 

The  Arctic  Tern,  Stertia  paradiscea. — This  Tern  is  first 
reported  from  Rattray  Head  and  Pentland  Skerries  on  14th  May, 
thousands  at  Sule  Skerry  on  i6th,  and  scores  at  Whalsay  Skerries 
on  20th  May,  while  two  were  at  St  Kilda  from  23rd  to  26th  May 
(i.  1914,  175)-  From  14th  to  1 6th  August  many  departures  took 
place  from  Pentland  Skerries,  Hoy  High  and  Whalsay  Skerries, 
last  seen  at  these  stations  on  25th  August.  Records  of  "Terns" 
moving,  chiefly  at  night,  from  our  Northern  Isles  between  i6th 
August  and  20th  September  probably  refer  to  this  species. 

The  Little  Gull,  Lams  viinuhcs. — Single  birds  are  recorded 
from  the  Annan,  near  Lockerbie,  in  the  first  week  of  February,  and 
Largo  Bay  on  loth  June  (i.  1914,  164).     See  p.  155. 

The  Black-headed  Gull,  Lams  ridibundus. — On  1 5/1 6th 
March  one  was  in  the  rays  of  the  Isle  of  May  lantern  from  8.30  p.m. 
to  dawn,  and  arrivals  are  noted  at  Fair  Isle  on  3rd  April,  8th  and 
nth  May,  and  at  Lerwick  on  14th  April.  By  6th  July  great 
numbers  had  returned  to  the  shore  in  Largo  Bay,  "  mostly  adults, 
a  few  immature,  and  one  or  two  young  of  the  year."     Many  arrived 
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at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  26th  September,  and  a  "fair  number"  were 
still  there  on  9th  October. 

The  Common  Gull,  Larus  canus  canus. —  A  "  great  many " 
were  seen  near  Pitscottie  (Central  Fife)  on  7th  March,  and  there 
were  a  "few  arrivals"  at  Fair  Isle,  on  iSth  April.  On  24th  August 
"  many  arrivals  "  reached  Fair  Isle,  and  this  station  records  further 
influxes  on  9th  and  24th  September,  and  6th  and  21st  October. 

The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  Larus  fuscus. — "  Odd  birds  " 
were  seen  occasionally  at  Corsemalzie  in  February  and  early 
March,  and  there  are  records  from  Fair  Isle  on  nth,  21st  and 
28th  February.  First  seen  at  Erskine  Ferry  (Clyde)  on  14th 
March  (2.  vi.  88),  and  thereafter  recorded  from  various  places  in 
the  same  area,  in  all  probability  our  British  Z.  /.  affinis  returning 
to  breed.  One  was  seen  on  North  Unst  on  9th  April.  Last 
seen  at  Butt  of  Lewis  on  6th  October,  two  or  three  on  Loch 
Leven  (Kinross)  on  24th  October,  and  occasionally  at  Corsemalzie 
in  October  and  November. 

The  Glaucous  Gull,  Larus  glaucus. — Small  numbers  are 
reported  pretty  steadily  from  our  Northern  Isles  and  less  often  from 
the  Outer  Hebrides  up  to  24th  February.  Single  birds  at  Port  of 
Ness  (O.H.)  on  2nd  March  (i.  1915,  79),  Fair  Isle  on  3rd  and 
1 8th  March  and  North  Unst  on  29th  March.  First  seen  at  North 
Unst  on  2 1  St  September,  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  2nd  October  and 
Fair  Isle  on  29th  October.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  year 
a  few  are  noted  regularly  from  our  Northern  Isles  and  occasionally 
from  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  from  Tarbatness  varying  numbers  are 
recorded  between  loth  and  i6th  December  (i.  19 15,  69). 

The  Iceland  Gull,  Larus  hucopterus. — A  few  are  noted  from 
the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Shetland  up  to  23rd  February,  and  single 
birds  at  Rattray  Head  on  nth  January  and  loth  February,  Lerwick 
on  19th  and  27th  April,  and  the  Flannans  on  15th  May.  First 
reported  from  Fair  Isle  on  19th  October,  the  Flannans  on  29th 
October  and  Whalsay  Skerries  on  9th  November.  After  this  a 
few  are  noted  at  our  more  northern  stations  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Kittiwake,  Rissa  tridactyla  tridactyla.  —  Arrivals  at 
breeding  haunts  are  recorded  between  4th  and  26th  March;  there 
were    a   good  many  immature    Kittiwakes  in  Largo  Bay  on   29th 
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April,  a  great  many  Kittiwakes  at  Tarbatness  on  14th  May,  and 
a  flock  of  fifty  on  Luce  Sands  on  4th  June.  Last  seen  Sule  Skerry 
on  nth  September,  fair  numbers  in  Leith  Docks  on  21st  October, 
and  several  immature  birds  about  the  Isle  of  May  on  31st  October 
and  ist  November. 

The  Great  Skua,  Stercorarius  skua  skua. — First  seen  at  North 
Unst  on  6th  April  and  numbers  there  on  i6th  May.  On  25th 
August  and  12th  September  one  visited  Fair  Isle,  and  the  last  for 
the  season  was  seen  at  North  Unst  on  13th  September. 

The  Arctic  Skua,  Stercorarius  parasiticus. — From  8th  to  27th 
May  Arctic  Skuas  are  noted  as  arriving  in  Northern  Scotland  and 
its  isles ;  two  were  seen  in  Largo  Bay  on  30th  May,  and  two  at 
Machrihanish  as  late  as  14th  June.  On  loth  July  one  was  at  the 
Bell,  and  from  mid-July  to  19th  September  many  records  come, 
chiefly  from  our  eastern  stations.  Last  seen  at  the  Bell  on  15th 
October,  Leith  Docks  on  21st  October  (i.  191 4,  287),  plentiful 
on  the  Beauly  Firth  next  day,  and  last  seen  Rattray  Head  and 
Lerwick  on  25th  October. 

The  Razorbill,  A/ca  torda. — Great  numbers  arrived  at  St 
Abbs  on  25th  January,  and  on  27th  May  many  were  going  north 
along  the  east  coast  of  Caithness.  On  25th  August  "a  lot"  were 
in  Dornoch  Bay,  a  great  many  in  Largo  Bay  on  21st  November, 
and  Razorbills  were  washed  ashore  dead  on  our  east  coast  during 
the  great  December  storm  which  wrecked  the  Little  Auks  {q-V-). 

The  Guillemot,  Uria  troille  troille. — A  good  many  were 
about  the  cliffs  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  21st  January,  and  arrivals 
at  breeding  places  are  recorded  between  20th  February  and  ist 
April.  On  27th  May  many  were  seen  going  north  along  the  east 
coast  of  Caithness.  Guillemots  began  to  leave  the  Isle  of  May 
cliffs  on  19th  July,  and  a  month  later  almost  all  had  gone.  A  great 
many  were  seen  in  Largo  Bay  on  21st  November,  and  many 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  great  easterly  gale  in  December. 

The  Black  Guillemot,  Uria gry lie gry lie. — Twelve  were  seen  off 
Whalsay  Skerries  on  4th  January,  and  arrivals  at  nesting  places  are 
noted  between  loth  March  and  19th  April.  Last  seen  at  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  on  6th  September,  Kylea  Riu  on  i6th  November  and 
Pentland  Skerries  on  22nd  December. 
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The  Little  Auk,  Alle  alle. — Single  birds  are  recorded  from 
Fair  Isle  on  13th  January  and  Rattray  Head  four  days  later. 

The  first  record  of  a  Little  Auk  in  autumn  comes  from  Pentland 
Skerries,  where  one  was  seen  on  17th  November,  and  three  were  at 
Rattray  Head  two  days  later.  On  4th  and  6th  December  hundreds 
are  noted  off  Pentland  Skerries,  and  in  consequence  of  a  great 
easterly  gale  which  lasted  from  loth  to  i6th  December  large 
numbers  were  cast  up  on  our  shores.  In  the  wreck  of  the  Little 
Auks  in  1912,  far  the  largest  numbers  are  recorded  from  the  shores 
of  the  Forth ;  this  year,  however,  the  Forth  does  not  bulk  so  largely 
in  the  records.  The  whole  east  coast  participated  in  the  movement 
of  1 9 14,  records  come  between  9th  and  i6th  December  from  many 
sea-board  localities,  from  Noss  Head  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  of  Little 
Auks  driven  ashore,  both  alive  and  dead.  The  largest  numbers 
reported  are  at  Noss  Head  and  Tarbatness;  at  the  former  station 
a  "phenomenal  rush"  took  place  from  12th  to  14th  December, 
at  the  latter,  numbers  arrived  on  the  13th,  "thousands"  were  there 
on  the  14th  December,  while  next  day  but  few  remained  (i.  1915, 
69).  The  only  record  from  our  Northern  Isles  during  this  period  is 
of  one  found  alive  about  a  mile  inland  at  Deerness  (Orkney) 
on  15th  December.  A  large  proportion  of  the  records  come  from 
inland  localities — on  12th  December  one  was  found  alive  near 
Perth  (i.  191 5,  22),  and  one,  alive  but  exhausted,  at  Rosslynlea, 
700  feet  above  sea-level  and  8f  miles  from  the  nearest  sea  (i.  19 15, 
23).  Next  day  a  dead  Little  Auk  was  found  near  Bridge  of 
Earn  (i.  191 5,  22),  and  on  the  14th  one  was  found  dead  at 
Friarton,  near  Perth  (I.e.),  and  one  dead,  and  another  alive 
at  Torrance,  Stirlingshire  (i.  19 15,  95)-  The  15th  and 
1 6th  bring  many  records;  on  the  former  date  single  birds  were 
found  dead  at  Kilmacolm  (i.  1915,  95),  Duncrub  Park  near  Dunning 
(i.  1915,  22),  Arden,  Loch  Lomond  (I.e.),  Tarrance  of  Campsie  (I.e.), 
Liberton  (i.  1915,  23),  Bonnyside  Farm,  Loch  Ardinning,  near 
Strathblane  (i.  191 5,  95),  and  on  the  14th  or  15th  at  Glenorchard 
(I.e.),  near  Stidreggs,  Beattock  (I.e.),  and  at  Kinnelhead,  Beattock 
(I.e.).  On  the  i6th  Little  Auks  are  recorded  from  Luss,  Loch 
Lomond  (i.  1915,  22),  Falkirk  (I.e.),  Ayr  (I.e.),  Toxside,  near  Rose- 
bery  (i.  1915,  23),  Fordoun,  Kincardineshire  (about  this  time.  I.e.), 
Orchill  Moor,  Braco  (I.e.),  Dunipace,  and  Polmaise.  After  this  date 
the  records  become  much  fewer ;  there  are  a  good  many  notes  of 
Little  Auks  being  found  dead,  but  these  were  probably  driven  in  at 
the  time  of  the  gale  and  not  picked  up  till  a  few  days  later.  In  the 
Field  oi  2nd  January  1915,  p.  41,  two  are  reported  as  having  been 
caught  in  Fasnakyle  Forest,  Inverness-shire,  20  miles  inland  from 
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the  Beauly  Firth  "last  week."  Curiously  enough,  when  the  rush 
elsewhere  was  over,  Little  Auks  are  recorded  as  more  plentiful  in 
our  Northern  Isles ;  on  1 7th  December  five  are  reported  at  Deer- 
ness,  and  a  few  arrived  at  Fair  Isle,  a  few  were  still  at  the  latter 
station  on  i8th  and  21st  December,  one  at  Whalsay  Skerries  on 
19th  December,  and  "many"  at  sea  off  Fair  Isle  on  22nd  and 
24th  December. 

The  Puffin,  Fratercula  ardica  arctica. — Two  Puffins  were 
found  dead  on  the  shore  at  Devaar  on  29th  January.  Arrivals  at 
breeding  haunts  are  reported  from  19th  March  to  26th  April,  while 
departures  took  place  between  9th  August  and  8th  September. 
Several  Puffins  were  washed  ashore  dead  by  the  great  gale  between 
loth  and  i6th  December  at  Golspie  and  St  Andrews. 

The  Corncrake,  Crex  crex. — The  first  records  for  the  season 
come  from  Dalgowan  (Kirkcudbrightshire),  on  17th  April,  Darvel 
(Clyde)  on  the  21st  (2.  vi.  91),  Beith  (I.e.)  and  Glenorchard  on  the 
25th,  and  Broughton  and  Duns  next  day.  After  this,  notes  of  the 
arrival  of  Corncrakes  come  plentifully  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
some  high  inland  localities  not  receiving  their  quota  till  mid-May, 
On  30th  April/ 1  st  May  one  was  killed  at  the  lantern  of  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  Corncrakes  were  first  reported  in  the  Outer  Hebrides 
(Galson)  and  Shetland  (Fair  Isle)  on  5th  May,  and  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  on  22nd  May  (i.  1915,  37).  Last  heard  at  Craignish  (Argyll) 
on  27th  July,  several  at  Galson  (O.H.)  on  9th  September,  single 
birds  at  Glasserton  on  nth  and  Butt  of  Lewis  on  25th,  28th 
and  30th  September  (i.  1915,  37);  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  2nd 
November,  Galson  on  25th  November  and  Darvel  (Clyde)  on  13th 
December. 

The  Spotted  Crake,  Porzana  porzana. — One  was  shot  at 
Fetlar,  Shetland,  on  19th  October  (i.  19 14,  288).     See  p.   155. 

The  Water-rail,  Rallus  aquaticus  aquaticus. — Single  birds 
are  recorded  from  Fair  Isle  on  2nd  and  23rd  January,  15th 
February,  loth  March  and  9th  and  loth  April,  from  Galson  (O.H.) 
on  9th,  loth  and  14th  January,  Corsemalzie  on  i6th  January  and 
26th  February,  Sule  Skerry  on  loth  March,  and  South  Ronaldshay 
on  23rd  March,  while  on  nth  April  two  visited  Fair  Isle.  From 
1 2th  October  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there  are  a  good  many  records 
of  one  or  two  Water-rails  on  the  move.  The  notes  refer  chiefly  to 
the  Northern  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides,  but  they  are  also  reported 
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from    the   lanterns    of   Little  Ross  and   the  Rhinns  of  Islay,  and 
from  various  localities  in  Forth  and  Solway. 

The  Moor-hen,  Gallmula  chloropus  chloropus. — A  Moor-hen 
appeared  on  Fair  Isle  on  21st  May,  one  was  at  the  Rhinns  of  Islay 
lantern  on  22nd  October,  and  one  was  caught  in  a  culvert  at  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  on  20th  November. 

The  Coot,  FuHca  atra  atra. — One  arrived  at  Lerwick  on  7th 
February,  two  were  there  next  day,  and  seventeen  by  22nd  March. 
By  22nd  November  only  three  were  left  out  of  about  forty  on  Loch 
Stiapavat,  near  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 

The  Capercailzie,  Tetrao  urogallus  rirogalhis. — One  was  shot 
at  Ardlarach,  Tain,  Ross-shire,  on  23rd  October. 
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Blackcap,  156,  157,  173,  196. 

Bluethroat,  151. 

Bluethroat,  Red-spotted,  154,  204. 

Brambling,  163,  183. 

Bullfinch,  Northern,  152,  182. 

Bunting,  Corn-,  166,  183. 

Bunting,  Lapland,  152,  184. 

Bunting,  Little,  151. 

Bunting,  Ortolan,  151,  152,  184. 

Bunting,  Reed-,  184. 

Bunting,  Snow-,  170,  171,  185. 

Bunting,  Yellow,  184. 

Buzzard,  211. 

Buzzard,  Rough-legged,  211. 


Capercaillie,  236. 
Chaffinch,  182. 
Chiffchaff,  157,  160,  192. 
Chiffchafif,  Northern,  153,  192. 
ChiiTchaff,  Siberian,  153,  192. 
Coot,  158,  236. 
Cormorant,  165. 
Corncrake,  157,  235. 
Crake,  Spotted,  155,  235. 
Crossbill,  149,  152,  182. 
Crow,  Carrion,  177,  178. 
Crow,    Grey     or     Hooded. 

Hoodie. 
Cuckoo,  173,  209. 
Curlew,  160,  165,  169,  170,  228. 
as? 


See 


Dipper,  159. 

Diver,  Black-throated,  2ig. 

Diver,  Great  Northern,  219 

Diver,  Red-throated,  220. 

Dotterel,  174,  221, 

Dove,  Stock,  160,  161,  220. 

Dove,  Turtle,  220. 

Duck,  Long-tailed,  163,  216. 

Duck,  Tufted,  215. 

Dunlin,  160,  161,  225. 


Eider,  158,  160,  163,  168,  216, 


Falcon,  Greenland,  154,  210. 
Fieldfare,  162,  197,  198. 
Flycatcher,  Pied,  157,  160,  192. 
Flycatcher,  Red-breasted,  151. 
Flycatcher,  Spotted,  159,  161,  173, 

191. 
Fulmar,  157,  160,  161,  168,  218. 
Fulmar,  "Blue,"  167. 


Gadwall,  162,  214. 
Gannet,  160,  162,  163,  217. 
Goatsucker,  162,  209. 
Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  227. 
Godwit,  Black-tailed,  155,  228. 
Goldcrest,  190,  191, 
Goldeneye,  163,  215,  216 
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Goldfinch,  156,  163,  180, 

Goosander,  217. 

Goose,  Barnacle,  213. 

Goose,  Bean,  212. 

Goose,  Brent,  213. 

Goose,  Grey,  212. 

Goose,  Grey-lag,  163,  212. 

Goose,  Pink-footed,  212. 

Goose,  White-fronted,  212. 

Grebe,  Great  Crested,  156,  219. 

Grebe,  Little,  158,  219. 

Grebe,  Red-necked,  155,  168,  219. 

Grebe,  Slavonian,  219, 

Greenfinch,  162,  167,  180. 

Greenshank,  161,  227. 

Grey-hen,  159. 

Grosbeak,  Scarlet,  151. 

Grouse,  159,  160,  169. 

Grouse,  Black,  169. 

Guillemot,  157,  160,  233, 

Guillemot,  Black,  159,  233. 

Gull,  158,  169 

Gull,  Black-headed,   157,  158,   169, 

231. 
Gull,  Common,  232. 
Gull,  Glaucous,  163,  164,  169,  232. 
Gull,  Great  Black-backed,  169. 
Gull,  Herring,  157,  160,  169. 
Gull,  Iceland,  163,  232. 
Gull,  Lesser  Black-backed,  232. 
Gull,  Little,  155,  231. 


H 

Hawfinch,  158,  180. 
Hawk,  Sparrow-,  168,  211. 
Heron,  159,  160,  161,  211. 
Hobby,  154,  210. 
Hoodie,  158,  163,  177. 


L 


Lapwing,  159,   164,  165,   170,  223, 

224. 
Lark,  Shore-,  152,  186. 
Lark,  Sky-,  170,  171,  1S5,  1S6. 
Linnet,  156,  163,  181,  182, 


M 

Magpie,  159. 

Mallard,  162,  165,  167,  213. 
Mallard  x  Wigeon,  156. 
Martin,  House-,  157,  207. 
Martin,  Sand-,  208. 
Merganser,  217. 
Merlin,  210. 
Moorhen,  158,  236 


N 


Nightjar.     See  Goatsucker. 


O 


Ortolan.     See  Bunting,  Ortolan. 

Osprey,  154,  211. 

Ouzel,  Ring-,  161,  168,  200. 

Owl,  Barn,  156. 

Owl,  Brown,  168. 

Owl,  Long-eared,  159,  209,  210. 

Owl,  Short-eared,  160,  210. 

Owl,  Tawny,  159,  168. 

Oystercatcher,  165,  170,  221. 


Jackdaw,  178. 


K 


Kestrel,  211. 

Kingfisher,  160,  209. 

Kittiwake,  157,  160,  162,  169,  232, 

233- 
Knot,  225. 


Partridge,  159,  160. 

Peregrine,  210. 

Petrel,  Fork-tailed,  218. 

Petrel,  Storm-,  218. 

Pheasant,  169. 

Pigeon,  Wood-,   162,  163,  168,  169, 

220. 
Pintail,  215. 

Pipit,  Meadow-,  170,  187. 
Pipit,  Rock-,  158,  167,  187. 
Pipit,  Tree-,  173,  186,  187. 
Plover,  Golden,  160,  167,  168,  170, 

222. 
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Plover,  Grey,  223. 

Plover,  Ringed,  160,  170,  221,  222. 

Pochard,  162,  215. 


R 


Raven,  160,  167,  177. 
Razorbill,  157,  160,  233. 
Redbreast,  159,  164,  204,  205. 
Redbreast,  British,  205. 
Redbreast,  Continental,  205. 
Redpoll,  Mealy,  170,  181. 
Redshank,  160,  164,  165,  227. 
Redstart,    156,   157,   161,   167,   173, 

203,  204. 
Redstart,  Black,  154,  173,  204. 
Redwing,  162,  163,  199,  200. 
Robin.     See  Redbreast. 
Rook,  158,  159,  170,  178. 
Ruff,  224. 


Sanderling,  225. 
Sandgrouse,  149. 
Sandpiper,  Common,  160,  226. 
Sandpiper,  Curlew,  225. 
Sandpiper,  Green,  155,  226,  227. 
Sandpiper,  Purple,  226. 
Sandpiper,  Wood,  155,  226. 
Scart.     See  Shag. 
Scaup,  215. 
Scoter,  Common,  216. 
Scoter,  Velvet,  217. 
Serin,  152,  182. 
Shag,  158,  159,  160. 
Shearwater,  Great,  155,  218. 
Shearwater,  Manx,  218. 
Sheldrake,  213. 
Shelduck,  Ruddy,  154,  213. 
Shrike,  Great  Grey,  191. 
Shrike,  Red-backed,  173,  191. 
Shoveller,  215. 
Siskin,  181. 
Skua,  Arctic,  233. 
Skua,  Great,  233. 
Smew,  154,  217. 
Snipe,  164,  229,  230. 
Snipe,  Jack,  174,  230. 
Sparrow,  Hedge-,  167,  205. 
Sparrow,  British  Hedge-,  206. 
Sparrow,  Continental  Hedge-,  154, 
205,  206. 


Sparrow,  House-,  158,  161,  166. 
Sparrow,  Tree-,  156,   157,  161,  163, 

183. 
Starling,   159,    164,    166,    167,   170, 

171,  178,  179- 
Stint,  Little,  155,  225. 
Stonechat,  156,  170,  203. 
Swallow,  157,  162,  206,  207. 
Swan,  212. 
Swan,  Bewick's,  212. 
Swan,  Whooper,  212 
Swift,  173,  208. 


Teal,  214. 

Tern,  172. 

Tern,  Arctic,  161,  231. 

Tern,  Common,  161,  162,  231. 

Tern,  Lesser,  158. 

Tern,  Sandwich,  166,  231. 

Thrush,  159,  168,  170,  198,  199. 

Thrush,  British,  165,  198,  199. 

Thrush,  Continental,  198,  199. 

Thrush,  Missel,  159,  164,  198. 

Titmouse,  Continental  Great,  150, 

153,  164,  175,  190- 
Titmouse,  Willow,  161,  162. 
Turnstone,  224. 
Twite,  158,  162,  166,  181. 


W 

Wagtail,  Blue-headed,  153,  188. 
Wagtail,  Grey,  161,  188. 
Wagtail,  Grey-headed,  153,  188. 
Wagtail,  Pied,  161,  166,   168,  170, 

189. 
Wagtail,  White,  173,  188,  189. 
Wagtail,  Yellow,  188. 
Warbler,  Aquatic,  149,  151,  195. 
Warbler,  Barred,  154,  195. 
Warbler,  Garden,  159,  195. 
Warbler,  Grasshopper,  159,  194. 
Warbler,  Icterine,  154,  195. 
Warbler,  Marsh-,  153,  194. 
Warbler,  Reed-,  153,  194. 
Warbler,  Sedge-,  194,  195. 
Warbler,  Willow-,  173,  193. 
Warbler,    Wood-,    156,    161,    162, 

194. 
Warbler,  Yellow-browed,  153,  194. 
Water-rail,  235. 
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Waxwing,  149,  153,  162,  191. 
Wheatear,  157,  168,  173,  201,  202. 
Wheatear,  Greater,  168,  202. 
Whimbrel,  163,  229. 
Whinchat,  173,  202,  203. 
Whitethroat,  173,  196. 
Whitethroat,  Lesser,  173,  197. 
Wigeon,  161,  162,  214. 
Woodcock,  150,  157,  160,  162,  165, 
167,  171,  173)  230. 


Woodpecker,  Great  Spotted,  158, 

160,  161. 
Wren,  206. 
Wryneck,  309. 


Yellow-hammer. 
Yellow. 


See     Buntmg, 


JlSk 


{Authors  are  responsible  for  nomenclature  used.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  anti-fly  campaign  is  still  being  vigorously  prosecuted, 
especially  in  America,  where  several  important  papers  have 
been  recently  published,  devising  practical  methods  of 
control.  The  latest  one,  by  R.  H.  Hutchison,^  bears  for  its 
title,  "  A  Maggot  Trap  in  Practical  Use :  an  Experiment 
in  House-fly  Control,"  and  is  well  worth  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  farmers  and  others  who  have  to  deal  with  large 
accumulations  of  such  refuse  as  may  favour  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  fly.  The  experiments  described  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  something  like  98  per  cent,  of  the  larvae  found 
in  manure  heaps,  and  the  trap  devised  is  simple  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  claimed 
that  the  conditions  which  render  the  trap  most  effective 
also  tend  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  manure.  The  con- 
struction of  the  trap  is  based  upon  the  recently  discovered 
fact  that  the  grubs  just  before  pupating  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  wander  from  the  particular  place  where  they 
have  fed.  Briefly,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  concrete  floor 
surrounded  by  a  rim  or  wall  4  inches  high,  with  an  outlet 
pipe  at  one  corner  (closed  with  a  plug  of  soft  wood)  leading 
into  a  cistern.  Over  this  floor  is  built  an  open  platform 
supported  on  legs  a  foot  high,  and  consisting  of  narrow  strips 
of  wood  nailed  an  inch  apart  and  stretching  over  the  whole 
width  of  the   trap.     Each    day's    production    of  manure    is 

'  Bulletin  No.  200,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture^  May  4,  1914. 
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heaped  on  the  platform,  beginning  at  one  end,  and  the  pile  is 
maintained  at  a  height  of  from  ^h  to  4  feet,  and  regularly 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  concrete  basin  below  is  kept 
filled  with  water,  so  that  when  the  maggots  are  fully  grown 
and  crawl  out  of  the  manure,  they  drop  through  the  platform 
and  are  drowned.  They  are  collected  once  a  week  or  oftener 
by  draining  the  basin  through  a  strainer  fixed  at  the  end 
of  the  outlet  pipe ;  the  latter  is  then  plugged  up  again 
and  the  water  pumped  back  into  the  basin.  A  perusal  of 
this  paper  shows  that  the  control  of  house-fly  reproduction, 
even  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  use  of  a  trap  of  the  nature 
described,  together  with  the  systematic  treatment  of  large 
accumulations  of  manure,  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  fertilising  value  of 
the  dung  is  much  more  effectively  maintained  than  by  the 
careless,  unmethodical  treatment  so  often  in  vogue. 

In  Miss  Laura  Florence's  third  Report  on  the  Food  of 
Birds,^  the  results  are  given  of  the  examination  of  891  birds, 
representing  40  species.  This  valuable  contribution  to  an 
important  subject  is  uniform  in  plan  with  the  two  previous 
Reports,  the  contents  of  each  bird's  stomach  being  given 
in  detail,  while  a  summary  is  given  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  devoured  by  each  species.  The  most  important 
birds  dealt  with  are  the  Rook,  Starling,  various  Gulls,  and 
the  Chaffinch.  In  the  case  of  the  last-named,  about  42  per 
cent,  of  the  food  consisted  of  cereals,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
seeds  of  weeds,  and  about  29  per  cent,  of  insects.  The 
food  of  the  Starling  was  found  to  be  mainly  of  an  insect 
nature  (about  58  per  cent.),  but  bolh  beneficial  and  noxious 
species  are  devoured.  Of  Rooks,  292  specimens  were 
examined,  the  results  showing  that  the  species  "  undoubtedly 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  cereal  crops  in  the  spring 
months,  and  later  it  attacks  potatoes."  Both  harmful  and 
beneficial  insects  are  also  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and 
there  is  as  )et  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
economic  status  of  this  common   bird. 

The  second  portion   of  James  Waterston's  "  Account  of 

'   Tni/is.    Hi^lilaud  and  Agric.    Soc,  Scofland,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.   1-53 
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the  Bird-lice  of  the  Genus  Docophonis  (Mallophaga)  found 
on  British  Auks"^  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the 
morphology  of  the  male  genitalia.  The  terminology  of 
the  various  portions  of  these  organs  is  carefully  explained, 
an  excellent  drawing  is  given  of  the  apparatus  in  each 
species,  while  a  key,  enabling  any  of  the  forms  to  be 
identified  from  these  organs  alone,  concludes  the  paper. 
The  practical  value  of  this  method  of  determination  may 
be  judged  from  the  author's  statement  that  "so  very  sharply 
defined  indeed  are  the  chitinized  portions  of  these  organs, 
that  it  is  in  many  cases  possible  by  this  means  to  determine 
accurately  mere  fragments  of  insects  so  bleached  and  rubbed 
as  to  be  otherwise  unrecognisable."  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  we  think,  that  the  same  holds  good  in  all  groups 
of  insects.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  little  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  by  the  amateur  \n  preparing  his 
specimens  for  examination,  since  the  process  implies  no 
little  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  dissecting  microscope  and 
accessory  instruments. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  recent 
appeal  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere  for  funds  in  aid  of  the  above 
beds  has  met  with  a  generous  response.  The  splendid  sum  of 
;^i56,  i8s.  6d.  has  been  received,  enabling  three  beds  to  be  endowed. 
The  authorities  have  stated  that  the  greatest  need  is,  at  present,  in 
the  hospitals  at  home.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  name  three 
beds  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Hospitals.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  worthy  cause. 

1  Proceedings^     Royal    Physical    Society,     vol.     xix.,     pp.     171-176 
(May  191 5). 
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THE    BIRDS   OF   RENFREWSHIRE. 

By  John  Robertson  and  T.  Thornton  Mackeith. 
{Continued  from  page  127.) 

TrOGLODYTID/E. 
The  *CoMMON  Wren  is  abundant  everywhere. 

CeRTHIID/E. 

Though  local  as  a  nesting  species,  the  *Tree-Creeper  is  well 

known. 

MOTACILLID^. 

The  *PiED  Wagtail  is  common ;  the  White  Wagtail  is 
observed  on  passage  especially  in  spring;  the  *Grev  Wagtail 
haunts  our  more  rapid  streams;  and  the  *Yellow  Wagtail  is, 
in  summer,  our  commonest  AVagtail  in  certain  districts.  The 
*Tree-pipit,  by  woods  and  rows  of  trees,  is  well  known  from  the 
middle  of  April  onward;  the  *MEAD0w-piriT,  abundant  during 
summer,  is  scarce  from  November  till  March ;  and  the  *Rock- 
pipiT  is  fairly  common  at  all  seasons  along  the  shore,  from  the 
Cloch  Light  to  Wemyss  Bay. 

OrIOLID/E. 

A  Golden  Oriole  was  found  dead  in  a  Port-Glasgow  garden 
on  8th  May  1909,  and  either  the  same  bird  or  another  was  under 
observation  in  a  Kilmacolm  garden,  on  the  two  previous  days. 

Laniid,^. 

From  1865  onwards  there  are  records  of  the  Great  Grey 
Shrike.  Near  Lochwinnoch  one  was  got  in  1868,  two  in  "the 
eighties,"  and  a  fourth  in  1891,  The  latest  record  reaches  us 
through  Lord  Blythswood,  whose  keeper  shot  one  in  January  191 1. 

MUSCICAriD.E. 
The  ^Spotted  Flycatcher  is  well  distributed. 

HIRUNDINID/E. 

The  *Swallow,  *House-martin,  and  *Sand-martin  are 
common,  the  last  named  being  more  local  as  a  nesting  species  than 
the  others. 
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FRINGILLID/E. 

The  *Greenfinch  is  abundant.  The  *Golufinch,  from  being 
very  scarce,  is  now  sHghtly  on  the  increase,  a  few  pairs  nesting 
annually.  The  *Siskin  is  a  fairly  regular  visitor  from  autumn  till 
spring,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  nested  at  Nether  Pollok  one 
season,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  *House-sparrow  is  too 
abundant,  but  of  its  more  interesting  cousin  the  Tree-sparrow  we 
have  only  one  record— two  birds  seen  near  Clarkston  on  30th  July 
1 91 3  by  Mr  Hugh  Wilson,  who  knows  the  bird  well.  The 
*Chaffinch  is  common.  The  Brambling  is  an  erratic  winter 
visitor,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  Twenty  birds  spent  the  whole 
of  January  1914  in  one  small  wood.  The  *Linnet  occurs  in  some 
numbers  in  certain  localities  every  autumn,  but  as  a  nesting  species 
it  is  scarce.  The  Mealy  Redpoll  is  an  uncertain  winter  visitor, 
mostly  in  small  numbers,  though  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  winter 
of  1910-11.  The  *Lesser  Redpoll  is  well  distributed,  and  in 
some  districts  common.  The  *Twite  occurs  in  flocks  in  winter, 
while  a  few  pairs  nest  in  the  uplands.  Away  from  stiff,  clayey  soils, 
the  *BuLLFiNCH  is  not  uncommon.  According  to  the  late  Morris 
Young,  the  Common  Crossbill  was  "  once  not  rare  near  Houston," 
but,  beyond  this  statement,  an  example  of  the  variety  known  as  the 
Parrot  Crossbill,  killed  at  Wemyss  Bay  in  1862  (Gray),  and  a 
wandering  party  seen  near  Hangingshaw  about  1891  (reported  to 
Mr  John  Paterson),  are  the  only  other  occurrences  known  to  us. 
The  *CoRN-BUNTiNG  on  certain  light  soils,  the  *Yellow  Bunting 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  *Reed-bunting  about  still 
waters  and  damp  situations,  are  all  well  known.  The  Snow- 
bunting  is  an  uncertain  winter  visitor,  sometimes  in  considerable 
flocks. 

StURNID/E. 

The  *Starling  is  abundant  everywhere. 

CORVID/E. 

There  are  few  records  of  the  *Jay  during  the  past  half-century, 
whatever  its  status  may  have  been  at  an  earlier  period.  One  was 
taken  in  Stonebyres  Wood,  Eaglesham,  and  another  at  Nether 
Pollok  some  forty  years  ago.  In  1902  a  third  example  was  shot  at 
Caldwell,  where  the  species  had  actually  nested  the  previous  year. 
Another  bird  was  seen  near  Bridge  of  Weir  on  15th  April  1912.  In 
spite  of  a  never-ceasing  persecution  the  *Magpie  is  still  fairly 
numerous,  while  the  *Jackdaw,  a  more  impudent,  if  not  a  greater 
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sinner,  is  common.  We  know  of  a  colony  of  Jackdaws,  of  which 
some  members  have  rather  curious  nests  in  spruce  firs.  These 
nests,  very  large  and  deep,  are  built  of  sticks  externally,  and  most  of 
them  have  a  flat  roof,  with  an  entrance  hole  in  the  roof  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  bird.  The  *Raven  is  now  rare,  but  we  are 
glad  to  say  it  is  not  yet  entirely  banished,  as  there  is  at  least  one 
nest  each  year  in  the  west  of  the  county.  The  *Carrio]s;  Crow 
and  the  *Hooded  Crow  are  both  scarce,  but  a  few  pairs  nest,  and 
sometimes  the  two  species  interbreed ;  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
in  the  Clyde  area.     The  *Rook  is  abundant. 

Alaudid.e. 

The  *Skvlark  is  one  of  our  commonest  species,  particularly  in 
spring  and  summer  on  the  grassy  uplands. 

Cypselid.e, 

The  *SwiFT  is  fairly  common,  arriving  in  the  last  days  of  April 
or  first  in  May. 

Capri  MULGiD.'E. 

The  *NiGHTjAR  is  scarce,  but  it  nests  each  year  in  several 
districts. 

PiCIDyE. 

A  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  vras  obtained  at  Ard^owan  in 
October  186S,  and  another  at  Castlehead,  near  Paisley,  in  1889. 
Drillings  and  borings  of  this  species  were  noticed  in  sallows  at 
Merrylee  and  Williamwood,  Cathcart,  in  the  spring  of  19 14,  but 
the  bird  itself  was  not  recognised. 

[Near  Uarnley  Rifle-range,  in  June  1904,  a  nest  containing 
seven  eggs  wvas  found  in  a  decayed  fir.  We  identified  the  ec"s  as 
Wrynecks',  an  identification  confirmed  by  Dr  Harvie-Brown  with 
regard  to  two  of  them  which  passed  through  his  hands  and  are  now 
in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh  {Annals  of  Scot.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1905,  p.  264).  The  publication  of  the  present  list  in  view, 
these  two  eggs  have  been  carefully  compared  anew  with  authentic 
specimens  of  those  of  the  Wryneck  and  the  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker;  and  "that  they  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  "  is  the  conclusion  now  reached  by  the  editors  of  this 
journal.  Consequently  the  record  quoted  above  is  incorrect,  and 
ought  to  refer  to  this  species  instead  of  to  the  Wryneck.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  mention  that,  though  we  have  absolute  con- 
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fidence  in  our  informant's  statement,  the  eggs  were  not  seen   by  us 
in  situ,  a  fact  which  greatly  impairs  the  value  of  the  record.] 

ALCEDINIDyE. 
The  ^Kingfisher  is  well  known  on  our  streams. 

CORACIID.E. 

A  Roller,  obtained  in  Greenock  Harbour  on  27th  June  1847, 
is  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.  Another  was  shot  at 
Crookston  in  i868.  A  Bee-eater  was  observed  in  August  1869, 
in  the  company  of  Swallows,  on  the  Black  Cart  at  ^^^^.lkinshaw 
(Gray),  and  another  example  occurred  at  Paisley  Moss  about  1872 
(Paisley  MS.  List). 

Upupid.^. 

A  Hoopoe  was  shot  near  Port-Glasgow  in  1863  (Gray). 

CUCULID.E. 

The  *Cucis.oo  is  well  distributed,  especially  in  the  upland 
districts.  Most  Cuckoos'  eggs  that  wc  have  seen  were  in  nests  of 
the  Meadow-pipit,  but  we  have  also  seen  nests  of  the  Sedge-warbler, 
Pied  Wagtail,  Greenfinch,  and  Reed-bunting  used. 

Strigid.e. 

A  few  pairs  of  the  *Barn-owl  nest  all  over  the  county,  and 
its  numbers  seem  to  be  slightly  on  the  increase.  The  *Long-eared 
Owl  and  the  *TaWx\y  Owl  are  found  in  fair  numbers  as  breeding 
species,  while  the  Short-eared  Owl  is  known  only  as  a  winter  visitor 
to  the  moorlands.  Two  specimens  of  the  Snowy  Owl  were  shot 
in  December  1863  ;  one  at  Pollokshields,  the  other  at  Port-Glasgow; 
and  of  the  American  Hawk-owl,  one  in  November  1868  and  a 
second  in  December  1871  were  obtained  at  Greenock  (Gray). 

Falcon  iD.E. 

An  example  of  the  Hen  -  harrier  was  shot  at  Blythswood 
(Paisley  MS.  List),  and  one  was  seen  at  the  Glen  Moss,  Kilmacolm, 
some  years  ago.  Dr  Johnstone  Macfie  writes  to  us  :  "On  7th  April 
1906,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Hen-harrier  and  the 
so-called  Ring-tail  flying  over  the  heather  and  the  rocks  here 
(Inverkip).     They  did  not  seem  to  be  hunting  in  the  usual  way, 
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but  to  my  mind  seem  to  be  prospecting  for  nesting — a  very  pretty 
sight."  Mackeith  saw  a  male  near  Kilmacolm  on  3rd  April  1914. 
A  pair  of  Common  Buzzards  spent  the  winter  of  191 2-13  on 
Ardgowan  Estate,  but  left  when  the  nesting  season  came  round. 
We  are  pleased  to  record  that  Mr  M 'Alpine,  the  head  keeper,  gave 
his  assistants  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  this  pair  of  fine  birds. 
A  Rough-legged  Buzzard  from  Langbank  was  exhibited  to  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow  on  27th  November  1906.  A 
Golden  Eagle  was  observed  flying  over  Paisley  in  midsummer 
1869  (Paisley  MS.  List),  and  Mr  Wm.  Watson  saw  a  pair  hunting 
the  Linwood  Moss  about  1893.  In  spite  of  unremitting  persecution 
the  *Sparrow-hawk  still  nests  in  fair  numbers.  There  is  only 
one  record  of  the  Honey-buzzard,  one  shot  near  Paisley  in 
1874  (Paisley  MS.  List).  Passing  examples  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  are  seen  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
the  latest  occurrences  being  in  19 13  and  1914.  A  few  pairs  of 
*Merlins  still  nest,  but  the  *Kestrel  is  more  numerous,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  when  occasionally  several  birds  may  be  seen  in  the 
air  at  the  same  time.  On  19th  May  191 1,  Mr  Thomas  Malloch 
picked  up  dead  near  Loch  Thorn  a  male  Osprey,  which  had 
evidently  been  hit  by  a  rifle-shot  without  being  bagged.  This  is 
the  only  authentic  occurrence  of  which  we  know,  although  we  have 
heard  something  about  the  bird  being  seen  about  Castle-Semple 
Loch  in  the  long  ago. 

Pelicanid^. 

Except  in  the  nesting  season  the  Cormorant  is  fairly  common 
along  the  shore,  some  birds  ascending  the  river  Clyde  as  far  as 
Bishopton  House.  Inland,  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  there  have 
been  at  least  ten  occurrences  in  some  half-dozen  parishes.  Its 
smaller  relative,  the  Shag,  though  less  numerous,  occurs  regularly 
inshore  from  Wemyss  B^y  to  the  Cloch  Light  at  the  same  season, 
but,  according  to  Gray,  in  his  time  it  was  numerous  in  autumn  as 
far  up  as  Dumbarton.  The  late  Morris  Young  informed  Mr  John 
Paterson  of  the  occurrence  of  an  example  at  Glanderston  Dam  — 
the  only  inland  record.  The  Gannet  is  common  at  certain  seasons 
along  the  coast,  at  times  coming  up  to  Port-Glasgow.  Inland, 
Robertson  saw  a  party  of  six  pass  over  near  Thornliebank  on  29th 
June  1892;  the  season  and  the  number  are  alike  remarkable; 
single  birds  have  been  obtained  in  Mearns,  Kilbarchan,  and 
Houston  parishes,  and  one  was  seen  flying  over  Houston  in 
January   19 14. 
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ARDEID/E. 

The  only  heronry  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  remaining  in 
Renfrewshire  is  at  Ardgowan,  where  about  eight  pairs  of  the 
^Common  Heron  nest  annually.  In  various  other  localities  a 
nest  or  two  may  be  found  in  some  seasons,  and  the  bird  itself  is 
not  uncommon,  either  singly,  or  in  small  parties  up  to  fourteen 
birds.  Another  member  of  the  family,  the  so-called  Coimimon 
Bittern,  has  visited  us  at  long  intervals.  One,  which  was  in  the 
small  collection  formerly  in  Castle-Semple  House,  was  shot  about 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  Aird  meadow,  at  the  head  of  Castle-Semple 
Loch ;  a  second  is  recorded  from  Linwood  Moss  (Paisley  MS. 
List) ;  and  a  third  was  shot  in  the  county  by  the  father  of  Mr  A. 
Fulton  Craig,  but  the  locality  is  not  now  definitely  known. 

PlIfENICOPTERID.-E. 

[A  Flamingo,  which  frequented  both  the  Dumbartonshire  and 
Renfrewshire  shores  of  the  estuary  during  September  and  October 
1910,  was  slain  near  Port-Glasgow,  and  its  remains  now  repose  in 
the  M'Lean  Museum,  Greenock.  It  may  or  it  may  not  have  been 
an  "escape."] 

Anatid.e. 

Flocks  of  "  Grey  "  Geese  are  frequently  observed  flying  overhead, 
and,  at  times,  on  inland  sheets  of  water.  The  largest  flock  we  know 
of,  estimated  at  "several  hundreds,"  passed  over  Uplawmoor  on 
4th  November  1908.  When  this  flock  flew  over,  the  gabbling  of 
the  birds  was  so  great  that  the  whole  village  turned  out  to  see  what 
was  "up."  But  when  we  come  to  specific  identity  our  information 
is  very  meagre.  Gray  wrote,  "  The  Gray-lag,  Bean-,  Pink-footed, 
and  White-fronted  Geese  have  all  occurred  on  the  Clyde  at  rare 
intervals."  One  or  two  Pink-footed  and  a  White-fronted,  killed 
on  the  estuary  in  the  winter  of  1867-8,  are  recorded  by  him,  and 
the  latter  species  occurred  twice  at  Castle-Semple  in  Mr  M'Arthur's 
time.^  An  example  of  the  Bean -goose  was  shot  on  Eaglesham 
Estate  in  February  1907,  and  thirteen  passed  over  Balgray  Reservoir 
on  13th  October  191 2.  The  Bernacle  Goose  was  formerly  a 
winter  visitor  in  large  flocks  to  the  grass-banks  of  the  Clyde  Estuary, 

1  Mr  M'Arlhur  was  gamekeeper  on  Castle-Scniplc  Ebtate  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty-eight  years  prior  to  1910.  Fortunately  he  kept  a  list  of  everything  shot 
during  that  time. 
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but  it  is  not  so  nowadays.  On  ist  January  1895,  Major  Lea-Birch 
"hit,  but  failed  to  bag,  a  Bernacle  Goose,  the  only  Goose  of  any 
kind  I  met  with  on  the  Langbank  foreshore  during  six  seasons " ; 
but  Mr  M'Arthur  tells  us  that  this  species  is  a  regular  winter  visitor 
to  Castle-Semple  Loch.  Mr  Gilmour,  in  October  1882,  shot  some 
out  of  twenty-five  which  he  saw  on  Einend  Loch,  and  in  October 
1887,  he  counted  thirty  flying  south-east  over  his  Eaglesham  Estate. 
Mr  Peter  Goodfellow  noted  two  on  Balgray  Reservoir  in  October 
1910.  Of  the  Brent  Goose  we  have  but  one  record,  a  bird  of 
the  light-breasted  race  observed  by  Robertson  at  Balgray  on  ist 
January   191 1. 

Of  the  Swans,  several  examples  of  the  Whooper  were  shot  early 
in  187 1  on  Castle-Semple  Loch  (Gray),  where,  Mr  M'Arthur  assures 
us,  this  species  is  still  an  irregular  visitor,  while  the  smaller  Bewick's 
Swan  comes  every  winter.  Mr  Thomas  Malloch  saw  four  of  the 
latter  species  there  in  March  1912,  Mackeith  thirteen  flying  south 
over  Caldwell  on  31st  December  1906,  and  at  Giffnock,  next  day, 
Robertson  saw  a  single  bird  pass.  The  *Mute  Swan  is  found  on 
certain  lochs  and  ponds  all  the  year  round,  and  a  few  immigrants 
may  be  noticed  in  winter. 

Among  surface-feeding  Ducks,  the  ^Common  Sheld-duck  is 
abundant  on  the  Clyde,  between  Erskine  and  Langbank,  and  less 
numerous  from  the  Cloch  Light  to  Wemyss  Bay.  Scarce  or  absent 
in  winter,  it  begins  to  leturn  early  in  the  year,  nesting  from  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  back  several  miles  inland.  Li  1906  there  was  a 
nest  in  a  rabbit-burrow  on  Kilmacolm  Golf  Course.  Further  inland 
it  has  occurred  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  mostly  in  autumn,  at  Nether 
Pollok,  Balgray  (frequently),  and  Eaglesham.  The  *Mallard  is 
common.  The  Gadwall  is  rare.  One  formerly  in  the  Castle- 
Semple  collection  was  shot  on  the  loch  there,  while  another  was 
seen  in  the  "eighties"  (Mr  M'Arthur).  Major  Lea-Birch  shot  a 
male  on  the  Clyde  above  Langbank  in  January  1897,  one  was 
obtained  on  Eaglesham  Estate  in  December  1904,  and  Mackeith 
saw  three  on  Loch  Libo  on  i8th  October  iqoS. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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NESTING  OF  THE  GANNET  IN  SHETLAND:  AN 
EXTENSION  OF  ITS  BREEDING  RANGE. 

By  John  S.  Tulloch. 

The  Gannet  is  extending  its  breeding  range,  a  few  birds 
having  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  Noiip  of  Noss,  Bressay. 
The  first  of  the  colonists  were  seen  on  the  7th  of  May,  and 
began  nesting  operations,  four  nests  being  constructed.  I 
hope  the  birds  will  have  a  good  season,  and  this  is  likely,  as 
there  will  be  fewer  people  to  molest  them,  no  person  being 
allowed  to  land  without  a  permit  from  the  senior  naval 
officer.  In  addition,  all  visitors  must  submit  to  be  searched 
by  the  watcher,  if  required.  This  right  of  search  will  be 
very  beneficial,  as  it  will  act  as  a  great  deterrent  to  egg- 
collectors.     I  will  send  full  particulars  later. 

[An  extension  of  the  breeding  range  of  the  Gannet 
Vv'ithin  our  area  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  occurrence 
in  the  annals  of  British  ornithology,  for  time  out  of  mind 
it  has  been  confined  to  a  ^ew  well-known  stations.  Hitherto, 
with  one  notable  exception,  the  Bass  Rock,  all  the  British 
nesting  haunts  have  been  restricted  to  isles  in  western 
waters ;  now  we  have  a  second  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
Noup  of  Noss  is  a  precipitous  rock  592  ft.  high,  and 
lies  off  the  east  side  of  Bressay,  which,  in  turn,  lies  east 
of  Lerwick.  Mr  Tulloch's  most  important  communication 
did  not  reach  us  until  29th  May,  and  was  hence  too  late 
for  the  June  number  of  our  magazine,  and  the  July  number 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  report  on  ornithology.  We 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  full  report  he 
kindly  promises  to  send  us  for  publication. — Eds.] 
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LEPIDOPTERA,  HYMENOPTERA,  NEUROPTERA, 
AND  SIPHONAPTERA  COLLECTED  IN  TPIE 
OUTER  HEBRIDES  IN   1914. 

By  Hugh  Scott,  M.A.  (Cantab  ),  F.L.S  ,  F.E.S,,  Curator  in  Ento- 
mology in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  Jul)-  of  last  year  a  party  of  zoologists  from  Cambridge 
spent  about  three  weeks  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Mr  F. 
Balfour- Browne,  the  originator  of  the  expedition,  has  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  study  of  the  Aquatic  Coleoptera 
in  the  current  volume  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  (January, 
March,  April,  and  May  191 5).  He  describes  the  localities 
visited  {op.  cit.,  p.  14  sgq.),  which  were  the  undulating,  peat- 
covered  district  round  Barvas  in  the  north  of  Lewis,  and 
the  more  mountainous  neighbourhood  of  Tarbert,  Harris, 
in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  bulk  of  the  insects  mentioned 
here  were  found  in  the  northern  locality. 

In  addition  to  the  Aquatic  Coleoptera,  a  number  of  other 
beetles  were  collected  by  Mr  G.  B.  Hony,  but  as  that  gentle- 
man is  serving  at  the  front  he  has  been  unable  to  determine 
the  material.  A  series  of  Diptera  was  obtained  by  Mr  C.  G. 
Lamb,  who  has  sent  records  of  the  species  to  Mr  Grimshaw 
for  publication  in  connection  with  his  paper  on  Hebridean 
flies.  The  remainder  of  the  insect- material  consists  of 
Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Neuroptera  (s.l.),  and  Siphon- 
aptera,  all  of  which  have  been  determined,  as  given  belov/, 
by  specialists,  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  their 
kind  help. 

Lepidoptera. — These  have  been  determined  by  ]\Ir  P.  A. 
Buxton,  who  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  list  (the  material 
was  mostly  collected  by  G.  B.  Hony) : — Pieris  brassiccc,  Epinephele 
j?/?iina  {jaiiira),  Polxoiuniatits  icnrus^  Ncmeophila  plafttaginis, 
Agrotis  vestigialis,  A.  porphyrea  {sirigula),  Xylophasia  monoglypha 
(black  forms,  intermediates  of  several  shades,  and  type  forms  were 
all  fairly  common),  Charivas  gravii?ns,  PInsia  gamma,  Camffo- 
gramma  hilineafa   (the   only   specimen   is    rather   dark   and    rather 
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strongly  banded),  Coremia  imimtata,  Eupithecia  natiota,  Crafiilms 
n/l/)ic//its,  CEcophora  pscudospretei/a,  Siinre.this  oxycanthella.  Larvae 
of  Nyssia  zonaria  were  preserved  and  subsequently  identified, 
Mr  C.  G.  Lamb  notices  that  "  the  larvae  were  present  in  myriads 
on  the  sand-hills  near  Barvas.  They  were  often  blown  into  hollows 
in  such  numbers  as  to  hide  the  ground.  They  were  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  The  vegetation  in  these  places  was  extremely 
mixed,  and  included  conspicuously  Fetasites,  wild  carrot,  and  a 
species  of  rue.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  plants  were  especially 
attacked.  Lepidoptera  in  general  were  scarce  in  the  district,  and 
very  few  species  of  Geometr^x  were  seen."  The  record  of  A'  zonaria 
is  interesting.  The  species  has  been  taken  in  Skye  and  Tiree  {fide 
South),  and  is  a  typical  sand-dune  species.^ 

HvMENOPTERA  cHALASTROCASTRA  (Sawflies). — Thesc  havc  been 
determined  by  the  Rev.  F.  I).  Morice,  who  states  that  they  are  all 
quite  common  forms.  The  material  is  as  follows  : — Tenthredo  afra, 
Linn.,  var.  scopolii,  Lep.,  5  c?  >  9  ?  (including  one  pair  in  coiti/), 
all  4th  to  5th  July;  AUantiis  araiatus,  Forst.,  3  (J ,  5  9)  3rd  to 
8th  July;  Pachyncntahis  diiellatus^  Lep.,  2  (? ,  2  9  J  Dolcrus  ceneiis 
Hartig,  i  $. 

HvMENOPTERA  ACULEATA. — Thcsc  are  represented  in  the  col- 
lection only  by  three  species  of  Humble  Bees,  determined  by 
Ur  R.  C.  L.  Perkins: — (i.)  Bonidi/s  litcoriim,  Linn.,  frequently 
regarded  as  a  race  of  B.  terrestris,  but  I  follow  Sladen  in  treating 
it  as  a  distinct  species.  Li  his  book  {The  Humble  Bee,  p.  16 1), 
Sladen  states  that  hicoruvi  is  common  over  almost  the  entire 
kingdom,  but  especially  abundant  in  the  North,  though  not 
recorded  from  Shetland,  (ii.)  Boiiduis  jonellus,  Kirby,  var.  nivalis. 
Smith  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Boinbus  nivalis,  Dahlb.) :  this 
form  was  described  from  Shetland,  and  Perkins  considers  the  2  $ 
from  Lewis  as  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  original  Shetland 
form,  but  as  extremely  close.  Sladen  (p.  168)  states  that  a  male  of 
this  form  was  taken  in  Harris  by  Dale;  and  that  specimens  from 
Orkney  resemble,  not  var.  7iivalis,  but  the  ordinary  English  form 
o{  jonellus.  (iii.)  Bomhus  muscoruju,  Linn.,  var.  smitJiianus,V^\\\\.Q.: 
this  form  differs  from  ordinary  muscorinn  in  various  ways,  but  most 
strikingly  in  that  the  hairs  of  the  under-side  and  legs  in  the  queen 
and  worker  (and  to  a  less  extent  in   the  male)  are   black  instead 

*  This  species  was  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  western  shore  of  South 
Uist  in  June  1910  by  P.  II.  Grimshaw — vide  Aim.  Scol.  Nat.  Hist.,  1910,  p.  215. 
A.  F.  Griffith  has  also  recorded  it  as  "  abundant  on  the  '  machars  '  (sandy  pastures) 
along  the  western  coasts  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  "  {^Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1900,  p.  41). 
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of  pale.  Var.  smithianus  occurs  in  Lewis,  Shetland,  and  Norway ; 
but  in  Orkney  the  specimens  are  intermediate  between  it  and 
typical  nmscoriiin — compare  the  case  o{ jone/h/s,  above.  An  inter- 
mediate between  typical  iinisconDn  and  var.  smithianus  has  also 
been  taken  in  Scilly  {teste  Sladen,  p.  200),  and  Perkins  states 
(in  lit.)  that  a  worker  approaching  smithianus  was  once  taken  at 
Dover.  Seven  queens  of  suiithiauus  were  brought  back  from 
Lewis.     In  Shetland  Mr  Morice  found  it  nesting  in  stone  walls. ^ 

Trichoptera. — The  following  species  were  determined  by  Mr 
K.  J.  Morton : — Limnophilus  sparsus,  Lininophilus  marmoratiis, 
Stenophylax  iatipennis,  Sericostoma  persouatuni,  Leptocerus  cinereus, 
Mysiacides  aziirea,  Tinodes  7V(cneri,  Polycentropus  fl avomaculatus. 

Neuroptera  (s.str.)  are  represented  in  the  collection  only 
by  a  single  specimen  of  the  common  Alder-fly,  Sialis  lutaria 
(K.  J.  Morton  det.). 

Plecoptera  (Perlidas)  are  represented  by  Chloroperla  gram- 
matica  (K.  J.  Morton  det.). 

Odonata  :  only  a  single  dragon-fly  was  preserved,  a  female  of 
Pyrrhoso77ia  nyinphula^  Sulz.  (F.  Balfour-Brownc  det.). 

SiPHONAPTERA. — The  following  fleas,  collected  by  G.  B.  Hony 
at  or  near  Barvas  have  been  identified  by  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild : 
Ctenophthalnius  agyrtes,  Heller,  from  Brown  Rat  {Epimys  decu- 
manus)  and  from  Field  Mouse  {Apodemus  sylvaticus  liebridensis  ?) ; 
Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  Bosc,  from  same  two  hosts ;  Doratopsylla 
dasycnemus,  Rothschild,  from  Field  Mouse.  The  sub-species  of 
Field  Mouse  is  in  all  probability  A.  sylvaticus  hebridensis ;  the 
specimens  will  not,  however,  be  critically  determined  till  Mr  Hony 
returns  from  the  war. 

^  In  the  June  number  of  the  present  volume,  p.  1^4,  the  following  bees  are 
recorded  from  the  Butt  of  Ltwis,  Sejitember  1914  :  Bomhus  litcorum,  B.  muscoruni 
var.  smitliiamis^  and  B.  distinguendus  Mor.  The  last  was  not  obtained  by  the 
Cambridge  party  in  July.  It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  recorded  from  North  Uist  (Sladen, 
p.  187). 
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SCOTTISH  HAIRWORMS  {NEMATOMORPHA, 
GORDIIDyE),  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  HABITS, 
AND  CHARACTERISTICS;  WITH  A  KEY 
FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATION  OF  THE 
SPECIES    RECORDED    FROM    BRITAIN. 

By  James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
{Concluded  from  page  142.) 

(i)  Parachordodes  violaceus  (Baird)  {continued). 

Distribution. — The  species  is  a  paU-earctic  one,  recorded, 
according  to  Camerano,  from  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Transcaucasia. 

In  the  British  Isles  records  have  been  very  few. 
Scotland. —  Tweed  Area. — The  type  specimen   was   obtained 
in  Berwickshire  by  Dr  Johnston  (Baird,  1853,  p.  37). 

To  this  solitary  Scottish  record  must  now  be  added 
the  following  from  specimens  which  I  have  examined. 

AVhitadder,  at  Allanton,  near  Chirnside,  September 
1913;    $  specimen,  collected  by  Mr  Bishop,  Berwick. 

Forth  Area. — Haddingtonshire :  INIont  Craig  House,  May 
1 9 12;  $  specimen  in  Royal  Scottish  Museum 
(presented  by  Captain  Allan  Porter). 

Midlothian  (?) :  2  $  specimens  brought  alive  to  Dr 
Ashworth  at  the  University,  now  in  his  collection. 

Stirlingshire:  Carron  Water,  1912-  c{  specimen  in 
Royal  Scottish  Museum  (presented  by  Dr  J.  A.  Harvie- 
Brown). 

Fifeshire :  Aberdour ;  2  $  specimens  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr  J.  H.  Ashworth. 

Tay  Area. — Perthshire :  $  specimen  in  Perth  Museum. 
Perth;  living  $  specimen,  June  1914,  sent  to  me  by 
the  late  Mr  A.  Rodger. 

Sma'  Glen,  Glen  Almond,  Perthshire ;  $  specimen, 
May  1S72,  in  collection  of  Prof.  W.  C.  M'Intosh. 
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River  Tay  ;  ?  specimen,  1866,  in  collection  of  Prof. 
W.  C.  M'Intosh. 

Clyde  Area.  —  Lanarkshire :  $  specimen  in  Kelvingrove 
Museum,  collected  July  1909. 

Argyll  Area. — Ben  Cruachan ;  $  specimen  from  hill-burn 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  9th  June  1908,  in  Royal 
Scottish  Museum  (presented  by  Mr  C.  H.  Alston). 

Kinlochleven ;  $  example  found  in  village  reservoir 
(1914),  now  in  the  collection  at  Millport  Marine 
Station. 

England. — No  records  are  known  to  me. 

Ireland. — Lambay  (Southern,  1907,  p.  84);  and  from  localities 
in  the  following  counties  :  Clare,  Galway,  Dublin,  Meath, 
Sligo,  and  Donegal  (Southern,  1909,  p.  116,  from  Cam- 
erano,  1908). 

(2)  The  Large-spot^  Hairworm  (Figs.   2  and   5)  Farachordodes 
tolosanus  (Dujardin)  (=  Gordius  tolosanus). 

Varies  from  5  to  7  inches  in  length ;  generally  coloured  a  rich 
dark  brown  in  the  male  and  a  paler  golden  brown  in  the  female.  Both 
sexes  are  marked  by  a  dark  band  or  collar  with  indefinite  margins 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  head,  the  tip  of  which  is  white.  Except 
for  these  markings  the  colour  is  uniform  and  is  unbroken  by  white 
flecks. 

\w  the  two  sexes  the  cuticle  under  high  magnification  is  seen  to 
differ.  Li  both,  however,  there  is  an  exceedingly  finely  marked 
substratum,  over  which  lies  the  characteristic  skin  pattern  composed 
of  areoles  (Fig.  2).  The  general  areole  is  a  more  or  less  rounded 
clear  space,  12  /v.  in  diameter,  bounded  by  about  a  dozen  com- 
paratively large  refringent  tubercles,  on  which  prominent  spines  are 
set  (Fig.  5).  In  the  females  such  areoles  only  are  present,  but 
in  the  males,  distinguished  by  their  distinctly  forked  tail,  there  are 
scattered  amongst  these  much  larger  oval  spaces,  also  bounded  by 
tubercles,  but  dark  in  colour,  30  \>.  to  32  p.  in  length  by  20  \j.  to 
25  /A  in  diameter,  with  the  centre  perforated  by  a  small  pore. 

This  male  pattern,  composed  of  two  types  of  areoles,  closely 
resembles  that  of  Farachordodes  piistulosi/s,  which  has  been  recorded 
from  England,  but  the  two  species  can  readily  be  distinguished  by 
reference  to  the  characters  of  the  forked  tail.     In  F.  pustiilosiis  the 

^   In  reference  to  ihe  large,  scattered  Lype  of  areole. 
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copulatory  "  bristles  "  arc  arranged  on  either  side  and  in  advance  of 
the  cloacal  opening,  as  in  P.  violaceus  (Fig.  7),  two  series  converging 
so  as  to  form  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle ;  whereas  in  P.  tolosanus 
the  rows  of  projections  are  arranged  in  advance  of  the  cloacal 
opening  in  a  half-moon  or  horse-shoe  shape.  The  female  of 
P.  tolosanus,  in  which  only  one  type  of  cuticular  areole  is  present, 
may  further  be  distinguished  from  the  females  of  any  British  species 
by  its  abruptly  terminated  posterior  end,  furrowed  by  a  deep  groove 
in  which  lies  the  cloacal  opening.  This  groove,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  bifurcation  in  the  posterior  of  males,  is  bordered  by 
a  couple  of  swellings.  These,  according  to  Romer  (1896,  p.  293), 
at  first  allow  of  a  broad  and  shallow  intervening  furrow,  which  with 
growth  gradually  becomes  narrower  and  deeper. 

Distribution. — The  species  is  European  in  range,  having  been 
recorded,  according  to  Camerano,  from  the  British  Isles,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Galicia,  Bohemia. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  records  are  from  : — 

Scotland.^ — Tweed  Area.  —  Berwickshire:     ,^    and    9    (Baird, 
i853>  P-  36). 

England    and    Wales. — Somersetshire,    Wiveliscombe :     $ 
(Baird,  1853,  p.  36). 

Ireland. — -No  records. 


(3)  The  Lined  Hairworm  (Fig.  i)  Parachordodes pleskei 

(Camerano). 

The  occurrence  in  Scotland  of  a  specimen  which  agrees  with  the 
published  descriptions  of  this  species  is  of  great  interest ;  for  not 
only  does  the  record  add  a  species  to  the  known  fauna  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  British  Isles,  but  it  also  shows  that  in  the  western  limits 
of  the  Old  World  there  exists  a  species  hitherto  recorded  only  from 
its  eastern  bounds  in  northern  China.  The  species  is  also  new  to 
the  fauna  of  Europe. 

The  single  specimen  examined  by  me  was  a  male,  140  mm.  in 
length  and  0.5  mm.  in  diameter.  In  colour  it  was  of  a  uniform  rich 
yellow  brown  (close  to  the  "  Argus  brown "  of  Ridgway's  Color 
Standards    and    Color    Mo/nenclator,    1912),    with    this    exception, 

^  As  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  olHain  Scottish  or  British  examples 
of  this  species,  the  above  description  and  the  figures  are  founded  on  the  examina- 
tion of  specimens  received  from  Germany. 

44  2D 
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that  the  tip  of  the  head  was  creamy  white,  and  that  proximal  to  this 
area  the  head  was  sm-rounded  by  a  black  band  or  "collar"  about 
0.2  mm.  in  breadth. 

The  posterior  end  of  the  male  was  bifurcated,  the  branches 
being  about  0.5  mm.  in  length.  There  was  no  fold  of  cuticle 
behind  the  cloaca,  but  it  was  bordered  by  a  lateral  series  of  short 
bristles  on  each  side,  the  two  series  of  bristles  converging  towards 
the  median  line  in  front,  as  in  the  case  of  Parachoniodes  violaceus 
(see  Fig.  7). 

The  cuticular  pattern  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  other 
species.  There  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  very  finely  marked  lines 
beneath  the  surface,  as  in  forms  already  described,  but  the  surface 
pattern  appears  to  consist  of  refringent  tubercles  set  in  continuous 
rows  following  the  length  of  the  body,  and  not  in  distinct  circular 
areoles.  The  rows  are  13  /x  to  15  /x  apart,  are  slightly  waved,  and 
the  sinuosity  tends  to  be  regular,  the  curves  in  any  two  adjoining 
rows  bulging  apart  and  constricting  alternately.  The  rows  may  be 
taken  as  forming  the  sides  of  a  series  of  adjacent  hexagons  the  tops 
and  bases  of  which  are  missing.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  basal  lines 
are  suggested  by  the  presence  of  refringent  lines,  probably  equivalent 
to  a  series  of  united  tubercles,  connecting  adjacent  rows  of  tubercles. 
The  tubercles  themselves  when  seen  in  side  view,  magnified  1000 
diameters,  arc  exceedingly  insignificant,  being  almost  flush  with  the 
general  surface,  and  exhibiting  nothing  of  the  prominence  character- 
istic of  those  of,  say,  P.  tolosanus. 

Distribution.  —  Only  one  previous  record  is  known,  from 
northern  China  (Camerano,  1896,  p.  iiS). 

British  Isles. — The  solitary  British  habitat  is  that  in  which 
the  male  specimen  above  described  was  discovered,  in  a  spring  at 
OUaberry,  Shetland,  24th  August  1912,  by  Rev.  Jas.  Waterston,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


(4)  The  Mottled  Hairworm   (Fig.   6)    Gordius  villoti 

(Rosa). 

In  this  species  are  included  forms  described  under  the  name 
Gordius  aquaticus  by  several  recent  authors.  Whether  the  modern 
use  of  the  specific  name  G.  aqtcaticiis  corresponds  with  that  of 
Linnoius,  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
dispel.     The  name,  moreover,  owing  to  different  interpretation%-has 
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gained  an  indermitencss  of  connotation  altogether  at  variance 
with  scientific  accuracy.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  followed 
Rosa  and  Camerano  in  usiiig  a  specific  name,  C.  villoti^  the 
significance  of  which  is  clear.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
all  the  specimens  labelled  G.  aqnaticus  in  British  museums  belong 
to  the  species  G.  villoii,  for  the  former  name  has  been  used  indis- 
criminately to  signify  almost  any  species  of  gordian  worm. 

During  the  past  summer  (19 14)  Mr  Wm.  Evans  has  found  many 
specimens  which  belong  to  this  species  in  a  limited  area  of  the 
Tyne,  in  East  Lothian.  The  first  example  was  caught  alive  on  20th 
June  1914.  It  was  pale  in  colour,  of  a  creamy  white,  and  had 
probably  just  left  the  abdomen  of  the  insect  host  in  which  it  had 
developed.  During  July  and  August  individuals  were  numerous  ; 
thirteen  individuals,  all  males,  were  captured  on  29th  August, 
amongst  dead  leaves,  algce,  etc.,  within  a  space  of  two  or  three 
square  yards.  These  were  kept  alive  in  captivity  for  some  time, 
but  subsequently  died.  It  was  noticed  that,  very  soon  after  death, 
the  bodies  of  dead  specimens  become  coated  with  algal  growths. 
By  the  end  of  September  it  was  clear  that  the  season's  activity 
was  over,  for  living  examples  were  exceedingly  rare.  An  inter- 
twined bunch  of  specimens,  gathered  on  26th  September  by  Mr 
Evans  in  the  same  locality,  contained  five  males  and  five  females, 
the  bodies  of  the  former  flattened  and  collapsed,  those  of  the 
latter  empty  of  eggs,  and  almost  all  covered  with  debris  and  fine 
algal  growths.  Of  the  ten  specimens,  only  one  or  two  showed 
signs  of  life,  and  even  these  were  in  a  dying  condition.  From 
these  observations  it  would  appear  that  in  Scotland  the  existence 
of  the  adult  stage  of  Hairworms,  including  as  it  does  the  vital 
period  of  reproduction  and  egg-laying,  is  limited  to  three  or  four 
months,  these  months  being  the  hottest  in  the  year. 

The  longest  of  the  Scottish  specimens  examined  was  177  mm.  (7 
inches)  long,  although  continental  examples  760  and  even  910  mm. 
(2  to  3  feet  1 )  in  length  have  been  recorded.  In  colour,  examples  newly 
escaped  from  the  insect  host  are  creamy  white,  but  the  usual  colour 
is  a  rich  reddish  brown,  which  becomes  darker  as  the  individuals 
increase  in  age.  A  good  diagnostic  character  (as  amongst  British 
species)  is  the  presence  of  tiny  whitish  spots  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  body.  These  can  be  recognised  with  a  lens,  magnifying 
say  10  diameters,  and  form  a  useful  guide  in  field  work.  The 
distribution  of  the  spots  is  interrupted  along  a  narrow  space  on 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  where  a  thin  dark 
line  traverses  the  length  of  the  body.  Behind  the  cream  tip  oC,ti>«'T^~^ 
head  is  a  distinct  black  band  or  collar.  ,<  'O'""-  '"■' '  '^  > 

I        .    .    .  , 
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Of  microscopic  characters^  the  most  readily  distinguished  of 
those  common  to  both  male  and  female  specimens  is  the  smoothness 
of  the  cuticle  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  raised  tubercles  or 
areolar  formation  which  occur  in  all  other  British  species.  There 
are  present,  indeed,  the  very  fine  crossed  lines  common  to  all  species, 
and  due  to  fibrils  underlying  the  cuticular  surface,  and  amongst 
these  larger  regularly  rhombic  areas  may  be  marked  off.  In  some 
specimens  also  a  semblance  of  a  hexagonal  areolar  formation  may 
occur,  but  these  polygonal  formations  are  very  obscure,  and  seem  to 
be  in  no  way  due  to  definite  thickenings  of  the  cuticle  itself,  as 
in  true  areolar  formation.  The  point  can  readily  be  tested  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  profile  of  a  longitudinal  section ; 
for  whereas  in  other  species  the  profile  is  ornamented  by  regular 
mounds  and  hollows,  or  by  distinct  tubercles  (see  Fig.  4),  in 
G.  villoti  it  is  quite  smooth  and  flat.  At  various  times  distinct 
species  have  been  created  for  the  areolate  forms  (e.g.  Gordius 
tatre?isis,  Janda),  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they  simply 
represent  varieties  of  G.  villoti.  In  the  Scottish  specimens  close 
examination  with  high  magnifications  has  generally  revealed  the 
small  polygonal  pattern,  but  even  in  a  single  batch  of  specimens 
taken  from  the  same  locality  at  the  same  time,  the  variation  as 
regards  distinctness  is  extreme. 

Male  specimens  afford  additional  diagnostic  characters.  Their 
bodies  are  distinctly  more  slender  than  those  of  females,  0.4  mm. 
as  compared  with  0.6  mm.,  and  the  hinder  end  is  bifurcated.  The 
arrangement  of  structures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fork  are  of 
specific  and  even  generic  significance,  for  in  Gordius  alone  is  there 
present  between  the  cloacal  opening  and  the  axil  of  the  fork  a 
strong,  prominent  ledge  of  chitin,  horny  brown  in  colour  (see  Fig.  6). 
In  G.  villoii\h.\s  post-cloacal  ridge  is  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  arch 
or  horse-shoe,  the  inner  side  of  the  arch  bending  round  the  axil  of 
the  fork  and  away  from  the  cloacal  opening.  The  branches  of  the 
fork  are  flattened  on  the  inner  sides  for  part  of  their  length,  the 
margin  of  the  flattening  being  marked  by  a  row  of  minute  scattered 
tubercles,  and  very  short,  hair-like  processes  stretching  from  each 
end  of  the  post-cloacal  arch  to  the  side  of  the  branch.  The  margin 
of  the  cloacal  opening  has  none  of  the  ornamentation  due  to  cuti- 
cular thickenings  that  is  observable  in  Parachordodes  violaceiis. 

Distribution. — The  species  is  common  in  the  palaiarctic  region. 

British  Isles. — Gordius  villoti  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded, 
as  such,  from  Great  Britain,  though  Camerano  has  recently  identified 
a   number   of   Irish    specimens.     It   is    possible  that    some  of  the 
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recorded  occurrences  of  Gordius  acpiaticus  may  include  G.  vil/ofi,  but 
authentic  records  of  G.  aqiiaticus  are  almost  non-existent. 

Scotland. — No  previous  records. 

Tweed  Area. — Berwickshire. — A  single  specimen  from  the 
Whitadder,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed.  Collected  by  Mr 
Bishop,  Berwick,  191 3. 

Forth  Area. — East  Lothian. — Tyne  at  Ormiston.  Many 
specimens,  both  male  and  female,  collected  by  Mr 
'\\'illiam  Evans,  from  June  to  September  19 14. 

Tay  Area. — Perthshire. — Male  specimen  from  Perthshire  in 
Perth  Museum  collection. 

Moray  Area. — Nairn. — A  male  specimen  collected  af  Nairn  in 
August  1 88 1.     In  Prof.  W.  C.  M'Intosh's  collection. 

England. — No  authentic  locality  records  known  to  me. 

Ireland. — Records  by  Camerano  (quoted  by  Southern  in 
Irish  Nat.,  1909,  p.  riy)  from  R.  Caragh,  Clencar, 
Co.  Kerry,  and  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  Co. 
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Evans,  W.,  1909. — "Nematon.orpha  "  in  his  paper  on  "Our  Present  Knowledge 
of  the  Fauna  of  the  Forth  Area,"  Proc.  Roy.  P/iys.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xvii., 
1909,  p.  25.  [The  occurrence  of  "  Gordius  aquaticus  of  authors  "  is  recorded 
from  the  Braid  Burn,  the  Tyne  at  East  Linton,  etc.,  but  as  the  specimens 
have  not  been  preserved  their  specific  identity  is  uncertain.] 

Johnston,  Geo.,  1836. — "  Illustrations  in  British  Zoology,  Gordius  aquaticus" 
in  Loudon's  Mag.  Mat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix.,  1836,  p.  355,  fig.  52.  [From  the 
reference  to  areolar  markings  on  the  skin  in  Johnston's  description,  it  is 
probable  that  the  species  to  which  he  refers  was  Paracfiordodcs  violaceus,  and 
not  Gordius  aquaticus.     He  gives,  however,  no  definite  locality  records.] 
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Murray,  James,  1910. — "Biology  of  Scottish  Lochs"  in  Murray  and  Pulhr's 
Bathyinelrical  Snrvt-y  of  Scottish  Lochs,  vol.  i.,  1910.  [Records  '■' Gordiiis 
sp."  from  Loch  Lochy,  Inverness-shire,  p.  318,  on  the  statement  of  Mr 
C.  H.  Martin.] 

RoMER,  F.,  1896. — "  Beitrag  zur  Systematik  der  GordWilen"  AtJi.  Senckenk  Ges. 
Frankfurt  a, M.,  BJ.  23,  Heft  2,  1S96,  pp.  249-295,  Taf.  xiv. 

Southern,  R.,  1907. — "  Nematomorpha "  in  "Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  o(  Lambay,"  Irish  Wilnralist,  1907,  p.  84. 

Southern,  R.,  1909. — ''The  Gordii  of  Ireland,"  Irish  Naturalist,  1909,  p.  US- 
[A  summary  of  locality  records  based  on  identifications  of  Camerano 
recorded  by  that  author  in  1908  ;  see  reference  above.] 

Templeton,  R.,  1836. — "Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  Annulose  Animals,  etc., 
in  Ireland,"  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix.,  1836,  p,  242.  [Refers  to 
Gordius  aqiiaticiis,  and  gives  several  records,  some  of  which  obviously  do 
not  refer  to  any  Gordiid  worm.] 


NOTES. 


Water-Shrew  in  Renfrewshire. — As  a  list  of  Renfrewshire 
mammals  in  the  recently  published  volume  of  Transactions  of  tJie 
Paisley  Naturalists'  Society  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  85-88)  contains  no 
reference  to  the  Water-shrew  {Crossoptis fodiens),  it  is  desirable  to 
put  on  record  again  the  fact  that  this  species  does  occur  in  the 
county.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  Renfrewshire  mammal  by 
Mr  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  in  an  article  on  the  Land  "  Mammals  of  the 
Clyde  Faunal  Area "  ( Tra/is.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Glasgow  (New 
Series),  vol.  iii.,  p.  173);  for  some  thirty-five  years  I  have  known 
it  as  an  inhabitant  of  several  of  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  shire,  and  it  has  been  captured  by  the  side  of  Commore  Dam. 
Among  the  country  people  who  know  it,  some  consider  it  to  be  the 
young  of  the  Water-vole,  or  Water-rat  as  they  call  the  latter;  but 
the  active  little  creature,  when  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  its  pointed  head,  flattened  body,  and  short,  dark,  velvety 
fur  is  more  like  a  small  long-tailed  Mole  than  a  Water-vole,  which 
has  a  blunt  muzzle  and  somewhat  shaggy,  greyish-brown  fur.  (I 
have  never  seen  a  black  water-vole  in  Renfrewshire.)  As  one 
usually  views  the  Water-shrew  from  above,  its  white  underparts  are 
seldom  noticed  in  the  field.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  still  reaches  of 
the  stream,  where,  in  the  muddy  bottom,  it  may  be  seen  grubbing 
for  larvLE,  which  it  often  brings  to  the  surface  to  dispatch  and 
swallow.     On  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  it,  in  the  burn  in  Rouken 
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Glen  for  example,  where  the  current  was  rapid  and  the  bottom  stony 
and  clean.  Once  only  have  I  heard  it  make  any  vocal  effort. 
About  six,  possibly  a  family  party,  were  running  and  playing 
together  over  the  alga-covered,  rocky  bed  of  a  small  stream,  which 
had  shrunk  to  a  mere  trickle  of  water.  All  the  time  they  were 
uttering  subdued  squeaks,  feeble  sounds  compared  with  the  shrill 
squeal  of  the  Common  Shrew. — John  Ro^kktson,  Glasgow. 

Late  Occurrence  of  the  Fieldfare  in  S.W.  Scotland. — 

A  Fieldfare  was  shot  by  one  of  the  keepers  at  Cairnsmore,  Palnure, 
on  the  loth  June,  and  sent  to  me  to  identify. — M.  Bedford, 
Woburn. 

Subaquatic  Movements  of  the  Dipper.— Opportunities  of 
observing  the  Dipper  to  full  advantage,  as  it  moves  on  the  bed  of  a 
stream,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Such  an  occasion  recently  presented 
itself  on  the  River  Garry  in  Perthshire.  For  one  standing  on  the 
wooden  bridge  and  looking  upstream,  the  crystal-clear  water  is 
spread  out  in-  a  succession  of  rippling  fiats,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  isolated  boulders  and  many  smaller,  partly  submerged  stones. 
Here,  every  morning,  one  or  two  Dippers  were  to  be  seen.  One  in 
particular  would  flit  through  the  arches  and  take  up  its  position  on 
a  little  promontory  of  shingle  directly  beneath  the  bridge.  Soon  it 
would  indulge  in  little  gambols  and  evolutions,  walking  far  into  the 
shallow  water  with  its  head  submerged,  until  its  dark  back  alone 
could  be  seen  above  the  surface.  Then,  with  a  quick  little  run,  the 
back  would  go  under  altogether,  and  the  dusky  shadow  would  then 
be  seen  continuing  its  course  under  water  for  a  yard  or  so, 
reappearing  unobtrusively  on  the  opposite  bank  of  pebbles  and 
nodding  its  head.  Certainly  it  appeared  to  run  on  the  bed  of  the 
stream  when  completely  submerged,  exactly  as  it  did  when  the  water 
was  too  shallow  altogether  to  conceal  it.  It  appeared  to  be  carried 
on  by  its  own  impetus,  and  at  this  point  no  extension  of  the  wings^ 
beyond  a  slight  upward  flip,  could  be  observed.  A  little  later  it 
would  flit  to  a  large  stone,  a  few  yards  away,  when  it  would  enter  a 
little  pool,  bending  to  wash  itself  with  ruffled  feathers  as  a  thrush 
might,  ever  and  again  giving  odd  little  runs  in  the  water,  turning 
abruptly  to  right  or  left,  as  a  duckling  does  when  searching  for  flies, 
sometimes  above  water  and  sometimes  below.  At  the  end  of  each 
whimsical  little  gambol  it  would  always  turn  up  most  sedately  upon 
some  adjacent  stone,  as  though  rather  ashamed  of  its  escapade. 
These  evolutions  were  seen  only  in  the  early  morning.  Once,  when 
startled  by  a  noisy  passenger  crossing  the  bridge,  the  bird  flew  to 
the  side  of  the  river,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  remained 
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quite  motionless  for  fully  ten  minutes,  a  very  different  figure  from 
the  merry  little  water-sprite  which  had  just  been  flitting  and  frisking 
in  the  water  beneath  the  bridge.  In  deeper  water  the  Dipper 
unquestionably  uses  its  wings  to  keep  itself  down,  and  even  the 
young,  as  a  correspondent  recently  informed  me,  may  be  seen  flying 
beneath  the  surface. — H.  Knight  Horsfield,  Filey,  Yorkshire. 

Absence  of  Young  Eider  Drakes  in  Orkney  in  Winter. 

— During  several  winters  spent  in  Orkney,  I  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  almost  total  absence  of  immature  Eider  Drakes  there  in 
winter.  Drakes  in  their  first  plumage  with  the  white  breast  are 
very  few,  whilst  those  in  the  second  plumage,  the  piebald  stage,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  indeed  of  the  latter  I  have  only  seen 
one,  which  I  knocked  out  of  an  immense  flock  of  adults  on  22nd 
February  1904.  Towards  the  middle  of  March  the  Drakes  in  the 
first  plumage  begin  to  reappear  in  Orkney,  and  by  the  first  week  in 
April  are  very  numerous,  but  the  second-plumage  Drakes  are  still 
absent.  Among  the  females,  immature  birds  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  adults  throughout  the  winter.  Do  these  immature 
Drakes  in  their  first  and  second  plumage  go  south  in  the  winter? 
Perhaps  correspondents  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  mainland 
can  show  light  on  this  mystery?  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
one  year  in  August  I  saw  a  flock  of  these  piebald  Drakes  in  the 
second  plumage  off"  St  Andrews  in  Fife. — H.  W.  Robinson, 
Lancaster. 

Angel-Fish    off    the    Elginshire    Coast.  —  It   may   be    of 

interest  to  record  that  I  saw  an  example  of  the  Angel-fish  {^Squatina 
squatina)  at  Burghead  on  the  13th  June  last.  It  measured  more 
than  \\  feet  in  length,  and  had  been  caught  in  a  net  by  some  fisher- 
men who  were  unable  to  identify  it.  — •  William  Taylor, 
Lhanbryde. 

Humble-bees  from  the  Outer  Hebrides. — Referring  to  my 
note  in  the  June  number  (p.  144),  Mr  Eagle  Clarke  has  handed  me 
another  bee  which  he  caught  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  in  September  1914. 
It  is  a  worker  o'l  Bombi/s  Joiie/Iits,  Kirby ;  the  tail,  however,  is  tawny 
(not  white),  which  is  a  characteristic  of  var.  nivalis,  Snrth.  This 
form  has  been  taken  in  Harris  by  Dale. — William  Evans, 
Edinburgh. 


{Authors  are  responsible  for  nomenclature  used.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

Dr  a.  Randell  Jackson  has  recently  published  ^  "  A 
Second  Contribution  to  the  Spider  Fauna  of  Scotland ; 
with  Description  of  a  New  Spider  of  the  Genus  Clubiona." 
During  a  fortnight  in  June  19 14  spent  in  various  parts  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  no  fewer  than  139  species  were 
obtained,  seven  of  which  were  new  to  Scotland  and  two 
new  to  Britain.  Lists  of  species  are  given  for  each  locality 
visited,  and  structural  notes  appended  on  three  species. 
The  paper,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  finely  executed  process 
plate,  concludes  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  new 
species  (from  Delamere  Forest),  which  receives  the  name  of 
Clubiona  humida. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Biological 
Association  for  the  year  19 14  contains  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  activity  on  the  part  of  its  members. 
Thirteen  new  records  have  been  obtained  for  the  marine 
fauna  of  the  Clyde  area,  and  a  good  deal  of  fresh  inform.a- 
tion  has  been  acquired  regarding  the  distribution  and  habits 
of  species  previously  known  to  occur  within  the  same  limits. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  includes  an  account  of  the 
systematic  investigation,  extending  over  the  greater  part 
of  July,  of  a  stretch  of  sandy  shore  near  Fairlie  ;  a  summary 

1  Proceedings.,  Royal  Physical  Society,   vol.  xlx.,  pp.    1 77-1  go  (May 
1915). 
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of  a  paper  by  James  F.  Gemmell  on  the  development  and 
adult  structure  of  the  starfish  Asterias  rubens ;  and  a  list  of 
recent  additions  to  the  local  marine  fauna,  in  which  some 
five-and-twenty  species  are  referred  to. 

Part  XVII.  of  A  History  of  British  Mammals,  by 
G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  and  Martin  A.  C.  Hinton,  was 
published  in  July  last.  It  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
genus  Apodernus,  which  is  considered  to  include  the  following 
six  species :  the  Field  Mouse,  Hebridean  Field  Mouse,  St 
Kilda  Field  Mouse,  Fair  Isle  Field  Mouse,  Yellow-necked 
Field  Mouse,  and  De  Winton's  Field  Mouse. 

Two  articles  dealing  with  animal  behaviour  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporaries.  Edmund 
Selous,  so  well  known  for  his  observations  on  the  courtship 
of  birds,  etc.,  is  publishing  in  the  pages  of  The  Nattiralist^ 
an  account  of  his  "  Observations  on  the  Grey  Seal " ;  while 
Maud  D.  Haviland  contributes  -  a  series  of  "  Notes  on  the 
Courtship  of  the  Lapwing."  But  the  pressure  upon  our 
space  forbids  the  summarising  of  these  papers. 

Anna  J.  Reilly,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
has  just  published^  a  paper  which  will  prove  indispensable 
to  students  of  the  British  Aptera.  It  is  entitled  "  Notes 
on  the  British  Machilidia^,  with  Descriptions  of  Two  New 
Species."  No  fewer  than  five  species  of  this  family  are  now 
recognised  as  members  of  our  fauna,  and  these  are  referred 
to  the  genera  Pctrobius  (four  species)  and  Petromadiilis  (one 
species).  With  the  aid  of  the  synoptic  table  and  the  five 
lithographic  plates  which  accompany  the  paper  the  student 
should  experience  little  difficulty  in  determining  any  of  the 
"  bristletails  "  of  this  family  which  fall  into  his  hands. 

In  the  recently  issued  Proceedings  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  for  1914-15,  the 
student  of  insect  life  will  find  several  useful  papers.  The 
Rev.  G.Wheeler  contributes  a  very  readable  account  of  the 

'  July  and  August  1915. 

-  Zoologist,  June  1915,  pp.  217-225. 

^  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  July  1915,  pp.  10-15,  P^s.  i.-v. 
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genus  Mditcea,  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  the  various 
species,  the  origin  of  the  groups,  and  so  forth.  Since  Mr 
Wheeler  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
this  genus  of  butterflies,  anything  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  well  worthy  of  our  careful  attention.  Robert 
Adkin  discourses  on  "  Colzas  edusa  in  Britain,"  and  K.  G. 
Blair  on  "  Luminous  Insects."  The  British  Long-horned 
Grasshoppers  are  described  and  tabulated  by  W.  J.  Lucas, 
who  also  furnishes  three  photographic  plates  depicting  all 
the  species  which  have  occurred  in  these  islands.  Of  like 
interest  is  a  paper  by  Robert  Adkin  on  "  Some  Lepidopterous 
Pupal  Habitations  and  some  Reminiscences."  The  Abstract 
of  Proceedings,  filling  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  indicates 
that  the  Society  is  in  an  active  and  healthy  condition. 

During  the  past  month  several  interesting  entomological 
articles  have  appeared.  C.  Rippon  concludes  ^  his  useful 
notes  on  "  The  Rearing  of  Larvae  "  ;  Geo.  B.  Walsh  publishes  ^ 
a  suggestive  article,  entitled  "  Observations  on  some  of 
the  Causes  determining  the  Survival  and  Extinction  of 
Insects,  with  special  reference  to  the  Coleoptera";  while  in 
the  same  journal  (pp.  233-238)  D.  Sharp  continues  his 
"Studies  in  Helophorini,"  which  paper  should  be  helpful  to 
our  coleopterists. 

W.  Williamson  and  Charles  D.  Soar  have  recently 
published^  an  important  memoir  on  Lcbeiiia,  a  genus  of 
Water-mites.  Eleven  species  are  accepted  as  British,  all  of 
which  are  fully  described  in  the  present  paper,  which  is  also 
accompanied  by  two  plates  depicting  various  necessary 
details. 

'  Efitomologist,  August  191 5,  pp.  186-190. 

2  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  August  191 5,  pp.  225-232. 

3  Joiirn.  Quekett  Microscopical  Club.,  April  191 5,  pp.  479-514- 
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THE    BIRDS    OF    RENFREWSHIRE. 

By  John  Robertson  and  T.  Thornton  Mackeith. 
{Concluded  from  page  250.) 

The  *Shoveler  has  occurred  in  small  numbers  on  many  of  the 
inland  sheets  of  water  and  regularly  on  the  estuary.  A  pair  or  two 
nest  each  year  at  Castle-Semple  Loch.  That  most  graceful  of  Ducks, 
the  Pintail,  occurs  irregularly  in  small  numbers.  Single  birds  have 
been  obtained  at  Nether  Pollok,  Balgray,  and  Eaglesham.  Pairs 
have  been  observed  in  May,  twice  on  the  Little  Loch  and  once  at 
Dunwan  Dam.  On  loth  January  1909,  Mackeith  saw  two  males  on 
Loch  Libo,  and  on  14th  January  19 14,  Mr  Thomas  Malloch  noted 
four  males  and  four  females  on  the  Clyde  at  Langbank,  where  the 
bird  had  occasionally  been  obtained  in  previous  years.  The  *Teal 
is  common.  The  Wigeon  is  numerous  from  autumn  to  spring, 
considerable  flocks  occurring  on  many  of  our  inland  waters.  A  few 
birds  have  been  known  to  remain  on  Castle-Semple  Loch  all 
summer.  A  cream-coloured  example  is  recorded  from  Kilmacolm 
{Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  New  Series,  Glasgow,  vii.,  p.  97). 

Of  the  Diving  Ducks,  the  Pochard  is  common  in  most  years, 
and  abundant  in  some,  from  autumn  to  spring,  on  the  lochs  and 
reservoirs.  Mr  M 'Arthur  recalls  an  evening  in  the  autumn  of 
1872,  when  the  greater  part  of  Castle-Semple  Loch  "was  grey  with 
Pochards."  Not  one  remained  next  morning.  Loch  Libo  is  a 
favourite  haunt,  where  Mackeith  has  seen  220  birds  in  one  flock. 
Though  not  known  to  nest  in  the  county,  it  has  been  seen  frequently 
in  summer  at  Balgray.  The  *Tufted  Duck  is  common,  nesting 
by  all  suitable  sheets  of  water.  In  winter,  flocks  sometimes  of 
several  hundreds  congregate  on  the  larger  inland  waters  as  well 
as  on  the  estuary.  The  Scaup-duck  in  winter  is,  at  times,  the 
commonest  Duck  in  the  estuary.  Occasionally  a  few  have  been 
seen  inland,  as  at  Balgray  in  1896,  when  several  remained  during 
the  summer.  One  of  these  was  a  wounded  bird  unable  to  fly,  and 
possibly  the  others  remained  out  of  sympathy.  The  Golden-eye  is 
a  common  winter  visitor  to  the  estuary,  as  well  as  to  many  inland 
waters,  in  small  parties  up  to  about  fourteen  birds.  In  our  experi- 
ence, adult  males  occur  in  the  proportion  that  we  should  expect, 
and  are  not  so  uncommon  as  some  other  districts  report.  Of  the 
Long-tailed  Duck  we  know  of  only  one  occurrence,  and  that 
inland,  an  immature  bird  shot  at  Eaglesham  on  24th  October  1906. 
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The  Common  Scoter  occurs  in  winter  on  the  estuary,  where  Mr 
John  Lang  has  shot  it.  The  handsome  Goosander  is  common  in 
small  parties  in  winter  on  nearly  all  our  inland  lochs.  Mackeith 
has  seen  twelve  together  on  Loch  Libo,  and  fourteen  off  the  shore 
at  Ardgowan.  The  *Red-breasted  Merganser  occurs  frequently 
in  the  estuary  in  winter,  and  it  has  even  nested,  as  Mr  John  Lang 
informs  us  that  he  has  "  seen  parents  with  downies."  Li  February 
1 9 10,  two,  out  of  a  flock  of  nine,  were  shot  on  the  Gryfe,  near 
Kilmacolm,  but  other  inland  reports  are  doubtful. 

COLUMBIDyE. 

The  *Wood-pigeon  is  abundant.  The  *Stock-dove,  though 
well  distributed,  is  much  less  numerous  than  its  larger  ally.  Over 
forty  years  ago,  towards  the  end  of  a  spell  of  severe  frost,  Mr  Cox, 
the  head  keeper,  trapped  at  Nether  Pollok  a  number  of  small  Doves 
which  may  have  been  of  this  species,  but  our  definite  information 
dates  from  about  1899,  when  Mr  Stewart,  then  keeper  at  Duchal, 
first  observed  the  "wee  blue  doo  "  in  the  glen  at  Old  Duchal  Castle, 
where  it  has  nested  each  year  since.  Now  we  know  it  to  nest  in 
Cathcart,  Eaglesham,  Mearns,  Neilston,  Erskine,  Kilmacolm,  and 
Inverkip  parishes,  and  it  probably  does  so  wherever  it  finds  crags 
or  ravines  steep  enough  to  meet  its  requirements.  A  Turtle-dove 
was  shot  at  Foxbar,  near  Paisley,  in  June  191 1,  and  Mr  Robert 
Wilson  saw  another  at  Williamwood  (Cathcart),  in  June  19 13 
{Glasgow  Naturalist,  v.,  p.    130). 

PtEROCLID/E. 

An  example  of  Pallas's  Sand-grouse  was  caught  near  Paisley 
in  July  1865,  and  survived  in  captivity  for  about  eighteen  months 
(Gray). 

TeTRAONID/E. 

Three  examples  of  the  Capercaillie  in  Paisley  Museum  were 
obtained  in  that  town  ;  the  first,  in  1872,  killed  by  flying  against  the 
telegraph  wires;  the  second,  in  1891,  came  in  violent  contact  with 
a  plate-glass  window;  and  the  third,  in  1901,  met  its  death  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first.  About  1896  one  was  shot  on  Ardgowan 
(Sir  Hugh  Shaw-Stewart,  Bart.).  In  the  winter  of  1907-8  two  were 
"telegraphed"  near  Linwood  (A.  Hagart  Spiers,  Esq.),  and  about 
the  same  time  one  was  killed  on  Finlaystone  by  Mr  C.  S.  B. 
Renshaw.  Since  1910,  when  some  were  seen  in  Wraes  Wood, 
odd   birds  have  frequently  turned  up.     All  these  records  refer  to 
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females,  no  male  having  been  noticed  yet.  The  *Black  Grouse 
is  found  all  over  the  uplands,  sparingly  in  the  west,  but  becom- 
ing more  numerous  towards  the  south-east.  The  *Red  Grouse 
is  common ;  on  Duchal  Moor  the  bag  for  a  season  has  reached 
750  brace.  In  1913  and  again  in  1914,  Mackeith  found  a  Red 
Grouse,  before  she  commenced  to  sit,  concealing  her  eggs  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Grey  Hen  and  the  Partridge  do. 

Phasianid^. 

The  *Pheasant  and  *Partridge  are  both  common,  though 
dairy-farming  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  latter  in  some 
districts.  That  Partridge  in  miniature,  the  *Quail,  is  almost 
unknown,  but  in  1903  a  nest  with  nine  eggs  was  taken  in  a  hayfield 
on  Faulds  farm,  near  Kilmacolm.  It  has  occurred  at  Eaglesham 
and  Nether  Pollok,  a  single  bird  in  each  instance.  "  Occasionally 
near  Paisley  "  (Paisley  MS.  List). 

RALLID/E. 

In  most  seasons  the  *Corn-crake  is  common,  but  in  1905,  so 
seldom  was  the  bird  heard,  that  a  frequent  query  of  the  country  people 
was,  "  What  has  come  over  the  Corn-crake  this  year  ? "  Though 
it  gradually  recovered  in  numbers  in  succeeding  years  it  is  question- 
able if  these  reached  the  level  obtaining  before  1905.  Last  season 
(1914)  again  there  seemed  to  be  a  shortage  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  noticeable  as  in  1905, 
Arriving  from  19th  April  onwards,  it  has  been  heard  calling  till 
6th  August.  Gray,  without  naming  any  locality,  records  the 
Spotted  Crake,  a  single  bird,  for  Renfrewshire.  The  rare 
Baillon's  Crake  has  also  been  obtained.  One,  killed  in  May 
1893,  by  striking  the  telegraph  wires  near  Lochwinnoch,  was  sent  to 
Mr  John  Craig,  Beith.  The  *Water-rail  is  well  distributed  in 
winter,  but  seldom  noticed  in  summer  owing  to  the  agility  with 
which  it  skulks  through  the  longer  herbage.  It  probably  nests  in 
most  suitable  situations,  and  in  one  of  them  we  have  found  three 
nests  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  *Water-hen  is 
abundant,  while  the  *CooT  is  common  on  most  of  the  larger  sheets 
of  water. 

CHARADRHD/E. 

The  first  in  order  of  this  large  family,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Waders,"  is  the  Dotterel,  a  very  rare  straggler  to  Renfrewshire. 
One  was  obtained  on  Castle-Semple   Estate   in   the   eighties   (Mr 
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M'Arthur),  and  a  second,  which  had  struck  the  telegraph  wires,  was 
picked  up  near  Loch  Thorn  by  Mr  Thomas  Malloch  in  June  19 14. 
The   *RiNGED    Plover,    which    must    not   be    confused    with    the 
Dotterel,  is  common  along  the  shore  between  Wemyss  Bay  and  the 
Cloch  Light,  and  in  summer  a  few  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
as  far  up  as  the  Erskine  foreshore,  where  it  nests,  which  it  also  does 
about  Liverkip,  and  Mr  Thomas  Malloch  has  seen  young  in  down 
at  Loch  Thorn.     It  is  often  seen  on  passage,  especially  in  autumn, 
by  inland  lochs  and  reservoirs.     The  *Golden  Plover,  common 
in  flocks  in  autumn  and  winter,  is  sparsely  distributed  as  a  nesting 
species,  unless  in  the  south-east  of  the  county,  where  in  one  or  two 
localities  it   is  fairly  common.     Nowhere  do  we  know  it  to   nest 
under  the  450  ft.  contour  line.     Various  occurrences  of  the  Grey 
Plover  between  Wemyss  Bay  and  the  Cloch  are  known  to  Mr  John 
Lang.     Inland,  a  male  now  in   Paisley  Museum  was  obtained  near 
that  town,  and  Robertson  has  seen  single  birds  in  two  autumns  at 
Balgray.     The    *Lapwing   is   abundant.     The  Turnstone  occurs 
in  autumn  on  the  shore  from  the  Cloch  southward.     At  least  two 
were  seen  by  Robertson  at  Balgray  in  the  autumn  of  191 1,  and  one 
was  heard  passing  over  Muirend  after  dark  in  the  autumn  of  19 13. 
The  *Oyster-catcher  frequents  the  shore  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
autumn  sometimes  visits  our  inland  waters.     Just  south  of  Glasgow 
it  is  often  heard,  from  spring  to  autumn,  passing  overhead  at  night. 
A  few  nest  near  Inverkip,  and  a  pair  or  two  on  the  Erskine  fore- 
shore.    A  Black-winged  Stilt  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
near  Port-Glasgow  in  1850,  and  a  Grey  Phalarope  obtained  near 
the  same  town  in   1866,  are  recorded  by  Gray.     A  fair  number  of 
*WooDCOCK  nest  in  certain  districts,  and  in  winter  thirty  birds  may 
be  put  up  from  one  covert.     Six  examples  of  the  Great  Snipe  have 
been  obtained  in  the  county ;  one  on  Eaglesham  Estate  in  each  of 
the  years   1869,    1895,  and  1911;  one  on  Upper  Pollok  Estate  in 
1901  ;  one  about  1899,  near  Stanley  Dam,  by  Mr  A.  Fulton  Craig; 
and    one  on   Castle-Semple  Estate  in   1903,  by  Mr  James  Shand- 
Harvey,  Jr.  (Mr  M'Arthur).     Dr  Johnstone  Macfie  saw  one  on  2gth 
May    1894,    near    Loch    Thorn,  about  which,  notwithstanding  the 
season,  he  says  there  is  no  doubt,  and  Mr  John  Paterson  believes 
that  he  saw   one   at  Williamwood   (Cathcart)  in   November  1909. 
The  *Common  Snipe  is  common  in  summer  where  the  ground  suits, 
and   in  winter  may  be  found  in  every  plashy  place.     In  autumn 
and  winter  considerable  flocks  are   sometimes  seen,    especially  at 
Balgray  and  Loch  Libo.     At  the  latter  place  Mackeith  has  put  up 
247  birds  at  one  time  from  the  small  marsh  at  the  outlet  of  the 
loch.      The  Jack  Snipe  is  well  known   in  winter,   but   never   in 
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companies  like  the  Common  Snipe.  As  a  nesting  species,  the 
*DuNLiN  is  generally  distributed  in  the  uplands,  particularly  in 
Mearns  and  Eaglesham  parishes.  By  the  shore  it  is  common  from 
autumn  to  spring.  Small  flocks  on  passage  are  noticed  by  some  of 
the  inland  waters,  chiefly  in  autumn,  at  which  season  they  sometimes 
occur  at  Balgray  as  late  as  the  second  week  of  November.  The 
Little  Stint,  a  miniature  Dunlin  without  the  black  breast,  was 
observed  in  1905  at  Balgray,  where  Robertson  saw  two  birds  on 
2nd  September  and  four  next  day.  Another  Dunlin-like  wader, 
the  CuRLKW-sANDPiPER,  occurs  in  autumn  at  Waulkmill  Glen  and 
Balgray  reservoirs,  usually  in  small  numbers,  but  in  ign  flocks 
numbering  up  to  twenty  birds  were  several  times  seen.  We  are  not 
yet  able  to  record  it  from  the  shore.  Four  Purple  Sandpipers 
were  observed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kip  Burn  by  Mr  David  Boyd, 
Greenock.  The  Knot  occurs  occasionally  on  the  Langbank 
foreshore.  Inland,  at  Balgray,  on  17th  August  1911,  Mr  Robert 
Wilson  saw  a  flock  of  twenty-four  birds,  which  remained  intact 
for  at  least  three  days.  On  22nd  August  only  two  birds  were  to 
be  seen,  on  27th  three;  but  it  was  not  observed  again  till  24th 
September,  when  ten  were  present.  Again,  on  29th  August  1914, 
Robertson  saw  two  birds  at  Balgray.  The  Sanderling  has  been 
seen  on  several  occasions  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kip  Burn  by  Mr 
David  Boyd.  Only  some  four  examples  of  the  Ruff  have  been 
obtained  within  our  limits,  although  the  bird  is  an  annual  autumn 
visitor  to  Balgray  in  small  numbers,  eight  being  the  most  seen  in 
one  day.  The  *Common  Sandpiper  deserves  its  name.  A  Wood- 
s.\ndpiper  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  opposite  Bowling, 
in  the  autumn  of  1853  (Gray).  In  the  autumn  of  1913  one 
frequented  Balgray  and  Waulkmill  Glen  reservoirs  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  Green  Sandpiper  is  a  more  frequent  visitor.  One 
was  shot  and  another  seen  at  Nether  Pollok  in  1868  ;  one  was  seen 
at  Hangingshaw,  Glasgow,  in  1904,  and  one  in  Rouken  Glen  in 
1905.  On  6th  August  191 1,  one  was  observed  at  Ryat  Linn 
Reservoir,  and  the  same  or  another  at  Balgray,  where  a  week  later 
there  were  two  birds.  Balgray  was  again  favoured  in  August  and 
September  1914,  when  two  birds  were  seen,  one  of  which  remained 
for  a  fortnight  before  the  second  arrived.  All  these  visits  happened 
in  autumn  or  in  winter,  except  the  Rouken  Glen  one,  which  was  in 
April.  As  a  nesting  species,  the  *Common  Redshank  is  numerous 
on  the  uplands  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  between  Erskine  and 
Langbank.  Though  mostly  confined  to  the  shore  in  winter,  small 
parties  of  passing  birds  frequently  alight  for  a  short  time,  by  inland 
waters  and  flooded  meadows.     All  our  Renfrewshire  records  of  the 
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Spotted  Redshank  are  from  Balgray  and  Waulkmill  Glen  reservoirs, 
where  it  has  been  recognised  probably  oftener  than  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land. One  bird  was  seen  in  October  1898  ;  two  in  September  1899 ; 
one  from  August  till  October  1909  ;  one  in  full  dusky  plumage  in  June 
1910;  in  the  same  year  from  one  to  three  birds  were  observed  on 
many  occasions  between  14th  August  and  30th  October;  and  finally 
in  1913,  two  were  seen  on  7th  September  and  one  a  week  later. 
This  is  not  a  really  difficult  bird  to  identify  in  the  field.  Its  legs 
and  bill  are  appreciably  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
Common  Redshank,  while  in  flight  it  lacks  the  prominent  white 
bar  across  the  wangs,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter.  Its  note,  too, 
is  quite  distinct,  an  assertive  "tew-ee."  The  Greenshank,  in 
small  numbers,  comes  regularly  in  autumn,  from  5th  July  onwards, 
to  the  larger  sheets  of  water.  Occasionally  present  in  the  winter 
months,  it  is  rare  in  spring.  Mr  John  Lang  informs  us  that  it  has 
occurred  several  times  on  the  shore  between  the  Cloch  and  Wemyss 
Bay,  where  he  has  also  observed  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit,  of  which 
an  example  was  seen  at  Waulkmill  Glen  Reservoir  in  September 
and  October  1909;  another  at  Balgray  in  September  1911;  and 
a  third  at  Waulkmill  in  September  1913.  It  has  also  been  seen 
by  Mr  Malloch  on  the  Langbank  foreshore.  Of  the  much  rarer 
Black-tailed  Godwit,  an  example  was  shot  on  the  Renfrewshire 
side  of  the  Clyde  opposite  Dumbarton  in  1867;  one  at  Castle- 
Semple  in  1869;  and  one  at  Loch  Libo  in  1899.  One  was 
observed,  after  the  Loch  Libo  example  was  obtained,  at  Balgray  in 
1899;  one  at  Waulkmill  in  1909;  and  four  at  Balgray  in  1911. 
These  last  four  remained  together  for  about  a  week,  and  two  of 
them  for  a  fortnight.  The  *Curlew  is  a  familiar  and  pleasing 
feature  of  the  uplands  in  spring  and  summer,  and  of  the  estuary 
at  other  seasons.  The  Whimbrel  is  occasionally  seen  by  the 
shore  between  the  Cloch  and  Wemyss  Bay  (Mr  John  Lang). 
Inland  it  has  been  noted  on  passage  from  time  to  time,  mostly 
single  birds  in  early  summer,  rarely  in  autumn. 

Larid^, 

A  Black  Tern,  flying  to  and  fro  with  Swallows,  was  under 
observation  for  several  hours  at  Darrockstock  Dam,  Foxbar,  near 
Paisley,  on  19th  April  191 1  {Glasgow  Naturalist,  iii.,  p.  96).  The 
*CoMMOM  Tern  is  common  in  the  estuary,  and  often  visits  inland 
lochs  and  streams.  A  small  colony  nests  at  Loch  Thom,  and  in 
some  seasons  a  pair  or  two  at  Roebank  Reservoir  and  Brother  Loch. 
Gray  wrote,  "  I  have  often  observed,  during  April  and  May,  many 
45  2F 
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hundreds  at  a  time  of  both  Common  and  Arctic  Terns  on  the 
Clyde  opposite  Dumbarton  Castle."  Though  not  so  common  now, 
the  Arctic  Tern  is  still  familiar  in  the  estuary.  From  information 
supplied  by  Mr  R.  Oswald  Blyth  it  seems  possible  that  a  few  may 
nest  alongside  the  Common  Terns  at  Loch  Thom. 

The  *Black-headed  Gull  is  our  commonest  Gull,  and  annually 
forms  large  nesting  colonies  at  Loch  Thom,  Harelaw  Dam,  and 
near  Loch  Goin,  while  small  settlements  may  be  found  either 
regularly  or  occasionally  in  many  other  localities.  The  *Common 
Gull,  not  by  any  means  so  common  as  its  name  might  suggest,  is 
well  known  in  the  estuary ;  a  few  pairs  nest  at  Loch  Thom,  and  it 
is  frequently  seen  elsewhere.  Where  river  merges  into  estuary, 
between  Erskine  Ferry  and  Port-Glasgow,  Gulls  of  several  species 
are  to  be  numbered  by  the  ten  thousand  on  some  autumn  days. 
In  these  great  gatherings  the  Herring-gull  predominates.  At  all 
times  well  known  on  the  firth,  it  is  a  feature  of  the  winter  months 
inland,  especially  on  manure-strev/n  fields  and  refuse  heaps,  where 
noisy  flocks  act  as  scavengers.  The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 
is  common  from  March  till  September,  and  the  Great  Black- 
backed  Gull  is  frequent  in  the  estuary  in  winter,  but  unlike  the 
former,  the  latter  is  seldom  seen  inland.  An  example  of  the 
Glaucous  Gull,  now  in  Kelvingrove  Museum,  Glasgow,  was  shot 
on  Gourock  Moor  on  20th  March  1S72.  Others  were  seen  m  its 
company  {Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  Glasgow,  ii.,  p.  188).  The  Kitti- 
wake,  at  times  common  in  the  estuary,  is  occasionally  seen  inland, 
where  a  few  examples  have  been  found  dead  after  storms.  An 
Ivory  Gull  was  shot  near  Greenock  in  1858  (Gray). 

Stercorariid.^. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  some  Great,  or  Common  Skuas,  are 
said  to  have  been  seen  in  Gourock  Bay  in  company  with  Poma- 
torhines,  but  the  record  is  not  as  convincing  as  we  could  wish.  Of 
the  latter  species,  considerable  numbers  appeared  in  the  same 
autumn.  Mr  Clunie,  naturalist,  Greenock,  passed  about  fourteen 
through  his  hands.  These  had  been  killed  at  various  points  between 
Cardross  and  Dunoon.  One  flock  of  twelve  and  another  of  eight 
were  seen  in  Gourock  Bay,  and  a  few  birds  were  observed  as  late 
as  14th  February  1880  (Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  Glasgow,  iv.,  p.  278). 
Dr  Macfie  watched  a  pair  of  Skuas,  robbing  Gulls,  off  Princes  Pier, 
Greenock,  but  he  could  not  determine  the  species. 
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Alcid^. 

The  Razorbill  and  Common  Guillemot  are  common  in  the 
estuary,  at  times  coming  as  far  up  as  Renfrew ;  while  inland,  single 
birds  occasionally  occur,  especially  of  the  Guillemot,  which  is  the 
commoner  species.  About  fifty  years  ago,  according  to  Gray,  the 
Black  Guillemot  occurred  in  small  numbers  in  the  firth  from 
Wemyss  Bay  to  Port-Glasgow.  We  have  not  heard  of  it  being 
obtained  in  recent  years  farther  up  than  the  shores  of  Bute,  a  little 
south  of  our  territory.  The  Little  Auk  has  been  observed  in  the 
firth  near  Inverkip,  but  most  of  the  examples  obtained  have  been 
picked  up  inland,  after  periods  of  strong  easterly  winds.  The 
Puffin  is  well  known  in  the  firth,  and  several  examples  have  been 
got  or  seen  far  inland. 

COLYMBID/E. 

Mr  John  Lang  has  seen  the  Great  Northern  Diver  occasion- 
ally in  the  estuary,  where  he  knows  the  Black-throated  Diver  to 
be  a  regular  but  not  a  numerous  visitor.  Liland,  single  birds  of  the 
latter  species  have  occurred  at  Balgray  (twice)  and  Knapps  Loch. 
Rather  more  numerous,  the  Red-throated  Diver  affects  much  the 
same  situations  as  the  last. 

PODICIPEDID^. 

A  few  pairs  of  the  fine  *Great-crested  Grebe  nest  annually  on 
several  of  our  lochs  and  reservoirs.  A  nest  discovered  by  Mr 
Robert  Read  at  Harelaw  Dam,  on  7th  June  1889,  was  the  first 
recorded  for  Scotland.  Single  examples  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe 
were  obtained  near  Paisley  and  at  Caldwell  about  1864  (Gray). 
The  *LiTTLE  Grebe  is  everywhere  common,  Mackeith  in  one 
locality  having  seen  six  nests  within  half  an  hour. 

Procellariid^. 

A  bird  found  dead  near  Newton-Mearns  in  December  1879,  is 
our  only  record  of  Leach's  Fork-tailed  Petrel.  The  Storm- 
petrel  has  been  observed  by  Mr  David  Boyd  on  three  several 
occasions  off  Gourock  and  Greenock.  It  "  has  been  taken  as  far 
up  the  firth  as  Port-Glasgow"  (Gray),  and  one  was  caught  near 
Kilbarchan  on  5th  November  191 1. 
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DIPTERA    SCOTICA:    VI.— THE    WESTERN   ISLES. 
By  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  F.R.S.E.,  F.E.S. 

{Co}iHiiued from  igi4,/>aoe  262.) 
SCHIZOPHORA. 

Tachinid^. 

191.  Micropalpus     vulpi/ms,     Fin. —  i      S,     Jura,     Sept.      1907 

(Waterston). 

192.  Gymiiochixta  viridis,  Fin. — i   (^ ,  Lochboisdale,  S.   Uist,  June 

1906  (Waterston);  i  $,  Benbecula,  7th  June  1906 
(Kinnear).  The  S.  Uist  specimen  is  somewhat  abnormal  in 
coloration,  being  of  a  shining  metallic  coppery  tinge. 

193.  Win f hernia  {Exorista)  apicalis,   Mg. — Vallay,   N.    Uist,    i8th 

June  1883.  (Meade,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  18,  and  C.  W. 
Dale,  ibid.,  p.  50.) 

194.  Bticentes  (Siphona)  geniculata,    Deg. — i    $    and    2    ?,   Jura, 

Sept.  1907  (Waterston);  i  ?,  Uig,  Skye,  June  1906 
(Waterston) ;  5  ^  and  i  ? ,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June 
1905  (Waterston);  6    cJ ,  S.  Uist,  June   1910  (Grimshaw). 

195.  Actia  crassicor/iis,  Mg.— 2,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

196.  Morinia  nana,  Mg.— i  ^,  Uig,  Skye,  June  1906  (Waterston). 

197.  Folletiia  rudis,  Fab.— 2  $,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston);  i  ?, 

Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct.  1907  (Annandale). 

198.  Liicilia    ccesar,    L.  —  i  ? ,    Machrie,    Islay,    30th    Aug.     1904 

(Miss  Evans). 

199.  Z.  sericata,   Mg.— i   $,   lona,  June   1906   (Waterston);   i   $, 

Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

200.  Calliphora    erythrocephala,     Mg. — i    $,    Jura,     Sept.     1907 

(Waterston);  i  ?,  Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct.  1907  (Annandale); 
2  c?  and  I  ?,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw);  i  $, 
Benbecula,  7th  June  1906  (Kinnear) ;  2  $,  and  2  ?  ,  Balelone, 
N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston);  i  $,  Garynahine,  Lewis, 
4th  July  1906  (Kinnear);  Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

201.  C.    vomitoria,   L.— icJ,  Jura,   Sept.    1907  (Waterston);   i   ?, 

Uig,  Skye,  June  1906  (Waterston). 

202.  Onesia  sepukhraHs,   Mg.— 2  $  and  3  ? ,   Balelone,   N.   Uist, 

June  1905  (Waterston);  8  $  and  2  ? ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw). 
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203.  Cvnomyia  mortuorum,   L. — 2  $,   Machrie,   Islay,   30th    Aug. 

1904  (Miss  Evans);  2  $  and  i  ?,  Balelone,  N.  Uist, 
June  1905  (Waterston);  \  $,  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw). 

Anthomyiid^. 

204.  Graphomyia  ccerulescens,  Wahlbg.   {picfa,  Ztt.)  — 2  c^  and  i  9) 

S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw). 

205.  Morellia  hortorum,  Fin. —  i  ?,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston) ; 

\^,  lona,  June  1906  (Waterston) ;  i  ?,  Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct. 
1907   (Annandale);    3  $  and    i  ?,  Balelone,  N.   Uist,  June 

1905  (Waterston) ;  2  $  and  6  ? ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw). 

206.  M.  simplex,  Lw. — 1$,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

207.  Pyrellia  eriophthahna,    Mg. — i    ?,    Dunvegan,    Skye,    June 

1905  (Waterston). 

208.  Pseudopyrellia   cornicitia,   Fab. —  i    (^ ,    Machrie,    Islay,    30th 

Aug.  1904  (Miss  Evans). 

209.  Hcemafobia     stimulafts,     Mg.  —  i     $,     Jura,      Sept.      1907 

(Waterston). 

210.  Polietes  albolineata^  Fin. — i  $,   Dunvegan,  Skye,  June  1905 

(Waterston). 

211.  Phaonia    {Hyetodesia)    basaiis,    Ztt. — i    ? ,  Jura,    Sept.    1907 

(Waterston). 

212.  P.  i/icana,  Wied. — i  (^ and  i  ?,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston); 

31  $  and  18  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw). 

213.  Trichopticus  hirsntulus,  Ztt. — i  ^ ,  Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July 

1906  (Kinnear). 

214.  T.  mutatus,  Fin.  {seinipellncidus,  Ztt.)— icJ,  Dunvegan,  Skye, 

June  1905  (Waterston). 

215.  T.    7iigritellus,   Ztt.    {Mydcea    nigritella) — i    $,    Jura,    Sept. 

1907  (Waterston);  i  $,  Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July  1906 
(Kinnear);  7  $,  Stornoway,  Lewis,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 
In  the  females  of  this  species  the  number  of  post-sutural 
dorso-central  bristles  is  variable,  some  examples  having  three 
and  others  four,  others  again  three  on  one  side  and  four  on 
the  other. 

216.  T.  pulcher,  Meade — 3  $,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

217.  T.  seinicinereus,   Wied.— i  ?,   Jura,  Sept.   1907  (Waterston); 

4  9,  Stornoway,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

218.  Dfjmeia  ha/iiata,  Fin.  —  i  $,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

219.  Pogo?wmyia    fneadei,    Pok. — 3  $,    lona,    June    1906    (Water- 
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ston)  ;  2  S  and  i  $  ,  Uig,  Skye,  June  1906  (Waterston) ;  i  ?  , 
Dunvegan,  Skye,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

220.  Hebecnema    umbratica,    Mg.  —  i    $,     S.     Uist,    June     19 10 

(Grimshaw) ;   i  $,  Stornoway,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

221.  MydcBix   consimilis,    Fin.  —  i   $    and    2   $,    Jura,   Sept.     1907 

(Waterston). 

222.  M.  duplicata,  Mg. — 2$,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston);   i  St 

lona,  June  1906  (Waterston);  2  ^  and  i  $  ,  S.  Uist,  June 
19 10  (Grimshaw) ;  i  ?  ,  Benbecula,  7th  June  1906  (Kinnear)  ; 
I  (J,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston) ;  2  $ ,  Butt  of 
Lewis,  Sept.  19 14  (W.  Ragle  Clarke). 

223.  M.  tmpuncta,  Fin. — 1$,  Jura,  Sept.    1907  (Waterston);  2  $, 

Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

224.  M.  hicorum.   Fin. — i  $^  Jura,  Sept.    1907  (Waterston);  i  ?, 

Butt  of  Lewis,  Sept.  1914  (W.  Eagle  Clarke). 

225.  M.    marfftorafa,    Ztt.  —  i    ?,     Benbecula,     7th    June     1906 

(Kinnear) ;   i  ?  ,  Stornoway,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear), 

226.  M.  {Myiospild)  meditabunda,  Fab.  —  i  $  and  i  $,  Jura,  Sept. 

1907  (Waterston);  4  $  and  i  ? ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw);  3  $  and  i  ?,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905 
(Waterston). 

227.  M.  obscurata,  Mg. — 2  S,  S.  Uist,  June  19 10  (Grimshaw). 

228.  M.    obscuripes,   Ztt.   {cothurnata,    Rnd.) — i    $,  S.  Uist,  June 

1910  (Grimshaw). 

229.  M.  protuberans^    Ztt. — 2   $    and    2    $ ,   S.    Uist,    June    1910 

(Grimshaw). 

230.  M.  separata,  Mg. — i  $,  Stornoway,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

231.  M.  urbana,  Mg. — i  $,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

232.  Hydrotcea   dentipes,    Fab. —  i   ^  and    2    ?,    Jura,   Sept.    1907 

(Waterston);  i  Si  lona,  June  1906  (Waterston);  i  S, 
Uunvegan,  Skye,  June  1905  (Waterston);  i  $,  Uig,  Skye, 
June  1906  (Waterston) ;  i  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw) ; 
4(^and  2  $,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

233.  H.  irritans,  Fin. — 3  ?  ,  Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct.  1907  (Annandale) ; 

22  (J  and  19  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  19 10  (Grimshaw) ;  i  c^  and  2  ?  , 
Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

234.  H.  occulta,  Mg. — I  $ ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw), 

235.  Famiia  {Homalonyia)  armata,   Mg. — i    $  ,   Uig,  Skye,  June 

1906  (Waterston). 

236.  F.  cafitcularis,  L. — 4  (^ ,  Jura,  Sept.   1907    (Waterston);   1$, 

Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct.  1907  (Annandale);  2  ^  and  i  $  ,  S. 
Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw);  i  $,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June 
1905  (Waterston). 
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237.  F.    incisurata,    Ztt.  • — ^i     S,    Dunvegan,    Skye,    June    1905 

(Waterston). 

238.  F.  manicata,  Mg. — 3  (^ ,  Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct.  1907  (Annandale); 

I  $,  Dunvegan,  Skye,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

239.  F  mufica,  Ztt. — 1  $ ,  Loch  Ba,  Mull,  Oct.  1907  (Annandale). 
240    F.  postica,  Stein — 2   c?>  Uig,  Skye,  June   1906  (Waterston);  4 

$ ,  Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

241.  F.  Serena,  Fin. — i   ^,  lona,  June  1906  (Waterston);   i   ^  and 

I  ?,  Uig,  Skye,  June  1906  (Waterston);  20  ^  and  4  9 ,  S. 
Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw);  14  (^,  Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th 
July  1906  (Kinnear);  2  9)  Stornoway,  8th  July  1906 
(Kinnear) ;   i  9  ,  Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

242.  Coelomyia  spathulata,  Ztt.  {^inoUissi))ia,  Hal.) — i  $,  Uig,  Skye, 

June  1906  (Waterston). 

243.  Azelia  cilipes,  Hal. — 2  ^,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston);   i  ^ , 

lona,  June  1906  (Waterston) ;  2,6  and  i  9  >  Uig,  Skye,  June 
1906  (Waterston);  2  ^  and  5  9  >  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw) ;  i  (^  ,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston) ; 
i(^,  Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July  1906  (Kinnear);  i  9? 
Stornoway,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

244.  A.  zetterstedtii,  Rnd.^ — 8  $    and   14    9  >  S.  Uist,  June    1910 

(Grimshaw);  i  $,  Benbecula,  7th  June  1906  (Kinnear);  13 
$  and  2  9,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

245.  Livmophora   compimda,    Wied.  —  2   9)    S.    Uist,    13th   June 

1906  (Kinnear);  i  9;  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905 
(Waterston). 

246.  L.  denigrata,   Mg.  {nigrifiervis,  Ztt.) — i  $ ,  Dunvegan,  Skye, 

June  1905  (Waterston);  2  $,  S.  Uist,  June  19 10 
(Grimshaw);  6  $,  Stornoway,  8th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

247.  Z.    litorea,     Fin.  —  i   c? ,     Balelone,    N.     Uist,    June     1905 

(Waterston). 

248.  Myopina  myopitia,   Fin.   {refiexa,  R.  D.)  —  3    $ ,   Lewis,  July 

1 9 14  (C.  G.  Lamb).  This  is  an  interesting  discovery.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  published  British  records,  but  in 
Malloch's  collection  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  there 
are  two  males  from  Oxford,  and  a  specimen  of  each 
sex  from  Forres,  the  two  latter  taken  by  J.  J.  F.  X.  King 
in  1904. 

249.  Lispa  tentaculata,  Deg. — i  $,   and  i  9  >  Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G. 

Lamb). 

250.  Hydrophoria    ambigua,    Fin.  —  i   c? ,    S.     Uist,     13th     June 

1906  (Kinnear);  6  $  and  3  9)  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw). 
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251.  Hyleinyia  dni/ineilinea,  Zii.   {selicrura^  Rnd.)  —  i   ^  and  3  ?, 

Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

252.  H.  lasciva,  Ztt.— 1(^,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

253.  H.     strigosa,     Fab.  —  1   $,     Dunvegan,    Skye,    June     1905 

(Waterston). 

254.  H.     variata,     Fin.  —  i    $,    Skiport,     S.     Uist,    June     1906 

(Waterston);  2  c^ ,  Lochboisdale,  S.  Uist,  June  1906 
(Waterston);  i  c^  and  2  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw)  ; 

4  c?  and  5  ?,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

255.  Hanmiomyia  albiseia,   v.    Ros.  {Chortophila  albescens,  Ztt.) — 

2  2  c?  and  II  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw) ;  i  ?  ,  Lewis, 
July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb).  All  the  S,  Uist  specimens  were 
taken  on  the  sandhills  on  the  western  coast. 

256.  Fegomyia  bicolor,  Wied. — i  $,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston); 

5  c?  and  5  ?,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw);  i?, 
Benbecula,  7th  June  1 906  (Kinnear) ;  2  $  and  2  ?  ,  Balelone, 
N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston);  i  $,  Lewis,  July  1914 
(C.  G.  Lamb). 

257.  P.flavipes,  Fin. — i  c?  ,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston). 

258.  Chortophila  albula,  Fin.   {arenosa,  Ztt.)— 2  c?  and   i  ?,  Lewis, 

July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

259.  C.   brassicce,  Bouche  {Fhorbia  Jloccosa,  Mcq.)— i   c?  >  S.  Uist, 

June  1 910  (Grimshaw\ 

260.  C.  fugax,Mg.  {Phorbia  pudica,  Rnd.) — 3  c?,  Jura,  Sept.  1907 

(Waterston);  \  $ ,  Uig,  Skye,  June  1906  (Waterston);  \$, 
Lochboisdale,  S.  Uist,  June  1906  (Waterston);  i  $  and  2  $, 
S.  Uist,  13th  June  1906  (Kinnear);  i  c? ,  Balelone,  N.  Uist, 
June  1905  (Waterston). 

261.  C.  longula,  Fin.— I  S,  S.  Uist,  June   1910  (Grimshaw);  3  $ 

and  I  ?,  Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

262.  C.    {Phorbia)    tric'hodactyla,   Rnd.— i    c?  >   Balelone,    N.    Uist, 

June  1905  (Waterston). 

263.  Afithomyia  cestiva,  Mg.  {sukiventris,  Ztt.) — 8  c?  and  2  ?  ,  Jura, 

Sept.  1907  (Waterston);  i  ?,  lona,  June  1906  (Waterston); 
2c?,  Uig,  Skye,  June  1906  (Waterston);  i(?,  Lochboisdale, 
S.  Uist,  June  1906  (Waterston);  i  c? ,  S.  Uist,  13th  June 
1906  (Kinnear);  14  c?  and  31  9,  S.  Uist,  June  1910 
(Grimshaw);  9  $  and  4  ?,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905 
(Waterston). 

264.  A.   radicum,    L. — i    c? ,    lona,  June   1906   (Waterston);   i   c?  > 

Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston);  i  c?  and  2  ?, 
Butt  of  Lewis,  Sept.  19 14  (W.  Eagle  Clarke). 

265.  Dexiopsis  lacteipennis,  Ztt.— i  c?  ,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston) ; 
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2  9  ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw)  ;  2  $,  Stornoway,  8th 
July  1906  (Kinnear);  3  c^  and  2  $,  Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G. 
Lamb).  This  species  was  first  introduced  as  British  by 
Collin  {Ent.  Mo-  Mag.,  1913)  ?■  132),  who  records  specimens 
from  Walton-on-Naze  in  Essex.  I  suspect  this  fly  is  common 
round  our  coasts,  as  I  have  seen  examples  from  many 
localities. 
266  Macrorchis  fueans,  Mg. — i  ?,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston) ; 
2  (^  and  I  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  19 10  (Grimshaw) ;  7  (^  and  21  ?  , 
Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

267.  Hoplogaster  mollicula,  Fin.— t  ?  ,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston) ; 

1  ?  ,  Lewis,  July  19 14  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

268.  Ccenosia  decipiens,  Mg.  {pedella,  Fin.) — 2  ^ ,  Lewis,  July  1914 

(C.  G.  Lamb). 

269.  C.  geniciilata,   Fin. — 3  (^ ,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston);   7  ^, 

Garynahine,  Lewis,  4th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

270.  C.  pie  mi  hi,  Fin. — 2$  and  3  ?,  Jura,  Sept.  1907  (Waterston); 

2  ?  ,  Skiport,  S.  Uist,  June  1906  (Waterston) ;  i  $  and  2  ?  , 
Lochboisdale,  S.  Uist,  June  1906  (Waterston);  3  S, 
Benbecula,  7th  June  1906  (Kinnear) ;  i  ^  and  4  ?  ,  Balelone, 
N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston);  i  9,  Garynahine,  Lewis, 
4th  July  1906  (Kinnear). 

271.  C.  riifipalpis,   Mg.   (yelegantula,    Rnd.) — \  $,  ,   lona,  June  1906 

(Waterston);  i  c? ,  S.  Uist,  13th  June  1906  (Kinnear) ;  2$,, 
Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

272.  C.  sexnotata,  Mg.  —  i  $,    Garynahine,   Lewis,   4th  July   1906 

(Kinnear). 

273.  C.  tigrifia,  Fab. — -i  $,  Jura,  Sept.   1907  (Waterston);  3  $  and 

2  $  ,  lona,  June  1906  (Waterston);  3  (^  and  3  ?  ,  13th  June 
1906  (Kinnear);  i  ?  ,  S.  Uist,  June  1910  (Grimshaw);  5  (J 
and  12  9,  Balelone,  N.  Uist,  June  1905  (Waterston). 

274.  SdiKnomyza  litorella.  Fin. — 1  ?,  Garynahine,   Lewis,  4th  July 

1906  (Kinnear). 

275.  Fucellia fucormn,  Fin. — 6$,  Lewis,  July  1914  (C.  G.  Lamb). 

{To  be  contimied.) 
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NOTES. 

Grey  Seals  at  Skerry vore. — The  colony  of  Grey  Seals 
(^Halichcerus  grypus),  numbering  anything  from  sixty  to  eighty,  take 
up  their  residence  on  the  outlying  rocks  here  every  summer.  The 
majority  of  them  leave  about  October,  before  stormy  winter  weather 
sets  in.  Last  autumn  this  was  the  case,  but  during  November  the 
weather  remained  settled  and  a  lot  of  them  returned  to  the  rock, 
and  quite  a  number  of  baby  seals  were  then  seen.  Some  of  the 
young  ones  were  still  wearing  their  beautiful  white  coats,  while  some 
were  changing  into  the  grey  which  they  afterwards  wear.  A  few 
adult  Seals  remained  here  all  winter,  and  it  was  a  most  interesting 
sight  to  watch  them  on  a  stormy  day  playing  about  in  the  broken 
surf  close  beside  the  rock,  often  seeking  out  the  place  where  the 
surf  was  breaking  most,  and  playing  and  rolling  about  in  the  middle 
of  it,  with  evidently  something  of  the  same  kind  of  enjoyment  as  a 
cat  gets  from  lying  in  the  sun  on  a  warm  day.  About  the  end  of 
April  they  were  back  here  in  full  summer  strength,  and  on  a  fine 
day  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  thirty  or  forty  of  them  on  one 
rock — great  awkward  brutes  the  size  of  cows.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  sociable,  as  when  one  selects  a  particular  piece  of  rock 
to  lie  on,  he  will  defend  that  place  with  wild  roars  and  vicious  bites 
against  any  intruders.  The  bodies  of  the  older  ones  generally 
bear  great  scars,  the  result,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  this  pugnacity. 
Curiosity  is  a  trait  in  their  character  which  seems  well  developed; 
should  one  be  fishing  or  moving  unconcernedly  about  on  the  rock, 
a  Seal  is  sure  to  appear  at  no  great  distance  and  watch  every 
movement  intently.  Beginning  at  some  little  distance  away,  he 
will  gradually,  as  a  rule,  come  closer,  stop  and  stand  up  in  the 
water  to  get  a  good  view,  then  come  on  a  little  bit,  remain  stationary 
awhile,  and  then  stand  up  again  before  coming  on.  If  one  remains 
fairly  quiet,  a  Seal  will  come  on  till  he  is  quite  near ;  but  should  one 
move  or  make  any  noise,  he  will  disappear  at  once,  only  to  reappear 
at  a  safer  distance  and  go  through  the  whole  manoeuvre  again. — 
Robert  Wilson,  Skerryvore  Lighthouse. 

Sea-birds  and  Oil. — On  22nd  June,  when  in  Kingsbarns 
village,  we  heard  rumours  of  the  strange  appearance  of  quantities 
of  oil  on  the  beach,  and  on  going  down  found  the  whole  length  of 
shore  speckled  with  little  patches  of  oil  and  the  rocks  covered  all 
over  with  a  thick  coating  of  the  same,   only  worse,  as  it  was  like 
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thick  chocolate  sauce,  and  6  or  7  inches  deep  in  some  crevices 
between  the  smaller  rocks.  Then  we  noticed  any  number  of  dead 
birds  lying  along  high-water  mark,  but  did  not  then  see  any  living 
ones.  The  same  evening  when  the  tide  was  in  we  went  down 
again,  and  soon  saw  three  Guillemots,  crouching  on  a  little  rock, 
brown  from  top  to  toe  and  simply  caked  in  oil.  Then  we  noticed 
all  along  the  rocks,  just  washed  up  by  the  tide,  quantities  of  little 
erect  figures;  the  whole  place  was  dotted  with  them,  some  trying 
to  dry  themselves  with  their  wings  stretched  out,  but  most  of  them 
standing  quite  still  and  dazed,  some  of  them  even  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  caught.  Those  we  caught  were  dark  brown  all  over, 
and  the  oil  was  so  thick  we  could  hardly  separate  one  wing-feather 
from  another.  Farther  on  we  came  on  a  group  of  Eider,  one  of 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oil,  as  she  lay  on  the 
rocks  looking  sick  and  miserable  beyond  words.  We  caught  the 
wretched  creature  and  carried  her  to  a  clean  pool,  hoping  the 
water  might  revive  her,  but  she  was  dead  the  next  day.  We  also 
found  a  poor  little  Eider  duckling  lying  dead  in  a  pool,  and  since 
then  all  the  families  of  ducklings  have  disappeared ;  some  may  have 
escaped  to  cleaner  bits  of  coast,  but  probably  most  of  them  were 
killed  by  the  effects  of  the  oil.  The  living  birds  gradually 
disappeared,  and  now,  nearly  a  month  since  the  oil  was  first  seen, 
the  beach  and  rocks  are  practically  deserted,  except  for  the 
scavengers,  who  are  having  the  feast  of  their  lives. — Magdalen 
Erskine,  Cambo. 

I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  the  mortality  that  has 
taken  place  lately  among  the  sea-birds  at  the  Isle  of  May.  About 
1 6th  June  I  noticed  a  few  Guillemots  sitting  on  the  rocks  at  the 
water's  edge ;  they  were  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  stained  dark 
brown,  and  practically  helpless.  They  could  not  fly  nor  even  swim 
properly.  I  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it  until  a  few  days  later, 
when  large  sheets  of  oil  came  into  the  island  and  all  the  creeks  on 
the  east  side  were  full  of  it.  The  Guillemots  were  sitting  in  dozens 
for  a  week  or  more  after,  anywhere  that  they  could  get  out  of  the 
sea ;  some  of  them  had  an  awful  struggle  to  get  out.  A  great  lot 
of  them  died,  also  a  few  Razorbills  and  Puffins  and  a  good  many 
Eider.  I  saw  two  young  broods  of  Eider  about  the  middle  of  June, 
but  have  seen  none  since,  and  I  fear  there  won't  be  many  young 
ducks  this  year.  I  found  a  Guillemot's  egg  in  a  Herring  Gull's 
nest  this  spring,  the  Gull  sat  on  it  and  two  of  her  own  eggs  for  over 
three  weeks,  but  it  did  not  hatch,  though  her  own  eggs  hatched 
all  right. — Sim  Baigrie,  Isle  of  May  Lighthouse. 

With  reference  to  Lady  Erskine's  and  Mr  Baigrie's  notes  on 
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this  interesting  occurrence,  we  visited  the  shore  at  Cambo  on  29th 
June  and  found  hundreds  of  dead  Guillemots,  lesser  numbers  of 
Razorbills  and  Puffins  and  eight  or  nine  adult  Eider,  and  one  fluffy 
duckling.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  specimens  were  so  much 
decomposed  as  to  render  the  task  of  determining  the  cause  of 
death  very  difficult ;  luckily  two  of  the  Eider  were  comparatively 
fresh,  and  these  we  sent  to  Professor  Sutherland.  He  kindly 
examined  them  for  us,  and  reports  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
starvation.  Evidently  the  oil  had  clogged  their  feathers  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  either  to  fly  or  dive,  thus 
preventing  them  from  obtaining  sufficient  food.  Since  then  we 
have  found  many  dead  birds  of  these  same  species  in  Largo  Bay, 
all  very  emaciated,  and  have  been  sent  notes  of  numbers  of  dead 
and  oil-caked  birds  round  the  shores  of  Fife,  from  the  b  .nks  of  the 
Tay  opposite  Dundee  to  Kirkcaldy ;  these  were  chiefly  Guillemots, 
but  also  some  Razorbills  and  Puffins.  A  few  of  the  first-named 
species  were  also  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  firth,  on  the  shore 
below  Dirleton. — Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V. 
Baxter,  Largo. 

Coloration  of  Mouth  of  Young  Hawfinches.— It  was  my 

good  fortune  to  see  the  nests  of  three  pairs  of  Hawfinches  in  an 
East  Lothian  wood  this  spring.  On  26th  May,  the  date  of  my 
second  visit  to  them,  two  of  the  nests  contained  young  birds  four  or 
five  days  old.  When  the  nestlings  gaped,  the  beautiful  colour  of 
the  insides  of  their  mouths  at  once  arrested  my  attention :  bright 
lake-red  with  some  yellow  about  the  flanges,  is  how  I  noted  it  down 
at  the  time.  No  record  of  the  coloration  of  the  mouth  in  the  young 
of  this  species  has  come  under  my  notice.  In  British  Birds  a  few 
years  ago  {cf.  vols.  iii.  and  iv.)  there  appeared  numerous  records  on 
this  character  in  the  case  of  other  species,  among  them  the 
Crossbill,  the  young  of  which  seem  to  have  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
very  similarly  coloured — a  combination  of  vivid  carmine  and  purple 
is  how  one  observer  describes  it — to  those  of  the  Hawfinch. 
Perhaps  we  have  here  an  indication  of  a  closer  relation  between 
these  two  species  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  it  is  not  the 
only  circumstance  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  period  of 
incubation  of  the  Hawfinch,  to  judge  from  the  observations  made 
upon  the  above  nests,  is  about  fourteen  days. — William  Evans, 
Edinburgh. 

Pied  Flycatcher  at  Stonehaven. — Cycling  to  Stonehaven 
on  several  occasions  about  the  second  week  of  July,  a  pair  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  were  noted  each  time  near  the  "  Dark  Brig,"  about  three 
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miles  above  Stonehaven,  on  the  Slug  Road,  a  point  well  known  to 
motorists  as  the  worst  turning  on  the  long  way  to  Braemar.  In 
Sim's  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Dee  a  number  of  occurrences  are 
recorded  from  July  1845  to  May  1899,  and  the  following  statement 
is  added:  "The  nest,  however,  of  this  species  has  not  been  found  in 
Dee."  We  are  sure  of  the  species,  as  the  white  forehead  of  the 
male  was  quite  distinct. — A.  MacUonald,  Durris,  by  Aberdeen. 

Pied  Flycatcher  in  Dumfriesshire. — The  most  easterly 
range  of  this  species  in  Dumfriesshire  known  to  me  in  1910,  was 
at  Bonshaw,  on  Kirtle  Water.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Courtenay 
informs  me  that  in  June  191 5  he  came  across  a  pair  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  feeding  their  young,  in  a  nest  situated  in  a  hole  high  up 
in  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree,  near  Langholm.  —  (Capt.)  Hugh  S. 
Gladstone,  War  Office,  London. 

Crested  Tit  in  Nairnshire. — On  i6th  May  last,  when  passing 
through  a  Scots  firwood  between  Loch  Loy  and  the  old  bar  of 
Findhorn,  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  the  familiar  call  of  the 
Crested  Tit,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  look  at 
the  bird,  which  I  pointed  out  to  two  or  three  of  my  brother  officers 
who  were  with  me.  The  bird  was  somewhat  excited,  and  I  think  it 
had  a  nest,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  my  making  a  thorough  search 
for  it.  The  locality  is  in  Nairnshire.  This  record  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  extension  of  range  via  the  Darnaway  forest. — G.  G. 
Blackwood,  Fort  George. 

Spring  Moult  of  Common  and  Black-headed  Gulls. — As 

little  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  spring  moult  of  Gulls,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr  Bahr's  and  Mr  Kennedy's  observations  on  Black- 
headed  and  Herring  Gulls  respectively  (see  British  Birds,  vol.  iii., 
105,  and  vol.  vii.,  306),  we  think  it  may  be  worth  recording  the  state 
of  plumage  of  two  Gulls  found  dead  by  us  this  spring.  On  the  29th 
of  March  19 15  we  picked  up  a  Common  Gull  (male)  dead  in  Largo 
Bay.  At  first  glance  the  bird  appeared  to  be  still  in  winter  plumage, 
but  on  closer  examination  we  found  the  whole  body  was  in  moult. 
The  top  of  the  head,  nape  and  back,  and  the  whole  underside  from 
the  chin  to  the  vent,  had  numerous  new  feathers  in  quill  or  half 
grown.  The  wings  and  tail,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  sign  of 
moult.  Professor  Sutherland,  who  examined  the  body,  both  of  this 
and  the  following  bird  for  us,  says:  "the  cause  of  death  was  a 
gunshot  wound  or  wound  of  the  liver,  hsemorrhage,  suppuration, 
extension    of    abscess    to   pericardium.     Suppuration,    pericarditis, 
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The  above  and  the  amount  of  emaciation  present,  might  develop 
within  ten  days  of  the  infliction  of  the  ijnury." 

A  Black-headed  Gull  (female)  found  dead  on  the  shore  at 
Balcomie  on  the  31st  of  March  was  also  in  moult.  All  over  the 
back  and  breast  were  small  fresh  feathers  in  quill  or  half  grown. 
The  head  had  many  small  feathers  coming,  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  at  the  base  of  the  bill  which  were  white, 
were  entirely  black — further  evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  in  support 
of  Mr  Bahr's  contention,  that  the  hood  is  assumed  by  a  moult. 
This  Gull  was  evidently  a  bird  of  the  previous  year,  the  tail  still 
having  the  dark  bar  at  the  tip,  while  the  inner  secondaries,  wing- 
coverts,  and  some  of  the  scapulars  showed  signs  of  immaturity.  In 
this  bird,  too,  no  sign  of  moult  was  to  be  seen  on  the  wings  or  tail. 
"  There  was  no  evidence  of  injury  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  intestine 
was  crammed  with  tapeworms,  the  lower  half  with  large  numbers  of 
echinorhincs  embedded  in  mucous  membrane." — Leonora  Jeffrey 
RiNTOUL  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter,  Largo,  Fife. 

The  Spring  Moult  of  the  Black-headed  Gull.— That  the 

assumption  of  the  dark  hood  by  Larus  ridibundiis  in  the  spring  is 
the  result  of  a  moult,  and  not  of  a  change  of  colour  in  the  feathers, 
there  can  now,  I  think,  be  no  question.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
obtained  the  heads  of  a  number  of  Black-headed  Gulls  killed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  early  in  spring,  and  found  in  every  case 
some  of  the  old  white  feathers  being  shed  and  new  black  ones 
making  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Other 
examples  in  a  similar  condition  have  since  been  examined. 

In  his  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  British  Birds  for 
September  1909  (vol.  iii.,  p.  105),  Dr  P.  H.  Bahr  refers  to  the 
statement  supporting  the  colour-change  theory  contained  in  vol.  iii. 
of  the  4th  edition  of  Yarrell's  British  Birds.  As  the  late  Howard 
Saunders  was  the  editor  of  that  volume,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  statement,  or  at  any  rate  fully  approved  of  it. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the  subject, 
dated  20th  March  1905,  will  therefore  be  read  with  interest;  the 
letter  is  a  reply  to  one  from  me,  stating  my  views,  and  sending  him 
some  of  the  partially  developed  black  feathers  from  the  head  of  an 
adult  bird  shot  on  ist  March  1905: — "With  regard  to  the  head- 
feathers  of  L.  ridibundus  (returned)  I  have  noiv  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  believe  the  assumption  of  the  hood  is  due  to  new  black 
feathers,  the  old  greyish  or  white  feathers  being  moulted  as  having 
served  their  time.  There  is  no  increase  of  colour  in  the  individual 
feathers  of  the  head  ;  the  black  is  nem).     I  hereby  revoke  and  7-ecant 
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anything  I  may  have  written  or  said  to  the  contrary.  At  one  time 
I  certainly  entertained  the  idea  that  there  was  an  increase  of  colour 
in  the  same  feather,  but  I  do  not  remember  saying  so  in  print.  The 
passage  in  Yarrell,  4th  ed.,  iii.,  p.  603,  11.  22-30,  is  Yarrell's,  every 
word  (see  3rd  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  574).  Unless  I  had  felt  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  it  was  not  within  my  province  as  editor  to  alter  or 
omit;  but  I  take  no  shelter  under  that  plea,  for,  no  doubt,  I  then 
(1884)  thought  that  Yarrell,  Meves  [Schlegel?,  see  translation  of 
Meves'  paper  in  Zoologist  for  1879],  and  others  were  right.  Even 
now  the  actual  change  of  colour  in  Ducks,  Plover,  etc.,  is  maintained 
by  Millais,  etc." 

In  the  "  seventies "  conclusive  evidence  that  this  Gull  acquires 
its  dark  hood  in  the  spring  by  a  moult  and  not  by  a  colour-change 
in  the  old  feathers,  was  published  by  the  late  Andrew  Brotherston, 
Kelso,  and  Dr  Colville  Brown  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bertuickshire 
Naturalists'  Club  (vol.  viii.,  pp.  187  and  531),  and  in  his  recent 
book  on  the  Birds  of  Northumberland,  etc.,  Mr  G.  Bolam  confirms 
their  observations.  Brotherston  also  examined  other  species  of 
Gulls  in  spring  and  found  them  too  in  moult.  As  regards  the  Black- 
headed  Gull,  Macgillivray  wrote  {Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  v.,  604):  "It 
thus  appears  that  although  the  smaller  feathers  are  changed  in 
spring,  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  remain  until  the  autumnal  moult." 
— William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Eurycnemus  elegans  (Mg.)  in  Scotland. — On  23rd  July 
(1915)  I  took  a  female  of  this  rare  Chironomid  fly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tulloch,  Glen  Spean,  West  Inverness-shire;  it  was  dislodged 
with  other  insects  from  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree.  I  recognised 
it  at  once  from  having  had  my  attention  drawn  a  few  weeks  before 
to  the  characteristic  features— strikingly  produced  thorax,  etc. — of  a 
Shrewsbury  specimen  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  Mr  Grimshaw 
has  examined  my  specimen  and  says  it  "is  without  doubt  Eurycnemus 
elegans.^''  He  knows  of  no  British  records  except  from  the  southern 
half  of  England.  The  specimen  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum,  where  a  very  good  collection  of  British  Diptera 
has  been  got  together  during  recent  years. — William  Evans, 
Edinburgh. 

Mutilla  europsea  at  Ballater. — On  the  3rd  July,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Ballater,  my  wife  called  my  attention  to  an 
insect  walking  on  the  roadway.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  very  nice 
specimen  of  Mutilla  europcea,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  it,  as  it 
was  taken  in    1912  by  my  friend,  Mr  Arthur  Home,  at    Braemar 
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(see  Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  142),  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
established  Scottish  species. — James  J.  F.  X.  King,  Glasgow. 

Curious   association  between  a  rare   British  Polyzoon 
(Triticella  pedicellata)  and  the  Hydroid,  Dicoryne  conferta. 

— During  the  examination  of  a  collection  of  Hydroids  made  by  the 
Scottish  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the  North  Sea,  specimens 
of  the  graceful  Polyzoon,  Triticella  pedicellata  (Alder),  were  noticed 
on  an  empty  and  badly  damaged  shell  of  Neptimea.  The  shell  was 
dredged  by  the  Goldseeker  in  lat.  57°  43'  N-,  long.  0°  38'  E., 
some  100  miles  east  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
coast.  The  polyzoon  species  was  originally  obtained  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland  in  1857  and  in  191 2,  as  a  record  from  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  (in  Prof.  L.  A.  L.  King's  "Supplementary  List,  Clyde 
Marine  Fauna "),  was  definitely  added  to  the  Scottish  fauna.  In 
1903-4,  however,  the  Michael  Sars,  during  the  investigation  of 
the  North  Sea,  obtained  several  shells  bearing  Triticella  pedicellata 
from  two  stations  some  distance  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
(H.  Broch,  in  Bergeu's  Museum  Aarbog,  1905,  No.  6,  p.  7).  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rare  Polyzoon  should  be  almost  invariably 
associated  with  a  particular  hydroid,  Dicoryne  cofifcrta.  The  shell 
dredged  by  the  Goldseeker  in  the  North  Sea  bore  a  thick  coating 
oi  Dicoryne  ;  the  Clyde  specimens  are  accompanied  by  Dicoryne  or 
Perigonimus.  Broch  found  Dicoryne  conferta  from  the  west  coast  of 
Norway  to  the  west  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
North  Sea,  "  very  frequently  along  with  a  small  Bryozoa,  Triticella 
pedicellata'^  (J.oc.  cit.)  ;  and  Hartlaub  records  that  amongst  the  polyps 
of  Dicofyne  conferta  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heligoland  the 
same  Polyzoon  is  regularly  present  (Hartlaub,  in  IViss.  Meeresunters., 
N.F.,  Bd.  I,  1S94,  p.  167).  There  are  indeed  few  records  of 
Triticella  pedicellata  where  Dicoryfie  conferta  is  not  also  mentioned, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  association  almost  suggests  a  form  of 
commensalism. — James  Ritchie. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  plumage  changes  in  birds  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  brought  about  still  offer  a  promising  field  for 
investigation.  Step  by  step  the  facts  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  are  being  established. 
Already  the  "  colour  change  "  theory,  which  for  a  time  was 
believed  in  by  many  ornithologists,  seems  no  longer  tenable. 
One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  subject  is  a  paper 
with  the  title  "  Notes  on  the  Moults  and  Sequence  of 
Plumage  in  some  British  Ducks,"  by  Miss  Annie  C.  Jackson, 
Swordale,  Ross-shire,  which  appeared  in  British  Birds 
(magazine)  for  July  last.^  Besides  her  own  material,  Miss 
Jackson  had  at  her  disposal  the  specimens  in  several  other 
collections,  including  that  of  the  British  Museum.  Referring 
to  The  Natural  History  of  British  Surface-feeding  Ducks,  by 
J.  G.  Millais,  she  states,  at  the  outset,  that  she  is  "  unable  to 
corroborate  his  views  on  the  part  played  by  'colour  change.' " 
The  chief  results  of  her  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens  are  :  (i)  that  the  females  of  surface-feeding  ducks, 
and  likewise  certain  diving  ducks,  undergo  a  complete  body- 
moult  (the  tail  and  inner  secondaries  also  being  involved)  in 
the  spring,  which  is  practically  absent  in  the  case  of  the 
males  ;  and  (2)  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  down,  the 
females  acquire  just  before  the  breeding  season  a  luxuriant 

Vol.  ix.,  No.  2,  pp.  34-42. 
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down  much  longer  and  coarser  than  the  other  and  of  a 
different  colour.  To  this  special  growth  the  term  "  nest 
down "  is  applied,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it 
alone  is  "  used  for  embedding  the  eggs  in  during  incubation." 
This  is  most  interesting,  and  brings  to  our  recollection  the 
fact  that  years  ago,  when  considering  methods  for  the 
identification  of  ducks'  eggs,  we  found  that  the  down  on  a 
duck  shot  in  winter  did  not  agree  with  samples  taken  from 
nests  of  the  same  species.  The  subject  is  deserving  of 
further  study,  and  some  apparent  discrepancies  between 
Miss  Jackson's  descriptions  of  certain  "nest  downs"  and 
those  given  by  Heatley  Noble  and  others  seem  to  require 
explanation. 

Dr  R.  Dods  Brown,  Physician  Superintendent  of  James 
Murray's  Royal  Asylum,  Perth,  has  just  published  ^  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  disease  known  as  "  pellagra."  This  malady  was,  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  believed  to  be  found  principally  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  not  known  to  occur  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  evident  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  author  saw  two  cases  in  Perthshire  in  1914.  Many 
theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causation  of  pellagra, 
but  evidence  is  steadily  accumulating  in  support  of  the  belief 
that  some  species  of  sand-fly  or  Simtdium  acts  as  a  carrier  of 
the  organism  which  produces  the  disease.  As  is  well  known, 
the  larvae  of  Siviulium  inhabit  clear,  rapid  streams,  while  it 
has  been  found  that  pellagra  is  confined  to  well-defined  areas 
in  which  such  a  stream  is  present.  Several  species  of 
Simuliuni  are  common  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  near  future  a  good  deal  may  be  learned  in  our  hilly 
districts  of  the  real  connection  between  these  flies  and  a 
disease  which  undoubtedly  occurs,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  erroneously  diagnosed. 

'  Review  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry^  July  19 15. 
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THE  WREN  OF  ST  KILDA:  ITS  STATUS, 
PLUMAGES,  AND  HABITS. 

By  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke. 

The  specialisation  which,  during  recent  years,  has  become 
such  a  marked  feature  in  all  branches  of  scientific  and 
other  work  has  naturally  extended  its  activities  to  orni- 
thology. One  of  the  results  of  this  activity  has  been  the 
recognition  of  racial  forms  among  birds — forms  which  depart 
more  or  less  from  some  of  the  typical  characters  of  the 
parent  species,  especially  in  regard  to  modifications  in 
plumage.  Such  peculiarities,  moreover,  are  associated  with 
a  definite  and  more  or  less  circumscribed  geographical 
distribution.  To-day  in  the  British  Isles  alone  no  less 
than  twenty-five  of  these  endemic  races  are  recognised  in 
the  List  of  British  Birds,  published  under  the  authority  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Union. 

Among  these  essentially  British  native  birds  the  Red 
Grouse  and  the  St  Kilda  Wren  stand  prominent,  by 
reason  of  the  marked  nature  of  the  differentiation  they 
present  in  their  characteristics  as  compared  with  the  other 
members  of  the  genera  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
The  former  has  long  been  well  known  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  bird-life  or  in  sport.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
insignificant  Wren  is  probably  the  least  known  of  all  our 
birds.  That  this  should  be  so  is  due  to  the  remoteness  of 
its  habitat,  which  is  entirely  confined  to  a  miniature  archi- 
pelago of  rocky  islets  lying  far  out  in  the  Atlantic ;  and 
to  the  fewness  of  its  numbers,  which  are  in  consonance  with 
the  narrow  limits  of  its  native  haunts. 

Though  the  presence  of  a  Wren  on  St  Kilda  had  long 
been  known  through  the  writings  of  naturalists  who  from 
time  to  time  had  visited  the  island,  yet  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  bird  were  only  recognised  some  thirty 
years  ago  as  being  distinct  from  the  familiar  bird  of  our 
childhood  which  inhabits  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland.  Mention  of  the  bird  is  first  made  in  the  classical 
work  of  Martin,  who  visited  St  Kilda  in  June  1697 ;  and  it 
next  came  under  the  notice  of  Macaulay,  who  was  there 
in  1758.  The  latter  of  these  visitors  was  much  impressed 
by  the  presence  of  the  bird,  and  this  led  him  to  remark : 
"  How  these  little  birds  .  .  .  could  have  flown  thither,  or 
whether  they  went  accidentally  in  boats,  I  leave  to  be 
determined." 

The  first  to  make  known  its  peculiarities  was  the  late 
Henry  Seebohm,  who  in  1884  described  {Zoologist^  1884, 
p.  333)  the  St  Kilda  Wren,  from  specimens  obtained  in 
June  of  that  year,  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
Troglodytes  hirtensis,  Hirta  being  the  name  of  the  main 
island  of  the  group.  The  majority  of  the  ornithologists 
of  the  present  day  regard  it,  however,  as  a  race  of  the 
Common  Wren,  and  it  rejoices  in  the  trinomial  name  of 
T^'oglodytes  troglodytes  Jurtensis.  Whether  or  not  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
rather  than  of  rules.  The  up-to-date  mammalogists  have 
awarded  full  specific  rank  to  the  peculiar  Field  Mouse  and 
House  Mouse  of  St  Kilda,  which  recently  formed  the  subject 
of  a  communication  to  the  pages  of  this  magazine  {^Scot. 
Nat.,  1914,  pp.  124-8).  That  the  Wren  and  the  mice  are  on 
an  equality  as  regards  their  systematic  status  is,  I  think, 
undeniable ;  and  this  want  of  uniformity  in  their  treatment 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
standard  upon  which  our  ornithologists  and  mammalogists 
base  their  findings  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species,  and 
what  a  race — an  unfortunate  diversity  which  in  the  interests 
of  science  and  consistency  should  not  exist. 

The  descriptions  of  the  St  Kilda  Wren  by  Seebohm  and 
others  have  all,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  been  based 
upon  specimens  in  the  well-worn  plumage  (at  least  nine 
months  old)  of  summer.  This  fact  led  Seebohm  in  1885 
to  remark  in  his  British  Birds  (vol.  iii.,  p.  665)  that  "  the 
young  in  first  plumage  and  adults  after  the  autumn  moult 
are  unknown."  So  also  are  the  young  in  their  first  autumn 
dress.  To  furnish  these  desiderata  towards  the  knowledge 
of  these  plumages  is  the  main  object  of  the  present  contribu- 
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tion.     The  material  upon  which  it  is  based  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bird  collections  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

Speaking  generally,  the  St  Kilda  Wren  is  decidedly 
larger  in  size  and  more  stoutly  built  than  the  other  Wrens 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  its  foot  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion. Its  plumage  is  conspicuously  paler,  and  is  more 
strongly  barred  on  both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
body. 

Adult  in  autumn  plumage. — The  adult  birds  in  their 
newly  assumed  autumn  dress — the  dress  to  be  worn  an 
entire  year — have  the  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen  pure  white,  or  dull  mealy  white  slightly  tinged 
with  buff.  The  lower  abdomen,  flanks,  under  tail-coverts, 
and  in  some  cases  the  sides  of  the  chest,  are  strongly 
barred  with  dusky  brown,  each  feather  having  two  trans- 
verse bands ;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  throat  grey 
prettily  mottled  with  small  white  spots ;  the  superciliary 
stripe  white,  conspicuous,  and  extending  from  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  eye  backwards  over  the  ear-coverts  ;  the  head, 
hind-neck,  and  ear-coverts  greyish  brown,  the  feathers  on 
the  head  having  a  scaly  appearance ;  the  mantle,  scapulars, 
the  lower  back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  tail,  outer  webs  of 
secondaries,  warmer  brown.  The  whole  of  the  upper  plumage 
below  the  hind-neck  is  heavily  barred  with  blackish  brown. 
The  primaries  are  dusky,  their  outer  margins  with  narrow 
white  bars  or  spots ;  primary  coverts  dusky  with  brown 
margins ;  secondary  coverts  brown  edged  with  dusky  bars 
and  spots ;  median  and  lesser  coverts  paler  brown  with 
dusky  bands,  the  lower  series  of  the  latter  tipped  with  white 
spots.     Feet  in  life  brownish  pink. 

Compared  with  typical  examples  of  the  Common  Wren, 
the  St  Kilda  bird  is  decidedly  greyer  and  much  more 
abundantly  and  conspicuously  barred  on  its  upper  surface ; 
its  under-surface  is  very  decidedly  lighter  in  colour,  being 
white,  and  likewise  markedly  barred  ;  and  the  spots  or  bars 
on  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  are  white  and  narrow.  In 
the  Common  Wren  the  upper  plumage  is  rufous  brown,  and 
the  bars  few  and  inconspicuous  ;  the  under  parts  are  almost 
uniform   greyish  brown,  while  the    bars  on  the  outer  webs 
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of  the  primaries  are  broader  and  tinged  with  rufous.  The 
comparative  wing  measurements  are: — St  Kilda,  males,  53 
mm.  (21  in.);  females,  50  mm.  (1-97  in.).  Common  Wren, 
males,  47  mm,  (i-86  in. ) ;  females,  45-5  mm.  (1-78  in.). 

Whilst  some  of  the  adult  St  Kilda  birds  had  completed 
their  autumn  moult  by  mid-September,  in  others  the  body 
feathers  had  been  renewed,  but  those  of  the  head,  chin,  and 
throat  were  still  only  half  grown  by  that  date. 

First  or  nestling  plumage. — The  first  plumage  of  the 
young  birds  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  adults  in 
being  much  darker  on  the  under-surface,  and,  in  a  minor 
degree,  in  other  respects  to  be  mentioned. 

The  feathers  of  the  throat,  chest,  and  upper  abdomen 
vary,  being  brownish-  or  buffy-grey,  and  are  delicately  fringed 
with  a  darker  tint  which  imparts  a  scaly  appearance ;  those 
of  the  lower  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  have  dark  bars, 
and  the  flanks  are  washed  with  pale  rufous.  The  upper 
plumage,  except  the  head,  is  slightly  more  rufous  than  in  the 
old  birds,  but  the  barring  on  the  feathers,  though  similar  in 
other  respects,  is  less  intense ;  the  superciliary  stripe  is 
scarcely  perceptible  and  greyish,  and  the  sides  of  the  throat 
and  cheeks  are  inconspicuously  spotted  with  grey.  The 
white  spots  on  the  wing-coverts  are  absent,  and  those  on  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries  are  white  tinged  with  brown. 

In  the  Common  Wren  in  the  same  stage  of  plumage  the 
upper  surface  is  reddish  brown  with  faint  indications  of  bars 
on  the  lower  back.  The  feathers  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
are  a  mixture  of  greyish  white  and  brown,  and  give  a  mottled 
appearance  to  the  under  plumage.  The  flanks  are  reddish 
brown,  the  chin  and  throat  grey.  There  are  faint  dusky  bars 
on  the  lower  abdomen,  under  tail-coverts,  and  flanks. 

Young  birds  in  autumn  plumage.  —  In  their  second 
plumage,  which  is  worn  until  the  following  autumn,  the 
young  birds  closely  resemble  the  adults,  with  the  following 
slight  exceptions — the  under-surface  is  less  white,  being 
faintly  washed  with  pale  brown ;  the  head  and  hind-neck  are 
slightly  browner,  and  the  mottling  on  the  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  throat  are  greyish  and  comparatively  inconspicuous. 

Some  of  the  young  birds  had  completely  assumed  their 
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second  plumage  by  the  21st  September,  while  others  were 
still  in  their  nestling  dress  at  that  date.  Others,  again, 
showed  an  intermediate  condition  through  the  appearance  of 
the  whitish  feathers  of  the  second  plumage  on  the  abdomen. 

In  the  autumns  of  1910  and  191 1  the  writer  spent  nearly 
twelve  weeks  at  St  Kilda,  devoting  his  time  to  the  observa- 
tion of  its  bird-life,  resident  and  migratory.  The  Wren  was 
found  in  all  parts  of  Hirta,  and  it  also  occurs  on  the  islands 
of  Soay,  Boreray,  Dun,  and  Stack-an-Armin.  It  appeared 
to  be  equally  at  home  amid  the  well-rounded  boulders  which 
form  the  rampart  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  the  stone  walls 
which  enclose  the  crofted  area,  among  the  rough  stones 
and  rocks  which  form  the  screes  on  the  hill-sides,  and  on 
the  face  of  the  great  cliffs.  Amid  these  varying  haunts  the 
birds  crept  in  and  out  of  the  cover  afforded,  and  displayed 
the  usual  restless  activity  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  its  kind.  Three  nests  were  pointed  out  from  which  eggs 
had  been  taken  in  the  previous  springs.  One  of  these  was 
built  in  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  dead  thrift  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff  against  whose  base  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  never  cease  to  break.  The  others  were  situated 
in  chinks  in  the  walls  of  the  "  cleits,"  as  the  numerous  small 
stone  erections  are  called  which  form  such  a  feature  in  the 
St  Kildan  landscape,  and  in  which,  before  the  days  of  salt 
were  available,  the  natives  used  to  preserve  their  stores  of 
dried  birds  for  winter  use,  but  now  form  receptacles  for  their 
turf-fuel  and  hay.  These  nests  resembled  in  structure  those 
of  the  common  bird,  and  were  composed  of  the  dried  blades 
and  stems  of  grasses,  small  tufts  of  dry  grass,  a  little  moss 
and  dead  bracken,  and  were  either  entirely  lined  with  the 
white  feathers  from  various  gulls,  or  with  a  mixture  of  moss 
and  white  feathers. 

The  song  of  the  St  Kilda  Wren  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  its  mainland  representative  that  I  was  not  able  to 
detect  anything  about  it  that  was  distinctive ;  it  is  said, 
however,  to  be  louder  than  that  of  the  Common  Wren,  and 
it  may  well  appear  to  be  so  when  heard  amid  St  Kildan 
solitudes. 
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The  food  of  the  bird  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  insects,  principally  of  small  beetles,  but  fragments  of  flies 
and  spiders  were  present,  as  were  also  a  few  small  seeds 
and  remains  of  vegetable  tissue. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIASSIC  REPTILE 
SCLEROMOCHLUS  TA  YLORI  (A.  Smith  Wood- 
ward). 

By  William  Taylor. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Mr  James  Grant, 
schoolmaster  in  Lossiemouth,  secured  two  pieces  of  hard 
sandstone  from  a  quarry  there,  containing  impressions  of 
part  of  two  skeletons  of  very  slender  reptiles.  This  fossil 
was  called  Telerpeton,  as  all  small  reptilian  remains  here 
were  then  believed  to  belong  to  that  genus.  The  late 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley  of  London  examined  it,  and  it  was 
marked  Telerpeton  with  his  red  paint.  That  was  no  proof 
that  Huxley  believed  it  to  be  Telerpeton ;  he  only  marked  it 
under  the  name  that  was  sent  to  him,  but  he  thought  it  too 
obscure  for  investigation,  and  nothing  was  done  with  it  at 
that  time. 

Early  in  1893  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Gordon  took  me  to 
see  Mr  Grant's  fossils,  and  I  at  once  saw  that  the  slender 
skeletons  could  not  be  of  the  same  genus  as  the  stout 
Telerpeton  which  Professor  Huxley  had  formerly  described. 

The  minute  casts  of  teeth,  and  the  casts  of  long,  slender, 
bird-like  bones  indicated  a  very  different  creature.  I  told 
Dr  Gordon  about  it,  and  he  said,  "  Keep  at  it,  it  will  turn  out 
a  new  genus."  Dr  Gordon  died  towards  the  end  of  that 
year,  but  I  did  not  forget  his  earnest  request,  Mr  Grant 
died  a  few  years  later,  but  I  still  kept  the  little  fossil  in  my 
mind.  I  was  allowed  to  take  some  of  the  quarrymen  to  Mrs 
Grant's  house  to  see  the  fossil,  that  they  might  keep  a  look- 
out for  any  slender  markings  that   might  be  found  in  the 
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stone.  I  afterwards  secured  the  specimen  for  my  own 
collection,  and  carried  it  round  among  quarrymen  and 
stonebreakers  to  show  it  to  them.  I  took  it  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  this  obscure  fossil. 
About  a  year  after,  a  better  example  was  found  by  one  of  the 
quarrymen  who  had  seen  the  original  specimen.  I  took  this 
one  to  London  also,  but  the  "  new  genus "  was  not  yet 
investigated.  A  few  months  later,  casts  of  bones  of  a 
scattered  skeleton  came  to  light, 

I  sent  word  to  Dr  Smith  Woodward  that  the  new 
one  showed  casts  of  some  bones  which  had  not  been 
seen  before,  and  I  induced  him  to  take  the  matter  up. 
He  lost  no  time  in  working  it  out,  and  describing  it  to 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1907.  The  late 
Professor  Seeley,  Mr  E.  T.  Newton,  and  Dr  Andrews  took 
part  in  the  discussion  as  to  its  structure  and  affinities.  It 
was  so  unlike  any  known  creature,  that  opinions  differed 
greatly  as  to  its  mode  of  life.  One  celebrated  naturalist 
said,  "  You  need  not  look  for  feathers  "  ;  another  experienced 
palaeontologist  said  he  "  saw  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
creature  having  had  some  kind  of  feathers."  Dr  Smith 
Woodward  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  was  related, 
in  general  structure,  to  the  slender,  crocodile-shaped 
Ornithosnchus  woodwardi  (E.  T.  Newton),  also  found  in 
the  Elgin  Trias.  He  compared  it  with  other  reptiles,  and 
showed  how  "the  fore  limbs  are  small  and  delicate,  while  the 
hind  limbs  are  very  large,  and  evidently  adapted  for  a 
bipedal  running  or  leaping  gait,"  and  that  all  its  characters 
show  that  it  belongs  to  "  a  hitherto  unknown  genus,  which 
may  be  named  Scleroviochbis  ('  hard  fulcrum  '),  the  type 
species  being  the  small  Scleromochlus  taylori  now  described." 
He  finishes  his  remarks  on  the  creature  by  saying :  "  For  a 
geological  period  so  remote  as  the  Trias  the  high  degree  of 
specialisation  of  this  diminutive  Dinosaur  is  truly  astonish- 
ing." Dr  Woodward's  paper  contains  fine  drawings  of 
the  fossils,  and  a  restored  dorsal  view  of  the  skeleton,  in 
which  the  shape  of  the  skull,  limbs,  and  tail  are  well  shown. 
During  the  past  five  years  Scleromocldus  has  been  studied  by 
Baron  von  Huene  of  Tubingen,  and  compared  with  other 
46  2  1 
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reptiles.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Order  "  Pseudosuchia,"  where  Drs  Boulenger  and  Gadow  had 
placed  OrnitJiosudms  before,  and  thinks  that  it  was  not 
a  crawling,  walking,  nor  jumping  animal,  nor  was  it  adapted 
for  swimming,  but  that  its  short,  spreading  hands  and  long  feet 
show  it  well  suited  for  climbing  trees  such  as  the  Conifers, 
Cycads,  and  Tree-ferns  of  Triassic  time,  and  that  it  may  have 
possessed  some  kind  of  flying  membrane,  like  a  bat.  He 
also  thinks  that  its  skull  and  feet  show  affinities  with  the 
earliest  known  flying  reptiles,  like  Diniorphodon,  which  is 
well  figured  in  Professor  Seeley's  book,  Dragons  of 
the  Air. 

The  largest  OrnitJiosudms  was  about  six  feet  long. 
The  largest  SderomocJilus  was  about  nine  inches  in  total 
length.  In  some  respects  it  approaches  birds  in  structure, 
especially  in  its  long,  slender  feet.  If  it  is  allied  to  the 
earliest  birds  and  also  to  Dimorpliodon,  then  the  Dinosaur- 
aviafi  stem  of  the  books  can  no  longer  be  relied  on,  as 
palaeontologists  are  now  agreed  that  no  known  specialised 
Dinosaurs  can  be  the  ancestors  of  birds.  A  Pterosaur- 
avian  stem  may  now  be  looked  for,  and  a  palaeontologist 
like  the  author  of  Dragons  of  the  Air  would  not  have 
been  astonished  to  find  it.  The  restored  drawing  of 
Sderomochhis,  which  is  here  reproduced,  is  by  Baron  von 
Huene. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LIFE-HISTORY 
AND  HABITS  OF  THE  TERRESTRIAL 
ISOPODA     (WOODLICE). 

By  Walter  E.  Collinge,  M.Sc,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Research  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  The  Gatty  Marine  Laboratory,  St 
Andrews. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  naturalists  have  studied  nearly 
ever)'  group  of  animals,  however  seemingly  insignificant  and 
uninteresting,  so  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  detailed 
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and  beautifully  illustrated  accounts  of  numerous  orders  of 
animals  that  a  past  generation  did  not  even  know  existed. 

In  spite  of  all  these  various  studies,  however,  there  are 
groups  of  animals  that  seem  to  have  escaped  attention. 
Such  a  group  are  the  Woodlice  or  Terrestrial  Isopoda. 
Very  little  indeed  is  known  of  their  life-history,  habits,  etc., 
and  even  systematically  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  respect- 
ing the  relationships  between  the  different  families,  sub- 
families, and  genera. 

Seeing  that  many  species  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and 
have  a  world-wide  distribution,  this  neglect  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  that  their  marine  relatives 
are  so  much  more  numerous  and  the  terrestrial  forms  have 
played  the  Cinderella  of  the  group.  Be  this  as  it  may,  wood- 
lice  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  habits,  and  apart 
altogether  from  their  great  zoological  interest  are  worthy  of 
close  study. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  animals  of  fair  size  and 
occurring  in  almost  every  garden  and  greenhouse,  cold- 
frame,  cellar,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  have 
attracted  more  attention. 

They  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earlier  works  on 
natural  history,  and  so  long  ago  as  1857  Kinahan  gave  a 
valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the  species  known  to 
him  up  to  that  date,  whilst  in  1859  Hogan  recorded  the 
occurrence  in  ants'  nests  of  a  tiny,  colourless  species 
{Platyarthrits  Jioffmannseggii).  Bate  and  Westwood  in  their 
History  of  the  British  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea  in  1 868  gave  a 
very  detailed  account  of  these  animals,  with  excellent  figures, 
and  since  then  numerous  writers  have  recorded  species  new 
to  our  fauna  or  new  to  science.  In  few  of  these  accounts, 
however,  is  there  any  reference  to  the  habits  and  life-histories 
of  the  different  species. 

The  naming  of  the  species  and  the  classification  of  them 
must  always  play  an  important  part  in  the  study  of  any 
group  of  animals,  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  end, 
but  rather  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  life-history,  the 
habits,  the  structure  and  general  bionomics  are  the  really 
fascinating  subjects  that  attract  us  to  the  study  of  animal 
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life,  and  often  these  mean  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks  of 
careful  and  patient  study  and  close  observation,  before  we 
can  rightly  interpret  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  animals 
under  consideration. 

Many  of  the  habits  of  woodlice  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  understand,  and  only  continued  observation  will  help  us 
to  glean  any  information.  In  some  cases  a  species  will 
remain  hours  and  even  days  apparently  motionless,  or  will 
change  its  position  with  remarkable  regularity,  spending  one 
portion  of  the  day  at  one  side  of  the  celP  and  another  at  the 
other  side,  without  apparently  any  reason.  Provided  there 
is  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  present,  they  are  capable 
of  living  a  considerable  time  without  food  or  on  a  very  scant 
supply. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  so  few  are  the  recorded 
observations  upon  their  life-histories  and  habits,  that  the 
following  ones  are  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record. 

Habitat.  —  Woodlice  are  only  found  where  moisture 
exists,  in  dark  and  damp  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  dwelling- 
houses,  such  as  cellars,  outhouses,  conservatories ;  around 
walls,  cisterns,  water-barrels,  rockeries  ;  under  boards,  stones, 
and  rubbish  they  are  commonest.  They  also  occur  beneath 
the  bark  of  dead  and  decaying  trees,  amongst  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  in  manure  heaps,  under  moss,  stones, 
seaweed,  etc.  Some  species  occur  only  close  to  the 
sea,  whilst  others  are  common  in  the  open  fields,  on 
moorlands,  etc. 

Moisture  being  the  prime  requisite  to  their  well-being, 
wet  seasons  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  a  rapid  increase 
in  their  numbers. 

Reproduction. — Pairing  takes  place  early  in  the  spring, 
during  April  and  May,  and  the  eggs  are  retained  by  the 
female  in  the  brood-pouch  for  a  varying  period.  The 
number  of  young  produced  also  varies  greatly.  Examples 
of  Porcellio  scaber,  Latr.,  which  I  have  kept  in  captivity  for 
some  time  had  broods  of  twelve  to  thirty  young.  For 
Armadillidiwn  vulgare,  Latr.,  the  numbers  varied  from 
thirty  to  sixty,  and  in  Oniscus  asellus,  Linn.,  I  have  counted 

^  See  p.  306. 
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broods  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty.  Pierce  ^  mentions  that  in 
Porcellio  IcBvis,  Latr.,  the  broods  numbered  from  eight  to 
thirty,  and  in  Arniadillidiujii  vulgare,  from  twenty-nine  to 
seventy-nine,  whilst  a  pair  of  Porcellionidcs  prninosus  (Brandt) 
produced  four  broods  of  young  in  sixty-two  days,  there  being 
seventeen,  sixteen,  and  twenty-one  days  between  the  broods, 
which  were  small.  In  Armadillidmin  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  between  fifty  and  ninety  days.  In  Porcellio  and 
Oniscus  development  is  more  rapid. 

Moulting. — On  leaving  the  brood-pouch  the  young  are 
pure  white  and  have  six  pairs  of  legs.  Pierce  ^  records  that 
in  Armadillidijim  vulgare  moulting  takes  place  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  birth,  and  another  between  the 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  days,  after  which  the  little  isopod 
has  seven  pairs  of  legs.  They  continue  to  grow,  further 
moults  taking  place  on  the  twenty-eighth,  thirty-sixth, 
fifty-eighth,  and  sixty-eighth  days.  After  the  first  moult, 
future  moultings  depend  very  largely  upon  the  food  supply. 
By  the  twenty-first  day  the  young  were  under  3  mm.  in 
length,  and  at  fifty-eight  days  they  had  not  increased  beyond 
4  mm.  Females  not  over  7  mm.  long  were  found  to  be 
capable  of  reproduction.  The  largest  specimen  found  was 
15  mm.  in  length  and  probably  several  years  old.  Casserley^ 
has  also  described  the  process  of  moulting  in  this  species, 
and  a  very  full  account  has  been  given  by  Aubin  ^  of  the 
process  in  Porcellio  Icevis,  Latr.,  and  P.  dilatatus,  Brandt. 

Food. — I  have  elsewhere'^  dealt  with  the  economic 
importance  of  these  isopods,  showing  the  serious  injury  they 
occasion  to  various  plants.  They  will  feed  upon  almost  any 
vegetable  matter,  including  fungi,  algje,  mosses,  etc.  An 
interesting  point  in  connection  with  their  feeding  habits  is 
the  large  amount  of  food  they  will  consume  when  such  is 
plentiful,  and  the  extremely  small  amount  that  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  alive  for  long  periods. 

1  Pierce,   U.S.    Dept.  Agric,  Bur.  of  Entom.,  Bull.   No.  64,  pt.  ii., 
1907,  pp.  15-22,  pi.  ii.  2  y^/^_ 

3  Casserley,  Science  Gossip,  1900,  vol.  vi.  (N.S.),  pp.  295,  296. 
*  Aubin,  Jour?j.  Econ.  Biol.,  1914,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  15-20,  2  figs. 
"  CoUinge, /9«r;/.  Bd.  Agric,  1914,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  206-212,  pi. 
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For  upwards  of  two  years  I  kept  specimens  oi  Platyarthrus 
hoffinannseggii,  Brandt,  in  an  ants'  nest  made  between  two 
sheets  of  glass,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Lord  Avebury. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  occupied  a  special 
portion  of  the  nest,  and  seldom  left  it.  So  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  careful  observation,  they  did  not  feed  upon 
the  dead  ants.  From  time  to  time  a  fungus  appeared  and 
also  an  alga,  both  of  which  I  believe  they  fed  upon.  The 
excrement  of  the  ants  seemed  to  form  the  chief  food.  There 
were  about  eighty  ants  in  the  nest.  One  of  the  woodlice 
died  about  nine  months  after  stocking  the  nest,  and  was 
devoured  by  its  relations.     No  breeding  took  place. 

On  2 1st  March  19 14  two  examples  of  Porcellio  scaber, 
Latr.,  were  placed  upon  a  broken  piece  of  a  flower-pot  in 
a  petri  dish  to  which  a  little  moisture  was  added.  For  some 
days  the  faeces  were  noticed,  but  these  became  fewer  and 
fewer  and  ceased  about  the  twelfth  day.  The  dish  was 
regularly  cleaned  out  and  moisture  only  added.  One 
specimen  moulted  on  13th  April  and  the  other  one  died  on 
1 8th  April.  The  remaining  specimen  lived  and  continued 
active  until  23rd  May,  or  for  sixty-four  days  after  its  last 
meal. 

Hibernation. —  Strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  species 
occurring  in  the  British  Isles  hibernate,  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  same  species  in  the  United  States  are  found,  during 
the  winter,  in  the  burrows  of  earthworms,  and  when  dug  up 
appear  distinctly  torpid,  and  that  it  is  only  after  some  little 
time  that  they  commence  to  move  about. 

In  this  country,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  many  of  the 
commoner  species  make  their  way  into  outhouses  or  into  the 
refuse  around  manure  heaps.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  Porcellio  scaber,  Latr.,  and  Oniscns  asellus,  Linn.  ; 
Armadillidiuni  vulgare,  Latr.,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
at  the  roots  of  plants,  seven  and  eight  inches  below  the 
surface,  tightly  rolled  up  all  through  the  winter.  The  earliest 
record  I  have  for  a  specimen  on  the  surface  is  12th  April. 

Messrs     Webb     and     Sillem  ^     record     an      interesting 
observation  made  by  Mr  John  W.  Odell  in  connection  with 
^  Webb  and  Sillem,  The  British  Woodlice^  London,  1906. 
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this  genus.  On  Exmoor  he  states  he  found  none  in  the 
open^  though  other  forms  were  present  under  "  nine  out  of 
every  ten  stones  that  he  turned  over,  and  here  the  smaller 
species  of  ants  also  abounded."  Close  to  stone  walls, 
however,  the  Armadillidia  only  were  found  ;  and  this  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  swarms  of  the  large 
wood-ants,  which  he  thought  would  attack  and  destroy  any 
species  of  woodlice  that  could  not  protect  themselves  by 
rolling  up. 

Relation  to  Habitat,  etc. — Woodlice  respond  very  quickly 
to  light,  heat,  varying  weather  conditions,  etc.  In  the  early 
spring,  when  dusk,  I  have  observed  Oniscus  asellus  and 
Porcellio  sender  in  large  numbers  making  their  way  from 
outhouses  into  the  garden. 

Pierce  records  that  on  "25th  May,  at  7.30  A.M.,  a  large 
number  of  sow-bugs  had  gathered  at  baits.  At  8  o'clock  a 
sudden  storm  commenced  to  rise.  The  sow-bugs  seemed 
immediately  conscious  of  the  danger  and  hastened  in  all 
directions  for  the  highest  shelter  possible,  gathering  protec- 
tion on  the  fence  and  beneath  the  clapboards  of  the  house. 
All  were  out  of  sight  when  the  first  drops  of  water  fell.  In 
April  and  May  there  was  considerable  rain,  and  during  the 
periods  of  sunshine,  at  whatever  time  of  day,  the  sow-bugs 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere  crawling  over  the  side-walks  and 
pavements.  23rd  and  24th  April  the  ground  was  drenched 
with  water,  and  on  the  25th  dead  sow-bugs  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  on  the  ground  and  on  the  side-walks.  On 
3rd  June  a  similar  observation  was  made  in  a  spot  where 
the  water  had  stood  for  several  days.  By  15th  June  the 
intense  heat  had  driven  the  sow-bugs  from  the  open,  so  that 
few  could  be  found  in  unprotected  places." 

Specimens  of  Porcellio  scaber  which  had  been  kept  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes  were  noticed  on  being  placed  on 
a  piece  of  brick  to  at  once  commence  a  rhythmic  movement 
of  the  abdomen,  raising  and  lowering  it  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty-five  times  per  minute.  If  placed  upon  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  on  being  removed  from  the  water,  this 
movement  does  not  take  place. 

Mr  P.  A.  Aubin  (20th  October  1913)  writes  : — "  If  P.  Icsvis 
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be  put  in  water  it  at  once  commences  a  rhythmic  opening 
and  closing  of  the  abdominal  appendages,  which  is  distinctly 
gill-like ;  further,  if  the  specimens  be  rather  deeply  anaesthe- 
tised with  chloroform  before  immersion,  this  movement  is 
carried  on  during  anaesthesia.  The  effects  of  the  chloroform 
pass  off  firstly  in  the  front  portions  of  the  body. 

"In  water,  specimens  frequently  walk  backwards,  and  as 
frequently  keep  the  abdomen  turned  upwards,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  body.  Apparently  this  is  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  upper  air."  He  further  states  that  "  when  removed 
from  water,  the  movement  of  the  abdominal  appendages 
ceases."  This,  however,  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  only  after 
some  of  the  surplus  moisture  has  been  got  rid  of. 

In  captivity  very  little  movement  takes  place  in  any 
species  during  the  morning,  unless  a  ray  of  sunshine  happens 
to  fall  across  the  cells.  Specimens  of  Porcellio  scaber  marked 
with  different  patterns  in  white  paint,  were  found  to  regularly 
return  to  the  same  resting  place.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  they  commence  to  move  about  as  soon  as  ever 
the  light  fades,  becoming  more  active  as  the  darkness 
increases. 

A  very  characteristic  attitude  of  P.  scaber  is  on  the  corner 
of  a  broken  piece  of  a  flower-pot,  with  one  of  the  antennae 
raised  and  elbowed,  as  if  in  the  act  of  listening.  The 
antennae  are  used  for  many  purposes.  I  have  watched  a 
male  P.  scaber  stroking  the  antenna  of  the  female  as  follows  : 
after  taking  up  a  position  at  her  side  and  slightly  in  front, 
the  right  antenna  of  the  male  commences  to  touch  that  of 
the  female.  After  two  or  three  taps,  the  movement  develops 
into  a  distinct  stroking  action  commencing  from  the  base 
of  the  female's  antenna  to  the  tip.  At  first  the  movement  is 
slow,  but  later  becomes  much  more  rapid. 

The  antennae  are  cleaned  with  the  aid  of  the  first  pair  of 
walking  legs,  which  are  provided  with  a  series  of  spines  on 
the  terminal  joint  which  function  as  a  comb,  and  a  further 
series  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  next  joint  Mr  Aubin 
describes  the  use  of  this  cleaning  apparatus  in  Porcellio  Iccvis 
as  follows: — It  is  used  in  three  different  ways:  (i)  the 
flagellum  of  the  antenna  is  grasped  between  the  comb 
46  2K 
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and  the  long  spines  at  the  distal  end  of  the  second  joint,  and 
drawn  between  these  two ;  "  (2)  the  front  leg  is  held  forward, 
the  flagellum  is  laid  in  the  groove  and  the  leg  is  thrust 
forward  so  as  to  stroke  the  flagellum ;  (3)  the  leg  is 
held  forward,  the  flagellum  is  bent  to  an  acute  angle 
with  the  peduncle ;  it  is  then  laid  in  the  groove  and  the 
stroke  made  with  the  antenna,  the  leg  remaining  rigid. 
It  will  be  seen  that  (2)  and  (3)  clean  opposite  sides  of  the 
flagellum." 

Many  species,  when  alarmed,  feign  death,  either  by 
remaining  perfectly  still  or  by  turning  over  on  their  back  and 
remaining  quite  motionless. 

Observation  Cells. — My  first  experiments  in  keeping 
woodlice  in  confinement  were  m.ade  with  specimens  kept 
in  low,  wide-mouthed  glass  jars  over  which  a  piece  of 
muslin  was  tied.  Later  I  used  petri  dishes ;  but  both  were 
unsatisfactory. 

The  idea  of  an  observation  cell  I  obtained  from  the  late 
Lord  Avebury,  who  kept  ants  for  many  years  between  two 
sheets  of  glass  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  strips  at 
the  edges. 

The  cell  I  recommend  is  made  as  follows  : — Obtain  two 
sheets  of  glass  10  x  7  inches,  and  four  half-inch  strips  of 
plate  glass  of  the  following  lengths :  10,  10,  6,  and  6. 
Cement  these  to  one  of  the  large  sheets  around  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  and  place  within  the  cell  so  formed  a  little  damp 
sand,  twigs  of  decaying  wood,  and  bits  of  broken  flower-pots  ; 
these  latter  are  important,  as,  being  porous,  they  retain  a 
large  amount  of  moisture.  The  amount  of  material  should 
not  be  too  great. 

The  cell  now  being  ready,  the  woodlice  maybe  introduced. 
Six  to  eight  are  sufficient  for  a  cell.  The  remaining  sheet  of 
glass  is  next  placed  on  top  and  held  in  position  by  clips.  It 
should  be  removed  at  least  once  a  day  and  the  underside 
wiped  over  with  a  dry  duster.  About  once  a  week  the  pieces 
of  flower-pots  should  be  taken  out,  washed,  and  after  being 
dipped  into  water,  replaced. 

From  time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
little  food,  such  as  a  slice  or  two  of  a  potato,  or  a  fern  leaf. 
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or  leaves  of  almost  any  plant.     After  a  day  or  so  the  remains 
should  be  removed. 

In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  follow  very  closely  the 
life -history  and  habits  of  most  of  the  species  of  woodlice 
found  in  this  country,  and  especially  the  commoner  ones, 
such  as  Porcellio  scaber,  P.  Icevis,  P.  pictus,  Oniscus  asellus, 
Porcellionides pruinosus,  Annadillidhnn  vulgare,  and  others. 


NOTES. 

The  Water-shre-w  in  Renfrewshire.  —  Additional  and 
earlier  authority  to  that  given  by  Mr  John  Robertson  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  (p.  262)  for  the  inclusion  of  this  species  as  a  Renfrew- 
shire mammal  may  be  found  in  the  Neiv  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  {\Z\^),  where  it  is  recorded  as  somewhat  rare  at  Paisley 
and  very  common  at  the  Eaglesham  reservoirs.  Also  there  used  to 
be  a  specimen  in  Paisley  Museum  labelled  $  from  Gleniffer  Braes, 
17th  December  1893.  Barrett-Hamilton  gives  the  species,  which 
he  names  Neomys fodie?is  (Schreber),  as  "locally  distributed  all  over 
Great  Britain  .  .  .  almost  restricted  to  the  mainland"  {Hist,  of 
Brit.  Mamtnals,  ii.,  part  9,  p.  132,  191 1).  A  very  full  and 
informative  account  of  its  habits  is  also  given  by  him  (pp.  135-147). 
— Hugh  Boyd  Watt,  London. 

Birds  and  Oil. — During  October  19 14  numbers  of  Guillemots 
and  Razorbills  were  found  washed  ashore  dead  and  covered  with 
sticky,  dark,  oily  matter  on  the  South  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk 
coast.  Mr  Bristowe,  of  St  Leonard's,  tells  me  that  on  the  Sussex 
and  Kent  coasts  numbers  of  Velvet  and  Common  Scoters,  one  or 
two  Long-tail  Ducks,  and  other  birds  came  ashore  in  a  similar  plight 
about  January  19 15. — Claud  B.  Ticehurst,  Lowestoft. 

Coloration  of  the  Mouth  in  Young  Hawfinches.— With 

reference  to  the  note  by  Mr  William  Evans  on  this  subject  in  last 
month's  issue  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  British  Birds  (mag.),  vol.  ii.,  1908,  p.  192,  he  will  find  a 
full  description  by  me  of  the  mouth-coloration,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
down  plumage  in  this  species. — Claud  B.  Ticehurst,  Lowestoft. 

[I  am  obliged  to  Dr  Ticehurst  for  drawing  my  attention  to  his 
record  of  the  mouth-coloration  of  the  nestling  Hawfinch.  His 
description  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  namely,  violet-pink,  would 
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not  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  colour  I  saw.  Perhaps  the  difference 
means  that  his  nestlings  and  mine  were  not  of  the  same  age.  It 
would  seem  that  in  .some  species,  at  any  rate,  the  colour  changes 
rapidly  with  age.  For  example,  Mr  Geoffrey  Leigh  records  {British 
Birds,  iii.,  p.  154)  the  mouth-colour  of  the  nestling  Tree-pipit 
as  "lemon-yellow,"  and  adds,  "when  the  nestling  is  about  four 
days  old  the  mouth  becomes  deep  carmine."  Records  of  mouth- 
coloration  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  state  also  the  age 
of  the  nestling. — W.  E.] 

Alpine  S^wift  in  Wigto^wnshire. — Readers  of  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  I  saw  an  Alpine  Swift 
{^Micropiis  inelba)  here  on  the  30th  July  last.  I  am  quite  certain  I 
could  not  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  bird  came  right  over  me,  just 
skimming  the  trees.  Its  larger  size  and  the  white  markings  on  the 
throat  and  abdomen  make  it  very  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
Common  vSwift.  I  noticed  in  The  Field  of  31st  July  that  a  flight  of 
about  a  hundred  of  these  birds  had  been  seen  in  Kent  on  the  15th 
of  that  month,  also  five  in  the  same  locality  on  the  22nd.  Possibly 
the  one  I  saw  was  a  straggler  from  the  same  lot.— Gilbert  Holmes, 
Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

[In  the  B.O.U.  List  (p.  121)  it  is  stated  that  no  Alpine  Swifts 
have  been  captured  in  Scotland.  But  Mr  Archibald  Fairbairn 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History  for  1897  (p.  152) 
that  he  examined  and  released  one  which  was  captured  at  Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire,  on  the  25th  May  1892,  while  Mr  John  Paterson,  in  the 
Fauna  of  the  Clyde  Area  (1901,  p.  162),  refers  also  to  this  example 
and  records  another  seen  near  the  same  locality  on  the  28th  July 
1900. — Eds.] 

Disappearance  of  Terns  from  the  Skerries. — Apropos 
of  this  subject,  I  think  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  I  have 
recently  received  from  Mr  T.  E.  Arthur,  the  head  lightkeeper, 
worth  a  permanent  record:  "On  consulting  my  notes  on  the 
movements  of  birds,  I  find  that  on  14th  July  it  was  noticed 
that  the  majority  of  the  Terns  frequenting  the  rock  had 
left — only  a  small  number,  the  eggs  of  which  were  still  unhatched, 
remaining.  This  early  departure  prompted  an  examination  of 
the  nests,  which  revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  in  every  case 
the  newly  hatched  chick  was  found  to  be  dead.  As  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  food  was  found  in  or  near  the  nests  and  in  no  instance 
had  the  parent  birds  been  observed  carrying  sand-eels  or  other  small 
fish,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  the  unfortunate  nestling  had 
died  of  starvation.     This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable  con- 
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sidering  that  the  weather  was  fine  throughout  the  month  of  July. 
The  failure  of  the  food  supply  of  these  interesting  birds  is  a  subject 
of  a  very  speculative  nature.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  instance, 
that  the  presence  in  these  waters  of  immense  shoals  of  mackerel, 
together  with  unusual  quantities  of  whiting  and  the  ubiquitous 
'dog,'  may  have  been  an  important  factor  in  diminishing  the  supply 
of  sand-eel  (the  principal  food  of  the  young  Tern),  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  supposition.  The  fact  however  remains  that  not 
a  single  young  bird  has  been  observed  on  the  wing  this  season.  The 
Terns — which  seem  to  be  all  of  the  '  Arctic '  variety — were  present 
this  year  in  increased  number,  having  evidently  found  '  The  Rock ' 
a  safe  nesting  place  during  the  last  few  years." — John  S.  Tulloch, 
Lerwick. 

Spring  Moult  of  Gulls. — I  have  been  cognisant  for  many 
years  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  Gulls  moult  in  spring, 
but  I  should  like  to  give  the  credit  to  the  man  who  first  fully 
went  into  the  moult  of  the  Black-headed,  Common,  and  Kittiwake 
Gulls — viz.,  Blake-Knox  in  the  Zoologist,  1866-68.  He  was  the 
first  to  record  in  detail  the  sequences  of  plumages  in  these  birds, 
and  recorded  their  spring  moult,  and  he  was,  I  consider,  far  ahead 
of  his  time  on  this  subject.  His  Letters  on  Ornithology,  which 
seem  to  be  much  overlooked,  can  profitably  be  read  to  this  day. 
They  deal  with  moults,  plumages,  and  habits  of  sea-birds,  though 
I  do  not  think  all  his  deductions  on  moults  are  accurate.  Besides 
recording  the  spring  moult  of  Gulls,  he  was  the  first,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  to  point  out  that  these  Gulls  in  the  second  winter 
and  summer  may  be  distinguished  from  adults  by  the  dark  markings 
on  the  primary  coverts  and  bastard  wing,  and  he  says  that 
they  do  not  breed  in  this  plumage,  thus  accounting  for  the  apparently 
adult  birds  which  are  seen  during  the  breeding  season  away  from 
breeding  colonies.  This  appears  to  me  a  likely  explanation,  and 
though  I  believe  occasionally  Black-headed  Gulls  one  year  old 
will  breed,  the  vast  majority  at  this  age,  and  possibly  also  at 
two  years  old,  do  not.  From  the  result  of  "ringing"  this  species 
it  has  been  recorded  {British  Birds  (mag.),  vol.  viii.,  p.  209)  that 
birds  one  or  two  years  old  have  been  found  dead  in  a  breeding 
colony,  but  this  of  itself  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  breeding 
at  this  age,  though  it  is  of  course  suggestive.  All  doubts  might 
have  been  laid  aside  had  the  bodies  been  competently  examined. 
There  is  no  guide  from  "ringing"  in  the  case  of  the  Common 
and  Kittiwake  Gulls,  and  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
Blake-Knox  is  correct  in  his  surmises  regarding  non-breeding  birds 
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being  not  quite  adult,  and  the  years  they  take  to  arrive  at  the  breeding 
state.  He  gives  Black-headed  Gull  and  Kittiwake  as  at  36 
months,  Common  Gull  60  months,  but  possibly  48.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  I  think  he  is  correct  as  regards  the  two  former, 
but  I  should  not  have  put  the  Common  Gull  at  so  old  an  age. 
I  can  only  add  that  all  breeding  birds  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  in  all  three  species  were  fully  adult  birds.  I  may  add 
that  Blake-Knox  was  the  first  to  give  good  definite  reasons  for 
rejecting  Lams  capistratus  as  a  good  species. — Claud  B.  Tice- 
HURST,  Lowestoft. 

The  Fulmar  on  the  South-east  Coast  of  Scotland  in 
Summer. — On  a  precipitous  part  of  the  Berwickshire  coast  to  the 
north  of  St  Abb's  Head,  a  Fulmar  Petrel  was  seen  by  Mr  Harold 
Raeburn  on  13th  June  this  year,  flying  to  and  fro  among  the 
Herring  Gulls  which  breed  there.  Mr  Raeburn  having  kindly 
reported  the  occurrence  to  me,  I  visited  the  locality  on  the  i6th  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  bird  still  in  evidence,  but  did  not  succeed. 
Last  year,  as  recorded  in  this  magazine  (19 14,  p.  199),  a  Fulmar 
was  twice  seen  close  to  the  May  Island  in  May.  Possibly  these 
summer  occurrences  are  indicative  of  an  approaching  extension  of 
the  breeding  range  of  this  species  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  but 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime  there  is  a  danger  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  occurrence  of  a  few  odd  birds  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  during  the  summer  months.  Though  most  of 
the  Fulmars  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  Forth  and  adjoining 
waters  have  occurred  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  following  summer 
records  have  been  noted :  one  at  the  east  sands,  St  Andrews, 
6th  July  1867  ;  one  off  North  Berwick,  6th  June  1888;  and  one  at 
Canty  Bay,  17th  July  1908. — William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

New  Records  of  Fresh-water  MoUusca  from  Ross-shire. — 

Some  specimens  of  the  fresh-water  genus  Pisidiuin  from  Gairloch, 
Ross-shire,  in  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  were 
recently  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Conchology  (vol.  xiv.,  1915,  p. 
312)  as  "Census  Authentications"  under  the  names  of  Pisidium 
obtusale  and  P.  nifidum.  The  records  were  repeated  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  for  June,  p.  144.  Since  the  specimens,  as  re-examined, 
returned  to  the  Museum  bearing  the  manuscript  names  oi  P.  obtusale 
and  P.  milium,  it  was  clear  that  some  slip  in  the  recording  had  taken 
place.  The  specimens  have  been  submitted  to  Mr  B.  B.  Woodward, 
who  has  recently  monographed  the  genus  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Jj 

British  Species  of  Pisidium  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  "  *l 

(19 1 3).     As  a  result  of  examination  of  the  internal -as  well  as  the 
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external  characters  of  the  shells,  Mr  Woodward  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  small  collection  contains  four  specimens  of 
Pisidium  milium,  Held ;  two  specimens  of  the  lake  form  of 
P.  casertanum  (Poli)  {  =  P-  cifiereum,  Alder)  ;  and  one  specimen  of 
what  he  takes  to  be  the  oval  form  of  P.  pulchelhan.  All  of  these 
records  are  new  to  the  county  list  of  Ross.  That  of  P.  miliiitn  is 
the  furthest  north  recorded  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Britain, 
but  both  this  species  and  P.  pulchcllum  have  been  recently  found 
in  Skye  (see  Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  13,  and  1914,  p.  119). — James 
Ritchie,  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

Convolvulus  Hawk-moth  in  Islay. — It  may  be  of  interest 
to  record  that  I  took  a  female  specimen  of  this  moth  in  Islay  on 
the  loth  August  last. — Charles  Kirk,  Glasgow. 

[According  to  Tutt's  British  Lepidoptera,  the  Convolvulus 
Hawk-moth  has  been  taken  in  practically  all  the  vice-counties  of 
the  Scottish  mainland,  and  also  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  We  are 
not  aware,  however,  of  any  records  from  either  the  Inner  or  Outer 
Hebrides.  Mr  Kirk  has  generously  presented  the  specimen  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum.  — Eds.] 

Saperda  scalaris,  L.,  in  West  Inverness,  etc. — When 
spending  a  few  days  with  Mr  K.  J.  Morton  in  the  TuUoch  district 
of  Glen  Spean,  last  July,  he  kindly  gave  me  a  typically  marked 
specimen  (?)  of  this  handsome  beetle  which  he  had  taken  there  on 
the  ist  of  the  month.  It  was  captured  while  at  rest  on  a  fence 
skirting  a  wood  of  mixed  trees.  A  few  years  ago  I  determined  for 
Mr  J.  W.  Bowhill  a  specimen  he  had  caught  on  3rd  August  1907, 
at  Rannoch,  the  locality  in  which  this  longicorn  has  been  taken 
more  freely  than  anywhere  else  in  Scotland.  So  long  ago  as  1853, 
Murray  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Coleoptera  (p.  84),  recorded  it 
from  Rannoch  and  Raehills  (Dumfriesshire).  Rye  gives  Rannoch 
as  a  locality  for  it  {British  Beetles,  1866,  p.  208),  and  in  Sharp's 
Coleoptera  of  Scotland  it  is  entered  with  the  Tay  and  Solway 
districts  against  it.  Nevertheless  its  occurrence  in  Scotland  was  not 
mentioned  in  Fowler's  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands  (vol.  iv., 
1890),  which  no  doubt  led  Fergusson  {Scot.  Nat.,  1914,  p.  36)  to 
include  it  in  his  additions  to  Sharp's  catalogue,  on  the  basis  of 
Champion's  record  of  1900  from  East  Sutherland.  In  the  recent 
supplement  to  Fowler's  work  (p.  284)  the  Scottish  status  of 
S.  scalaris  is  given  thus  :  "Scotland,  Rannoch,  etc.,  not  uncommon." 
— William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Saperda  scalaris,  L.,  in  Inverness-shire. — During  a  collect- 
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ing  trip  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corrour  in  July  last  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  capture  an  example  of  this  conspicuous  and 
somewhat  rare  longicorn  beetle.  It  alighted  on  a  low  bush  after  a 
vigorous  flight  which  resembled  that  of  other  longicorns,  such  as 
Rhagium,  etc. — Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  Edinburgh. 

A  Porticoed  Wasp's  Nest. — Mr  A.  Macdonald,  of  Durris, 
has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  following  interesting  paragraph, 
written  by  him,  which  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  of  loth 
September,  and  also  kindly  procured  for  us  a  specimen  of  the 
insect,  the  identity  of  which  we  were  able  to  confirm.  It  is  quite 
usual  for  wasps  to  keep  open  an  entrance  to  their  nest  by  cutting 
away  any  obstructing  herbage,  but  the  present  seems  an  excep- 
tionally good  illustration  of  the  habit : — 

"  There  may  be  seen  at  Rose  Cottage,  Crathes,  a  nest  of  the 
ground  wasp  ( Vespa  vulgaris),  which  seems  to  merit  notice.  It 
forms  a  very  strong  community,  as  the  stream  of  workers  coming 
and  going  during  the  hours  of  sunshine  is  constant,  but  the  feature 
which  deserves  attention  is  the  presence  of  a  tunnel-like  porch  in 
front  of  the  ground  opening.  This  entrance  is  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  a  foot  in  depth,  and  has  been  scooped  out  of 
the  tall  grasses  and  weeds  that  grow  naturally  along  the  fence  of  a 
potato  field.  The  grasses  have  been  bitten  off  on  the  floor  of  the 
opening,  and  all  the  fragments,  stones,  and  earth  cleared  away,  so 
that  it  is  smooth  and  tidy,  except  for  some  withered  stumps  of 
grasses,  etc.  The  tube  by  which  the  wasps  approach  their  nest  is 
quite  free  from  straggling  grasses,  and  slopes  at  a  high  angle  to  the 
ground.  This  arrangement  not  only  permits  of  easy  egress  and 
ingress  to  a  number  of  insects  at  the  same  time,  but  serves  as  a 
ready  way  of  finding  the  exact  locality,  and  makes  a  sheltered 
entrance.  Whether  the  adaptation  has  been  noted  before  we 
cannot  say.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  rare  and  ingenious  to  call 
for  a  passing  record." 


:»^       -c 
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ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY  BIRD-MIGRATION 
INQUIRY:  SECOND  INTERIM  REPORT  (1912-14). 

By  A.  Landsborough  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.B.O.U. 

In  presenting  this  second  report  on  the  work  of  our  Bird- 
Migration  Inquiry,  we  have  retained  the  title  "  Interim  " 
inasmuch  as  we  still  make  no  attempt  at  drawing  conclusions 
from  our  results,  but  restrict  ourselves  to  a  summary  of  such 
records  as  have  come  to  hand  since  the  preparation  of  our 
first  report.^ 

The  Inquiry  continues  to  be  conducted  as  a  piece  of 
private  research  in  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
J.  Arthur  Thomson.  Up  to,  but  concluding  with,  the  year  1914 
the  working  expenses  have  been  largely  borne  by  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Trustees.  We  have  again  to  express  our 
great  indebtedness  to  the  numerous  co-operators,  who  have 

'  C  jr  previous  paper  appeared  in  The  Scottish  Naturalist  iox  19 12 
and  19 1 3.  Since  then  I  have  read  a  short  note  on  our  method  before 
the  British  Association  (Zoology  Section,  Dundee  Meeting,  1912),  and 
two  of  our  co-operators  have  published  papers  relating  to  the  Inquiry. 
Dr  Philip  Gosse  has  given,  in  Bird  Notes,  vol.  iii.  (N.S.)  p.  217,  an  account 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  him  on  our  behalf.  Mr  James  Sword  has 
published  a  paper  read  before  the  Stirling  Nat.  Hist,  and  Archaeology 
Sec.  (1914),  with  special  reference  to  the  Woodcock-marking  organised 
by  him. 
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given  so  freely  of  their  time  and  labour  in  the  work  of  ringing 
birds.  Our  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  correspondents  who 
have  sent  us  information  regarding  the  reappearance  of 
marked  birds.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  my  friend 
the  late  Mr  Lewis  N.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  who  for  a 
second  time  took  most  of  the  central  work  of  the  Inquiry 
upon   his  shoulders    during    some    months    in  which    I    was 

absent. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  any  of  the  description  of 
methods  and  routine  given  in  our  first  report,  but  certain 
changes  must  be  recorded.  Previously  we  had  allowed  our 
co-operators  to  mark  birds  almost  indiscriminately  ;  but  we 
have  since  felt  that  the  work  could  be  increased  in  value  by 
concentration  on  a  few  selected  species,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  great  economy  of  labour  would  be  effected.  Various 
factors  have  influenced  our  selection  of  species  for  con- 
centrated attention.  Three  qualities  are  necessary  in  a 
species  for  it  to  be  a  good  subject  for  our  method.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  procurable  for  ringing  in  large 
numbers  ;  secondly,  it  must  afford  a  fair  percentage  of  re- 
appearance records;  and  thirdly,  its  migratory  movements 
must  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  repay  close  investigation. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  small  passerine  birds — including 
some  of  our  most  typical  migrants — which  would  head  the 
list  under  the  third  category,  have  been  found  altogether 
wanting  under  the  second.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Gulls, 
which  rank  highly  under  the  first  and  second  heads,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  deficient  in 
the  third  respect.  The  Lapwing  stands  very  well  as  regards 
all  three  counts,  while  the  Blackbird,  Song-thrush,  and 
Starling  also  rank  fairly  high  in  each.  It  is  owing  to 
prominence  under  the  second  head  that  the  Mallard  and 
Woodcock  are  included,  while  the  Swallow  and  the  Herring- 
gull  owe  their  present  retention  in  great  part  to  our 
possession  of  a  large  stock  of  rings  of  the  appropriate 
sizes. 

Owing  to  the  limited  space  available  in  a  magazine  like 
the  Scottish  Naturalist,  we  have,  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 
the  editors,  treated  the  subject  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
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have  only  entered  into  details  in  those  cases  which  possess 
features  of  value  or  special  interest. 

Starling,  Stur?ius  vulgaris,  L. 

Of  this  species  twenty-nine  birds  have  been  recovered,  twenty- 
three  of  which  were  captured  either  at  the  place  of  ringing  or  within 
a  few  miles.  The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  times  of 
release  and  recapture  of  these  sedentary  individuals  varied  from 
sixteen  days  to  three  years  and  four  months. 

The  remaining  six  examples  are  of  much  interest  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  various  migratory  movements  of  the  Starling.  The  details 
of  these  interesting  cases  are  as  follows  : — 

Case  452  :  ringed  at  the  Skerries  Lighthouse,  off  North  Wales, 

in  October  19 12,  and  recaptured  at  Svendborg,  Denmark, 

in  May  19 14. 
Case  455:  ringed  in  Edinburgh  in  March   191 1,  and  captured 

at  Nord-Throndhjeim,  Norway,  in  April  191 3. 
Case  456:    ringed  at  St   Catherine's   Lighthouse,   the    Isle    of 

Wight,    in    November     1913;    captured   in    Guernsey   the 

following  January. 
Case  457  :  ringed  as  a  nestling  at  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  in  May 

1 913,  and  recaptured  at  Porthleven,  Cornwall,  the  following 

January. 
Case  458:  ringed  on  the    Isle   of  May  in   October    1913,   and 

taken  near  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  at  the  end  of 

January  1914. 
Case    459:     ringed    in     Edinburgh    in    February     191 1,    and 

recaptured  near  Christiania,  Norway,  in  March  19 14. 

Greenfinch,  Chloris  chloris  (L.). 

Only  a  dozen  examples  of  the  Greenfinch  have  been  recovered, 
and  all  were  captured  at  the  place  of  marking  or  within  five  miles 
of  the  same.  In  only  one  case  (eight  months)  did  the  interval  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  bird  exceed  about  two  months. 

Bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  pileata,  Macg. 

We  have  only  one  record  of  this  species,  viz.,  a  bird  ringed  as  a 
nestling  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  June  19 14,  and  re- 
captured near  Pickering  (four  miles  away)  three  months  afterwards. 

Chaffinch,  Fringilla  avlebs,  L. 
The  fourteen  recovered  birds  of  this  species  were  all  captured  at 
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the  place  of  ringing.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  one  example  was 
captured  two  years  and  eight  months  after  ringing,  while  others  were 
taken  on  three,  four,  and  seven  different  occasions  respectively,  at 
intervals  varying  between  one  day  and  two  years  and  five  months 
after  being  ringed. 

House-sparrow,  Passer  domesticus  (L.). 

It  appears  from  our  records  that  the  House  -  sparrow  is  a  very 
sedentary  species.  Forty  individuals  were  recovered,  all  at  the  place 
where  they  were  ringed.  The  intervals  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  of  ringing  and  that  of  recapture  vary  from  five  days  to  three 
years  and  one  month. 

Great  Titmouse,  Parus  7naJor,  L. 

This  is  another  species  showing  few  features  of  interest. 
Fourteen  examples  were  recovered,  all  at  the  place  of  marking. 
The  birds  were  captured  after  intervals  ranging  from  one  day  to 
three  years  and  eight  months  after  ringing. 

Blue  Titmouse,  Pants  cceru/eus,  L. 

The  recoveries  of  this  species  number  thirty-two,  and  these 
were  all  made  at  the  place  of  ringing.  One  of  the  features  revealed 
by  our  records  is  that  most  of  the  individuals  were  recaptured  on 
several  occasions.  Thus  one  bird  was  taken  ten  times,  another 
nine,  while  a  third  is  reported  as  having  been  captured  "almost 
daily "  for  a  period  of  two  months.  The  longest  interval  which 
elapsed  between  ringing  and  final  recapture  was  two  years  and  one 
month. 

Spotted  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  striata  (Pall.). 

We  have  only  two  records  of  this  species,  both  of  which  refer 
to  birds  ringed  at  Dalkeith,  Midlothian,  in  July  191 2,  and  re- 
captured at  the  same  place  in  July  1913. 

Mistle-thrush,  Turdiis  viscivorits,  L. 

The  only  individual  of  this  species  which  appears  in  our  records 
was  ringed  at  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire,  in  May  191 2,  and 
recaptured  at  W^elburn,  in  the  same  county,  in  the  following 
December. 

Song-thrush,  Turdiis  phi/omehts,  Brehm. 

Of  twenty-three  recovered  birds  of  this  species,  seventeen  were 
captured  at  the  place  of  ringing  after  an  interval  varying  from  two 
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days  to  two  years  and  nine  months.  Two  other  individuals 
wandered  a  few  miles,  and  a  third  from  Hampshire  into  Somerset. 
The  remaining  three  cases  are  of  more  interest,  the  details  of  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

Case  596  :  ringed  as  a  nestling  at  Udny,  Aberdeenshire,  in  May 
1913,  and  killed  at  the  lantern  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
during  the  night  of  February  27th/28th,  1914. 

Case  597  :  ringed  as  a  nestling  at  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  in  April 
191 2,  and  killed  at  the  lantern  of  St  Catherine's  Lighthouse, 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  loth  February  191 3. 

Case  613:  a  young  bird  rmged  at  Potterton,  near  Aberdeen, 
in  June  191 1,  and  captured  at  Arundel,  near  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  at  the  end  of  the  following  January. 

Blackbird,  Turdiis  merula,  L. 

Of  this  species  twenty-nine  ringed  specimens  were  recovered. 
Of  these,  twenty-six  were  captured  at  the  place  of  ringing.  The 
intervals  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  ringing  and  that  of 
recapture  varied  from  three  days  to  two  years  and  five  months.  Of 
the  remaining  three  birds,  one,  ringed  as  a  fledgling  on  27th  May 
1 91 2,  wandered  from  the  Isle  of  May  to  Crail,  on  the  coast  of  Fife, 
where  it  was  recovered  in  July  1913;  while  the  other  two,  ringed 
at  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire,  were  afterwards  captured  in  the  same 
county,  only  a  few  miles  away. 

Redbreast,  Erithacns  (^Dandahis)  ruhecitia  (L.). 

The  whole  of  the  twenty-seven  recovered  birds  of  this  species 
were  captured  at  the  place  of  ringing,  after  a  period  of  freedom 
varying  from  one  day  to  two  years  and  one  month.  jNIany  of  the 
birds  were  recaptured  twice,  and  one  individual  nine  times. 

Hedge-sparrow,  Prunella  modularis  (L.). 

The  records  of  this  species  are  of  little  interest,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  the  forty-six  recovered  birds  were  captured  at  the  place  of 
ringing.  The  only  noteworthy  feature  is  that  many  of  the  specimens 
were  recaptured  on  several  occasions,  one  specimen  being  taken  as 
many  as  nine  times.  The  longest  period  between  ringing  and 
recapture  was  one  year  and  eleven  months. 

{To  be  continued^) 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  AND  DEDUCTIONS  RE- 
GARDING THE  HABITS  AND  BIOLOGY  OF 
THE  COMMON  WASP. 

By  James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  The  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  Edinburgh. 

A  SUMMER  holiday  spent  on  Tvveedside  during  July  of  the 
present  year  gave  me  opportunity  for  making  a  few  observa- 
tions on  somewhat  neglected  points  regarding  the  habits  and 
activities  of  Wasps.  The  observations  are  admittedly  far 
from  complete,  but  I  set  them  down  here  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  suggest  a  line  of  investigation  which  might  be 
applied,  with  interesting  results,  to  different  species  of  social 
wasps,  working  under  varying  conditions  of  weather  and 
locality. 

A  colony  of  the  Common  Wasp,  Vtspa  vulgaris,  Linn., 
had  built  its  underground  nest  beneath  a  clump  of  forget-me- 
not,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  entrance  was  concealed.  This 
colony  furnished  the  basis  of  the  following  notes. 


The  Nest  and  its  Contents. 

The  adult  life  in  the  nest  was  exterminated  by  the 
injection  at  night  of  a  few  drops  of  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  through  the  entrance,  which  was  at  once 
blocked  by  a  pad  of  cloth  also  impregnated  with  the  poison. 
It  was  strange  that  while  all  the  adult  wasps  were  found 
next  morning  killed  outright,  with  one  moribund  exception, 
the  larvae  in  the  nest  seemed  to  retain  their  usual  activity, 
responding  with  violent  wrigglings  and  rapid  movements  of 
their  jaws  to  any  vibration  on  the  cell-flat  to  which  they 
were  attached.  This  resistance  to  the  cyanide  fumes  seems 
to  indicate  a  much  lower  rate  of  metabolism  in  the  larvai 
than  in  the  adult  wasps. 
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The  soil  was  carefully  removed  from  one  side  of  the  nest, 
revealing  the  typical  globose,  beautifully  striated  structure 
built  by  Vespa  vulgaris,  Linn.  The  general  construction  of 
such  a  nest  has  been  often  described,  and  I  will  mention  only 
such  details  as  bear  upon  the  nest-building  activities  to  be 
discussed  later. 

Size  of  Nest  and  Method  of  Examination. — The  nest  was 
spherical,  roughly  8  ins.  in  diameter,  and  it  hung  in  a  cavity 
some  9  to  c)\  ins.  across,  so  that  an  air-space  of  i  to  f  in, 
surrounded  the  outer  cover.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  was 
composed  of  angular  fragments  of  stone  which  the  wasps 
had  been  unable  to  remove  during  their  excavations,  and 
which  formed  a  primitive  rubble  drain  through  which  water 
from  the  sides  of  the  cavity  could  readily  percolate. 

The  cover  of  the  nest  was  removed,  and  its  upper  portion 
was  found  to  be  slightly  over  i  in.  in  thickness,  the  thickness 
being  made  up  chiefly  of  air-spaces  separated  by  delicate 
wasp-paper  partitions. 

There  were  6  comb-flats  in  the  nest,  varying  in  diameter 
from  i^-  to  almost  7  ins.  In  the  case  of  each  the  diameter 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  young  stages  were  recorded  in 
detail,  in  order  that  by  a  simple  method  of  computation, 
information  might  be  gained  regarding  the  work  of  the 
builders  and  their  queen.  Unfortunately,  time  did  not  admit 
of  the  actual  enumeration  of  all  the  cells  and  their  contents 
individually,  and  in  this  respect  the  following  observations 
fall  short  of  perfection.  Two  of  the  largest  combs,  however, 
were  counted  in  detail,  and  in  all  the  radial  distances 
occupied  by  eggs,  grubs,  and  pupae  respectively  were 
measured  in  inches  and  fractions  of  inches.  As  actual 
enumeration  showed  that  each  square  inch  of  comb  contained 
36  cells,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  an  approximation 
to  the  numbers  of  each  stage  in  each  cell-flat.^  The  error  in 
such  a  calculation  is  chiefly  due  to  the  slight  irregularity 
of  arrangement  of  the  immature  forms,  which,  although 
they  lie  in  successive  waves  of  life  outwards  from  the 
centre    of  the   comb,   are  not    deposited    by  the   queen,   or 

'   By  utilising  the  formula  tt/--,  or  ->'  x  (radius)^,  which  gives  the  ar 
of  a  circle  in  square  inches  from  a  knowledge  of  its  radius  in  inch 
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do  not  develop  with  the  absokite  regularity  assumed  in 
calculations  based  upon  the  properties  of  a  geometric  circle. 
The  actual  amount  of  error,  as  indicated  by  the  results  in 
the  two  cell-flats  examined  in  detail,  does  not  appear  to  be 
serious,  for  whereas  in  flat  2  theoretical  calculation  (to  the 
nearest  square  inch)  gave  the  number  of  cells  as  884, 
enumeration  showed  that  the  number  was  actually  885  ; 
and  in  flat  3,  where  the  theoretical  number  was  1105,  the 
actual  number  was  1091  :  the  errors  in  the  two  cases 
amounting  to   — o-ii   and   +1-29  per  cent,  respectively. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  in  future  experiments  of 
a  similar  kind  a  record  be  kept  of  the  actual  number  of  cells 
on  each  flat  containing  eggs,  grubs,  and  larva;  of  first,  second, 
or  subsequent  broods,  special  care  being  taken  to  place  in 
their  proper  group  grubs  which,  having  just  hatched  from  the 
egg,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it  in  size.  The 
interest  of  the  results  of  such  an  enumeration  would  well 
repay  the  labour  it  involves. 

The  attention  of  the  future  investigator  ought  also  to  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  since  there  were  no  large  drone  or 
queen  cells  in  the  nest  which  I  examined  in  July,  the  worker- 
containing  cells  could  safely  be  reckoned  as  similar  in  size 
throughout  the  nest ;  but  that  in  nests  examined  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  when  the  lower  tiers  of  comb-flats  are 
entirely  formed  of  large  drone  and  queen  cells,  these  at  any 
rate  ought  to  be  reckoned  separately  and  individually. 

Numbers  of  Individnals  in  Nest. — The  numbers  of  adults 
were  counted  as  they  lay  in  the  space  surrounding  the  nest, 
or  between  the  combs.  There  were  417  worker  wasps  and 
I  queen. 

Calculations  based  upon  readings  obtained  by  the  method 
indicated  above  showed  that  the  total  comb  area  was  almost 
exactly  117  sq.  ins.,  and  that  the  total  number  of  cells 
amounted  to  4217. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  how  these  cells 
were  distributed  throughout  the  cell-flats,  and  in  what 
proportion  they  were  occupied  by  the  various  immature 
stages  of  successive  broods  : — 
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Table  shoiving  Numbers  ami  Distribution  of  Immature 


Stages  within  Nest. 


Cell-flats, 

comnieiiciiiy 

with  the 

u^jperniost 

01'  uMest. 

Uiameter 

in 

inches. 

Total 

Nos. 

of 

cells. 

First  Brood. 

Skcond  Brood. 

TuiKD  Brood. 

to 

> 
-1 

St 

fe" 
> 

3 

i 
3 

03 

to 
W 

> 

►J 

i 

I 

2* 

3* 
4 
5 
6 

4 
5i 
7  to5i 
6 

5 

452 

883 

1091 

IO18 

707 

64 

4217 

41 
107 

445 
502 

64 

72 
206 

365 
396 

177 

1216 

126 
306 

439 

177 

28 

41 

79 
168 

69 

167 

12 

58 

86 

42 
42 

30 
30 

14 

1159 

1076 

288 

248 

144 

14 

*  In   these   cell-flats  the    individuals    were   actually  counted,  in   the   remainder  the 
numbers  were  obtained  by  calculation. 

These  data,  examined  in  the  light  of  known  facts 
regarding  the  habits  of  the  queen  wasp  and  the  periods 
of  development  of  the  immature  stages,  yield  many  interest- 
ing results. 

Age  and  Development  of  Nest  and  Colony. — After  the 
first  workers  have  hatched  from  the  earliest  eggs  laid  by 
the  queen,  the  latter  resigns  to  them  her  duties  of  builder 
and  nurse,  and  confines  her  attention  to  egg-laying.  On 
this  account,  and  because  of  the  regularity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  stages  in  successive  rings,  I  have  assumed, 
I  think  on  safe  grounds,  that  as  soon  as  a  cell  is  ready 
for  occupation  the  queen  deposits  an  egg  within  it.  The 
rate  of  deposition  of  the  eggs,  therefore,  gives  a  key  to  the 
rate  of  building  of  the  cells. 

Further,  the  rate  of  development  of  the  immature  stages 
is  fairly  accurately  known.  Owen  says  that  "  In  the  common 
wasp  the  larva  is  hatched  8  days  after  oviposition ;  it  grows 
to  its  full  size  in  12  or  14  days,  then  spins  its  delicate  hood, 
casts  its  integument,  .  .  .  and  after  a  passive  pupa  state 
of  Todays  emerges  a  perfect  insect."^  Other  writers,  while 
unable  to  state  the  details  of  development  from  observation, 
have  given  general  adherence  to  Owen's  statement,  which 
'  Owen,  Invertebrate  Animals^  p.  240. 

47  2  M 
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I  therefore  adopt  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  taking  the 
periods  of  8  and  lO  days  as  the  development  period  for 
eggs  and  pups  respectively,  and  the  average  period  of 
13  days  for  the  larvje.  Readers  need  not  be  reminded  that 
calculations  based  on  these  data  can  be  regarded  only  as 
approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  the  actual  facts ;  for 
as  the  contents  of  this  nest  themselves  show,  the  fluctuations 
of  weather  have  almost  certainly  some  bearing  on  the  rate 
of  development  of  the  immature  stages.  Unfortunately, 
there  seem  to  be  no  statistical  data  which  would  enable 
allowance  to  be  made  for  this  factor. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  brood  the  eggs  which  I  observed 
must  have  been  laid  from  i  to  8  days  before  the  date  of 
examination  ;  the  larvae  must  have  been  deposited  as  eggs 
8  to  21  days  before;  and  the  pupa:  21  to  31  days  before. 
After  the  hatching  of  the  pupae  of  any  brood,  I  allow  for  the 
intervention  of  one  day  before  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  of 
the  following  brood.  During  this  time  the  workers  are 
engaged  in  cleaning  and  making  ready  the  cells.  It  would 
thus  fall  about  that  the  cells  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  second 
brood  were  observed  were  formed  ^2  to  40  days,  those  of 
the  larvae  40  to  53  days,  and  those  of  the  pupae  53  to  6^  days 
before  my  examination.  Lastly,  the  eggs,  larvae,  and  pupae 
of  the  third  brood  occupied  cells  of  the  following  ages:  eggs, 
64  to  72  days ;  larvae,  72  to  85  days  ;  pupae,  85  to  95  days. 

Comparing  these  statements  with  the  tabulated  data,  it  is 

evident  that  from  the  presence  of  the  oldest   individuals — 

eggs,    larvae,  or    pupae — in    any    cell-flat    we    can    fix  within 

definite  limits  the  time  when  the  first  cells  of  the  flat  were 

formed.     A    slightly    finer   discrimination,    based    upon    the 

numbers  and  probable  state  of  development  reached  by  the 

oldest  members  of  the  oldest  stage,  will  give  approximately 

the  actual  date  on  which  the  first  cells  of  each  flat  were  ready 

for  the  deposition  of  eggs — that  is  to  say,  the  age  of  the 

cell-flat.    This  estimate  I  give  in  the  second  column  following. 

Comb  6  (lowest)  was  between     i  and    8,  say    6,  days  old. 

5  „  21  and  3r,  say  22,       „ 

4  „  21  and  31,  say  30,       „ 

3  „  40  and  53,  say  40,       „ 

2  „  53  and  63,  say  58, 

I  (uppermost)      ,,  85  and  95,  say  90,        „ 


J) 


J) 
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Viewing  these  numbers  from  the  other  end  of  the  series, 
let  us  follow  the  actual  development  of  the  nest  from  the 
time  when,  say  5  or  6  days  before  the  first  egg  was  deposited, 
the  queen,  a  solitary  builder,  laid  its  first  foundations.  The 
dates  are  reckoned  from  27th  July,  the  last  working  day 
of  the  colony,  on  the  evening  of  which  its  activity  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  builclinL,^  of  the  nest  was  commenced  on  22nd  April. 

Cell-fiat  I  was  begun  when  the  nest  was    6  days  old,  on  28th  April. 


„           2 

38 

on  30th  May. 

))        3 

55 

on  17th  June. 

4 

65 

on  27th  June. 

))        5 

73 

on  5th  July. 

6 

89 

on  2ist  July. 

The  adults 

were 

kill( 

2d 

96 

on  27th  July. 

The    intervals    in    time    between    the    beginnings    of    the 
successive  cell-flats  were  as  follows  : — 

Comb  2  was  begun  32  days  after  comb  i 

)5      3        )>  '7  ))  2 

J) 


4 

1) 

ID 

)) 

3 

5 

)) 

8 

)) 

4 

6 

55 

16 

>> 

5 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  varying  intervals  is 
their  successive  decrease  in  length  as  lower  and  lower  cell- 
flats  are  reached.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  gradual 
hatching  of  more  and  more  workers  as  the  nest  increases 
in  age,  so  that  building  proceeds  more  rapidly.  There  is 
one  exception  to  the  regular,  shortening  of  the  building 
stages  in  the  above  table :  where  the  interval  between  the 
beginnings  of  combs  5  and  6  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  preceding  interval.  Comb  5,  however,  was  begun  on 
5th  July,  just  at  the  time  when  the  bright  warm  days  of 
June  and  early  July  were  succeeded  by  the  dull  wet  weather 
which  characterised  the  later  portion  of  July.  Daily 
thermometer  readings  taken  in  the  garden  at  a  height 
of  4  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  kindly  supplied  to  me  by 
Mrs  Elliot  of  Hollybush,  show  that  during  the  8  days  while 
comb  4  was  being  built  the  average  maximum  shade- 
temperature  between  9  a.m.  and  9  P.M.  was  69°  F.,  and 
the  minimum  56"  F. ;  but  that  during  the  16  days  occupied 
by  the  building  of  comb  6  the  average  maximum  had  fallen 
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to  ^6'  R,  and  the  minimum  to  53°  F.  I  am  confident  that 
records  of  the  hours  of  sunshine  and  of  the  rainfall,  were 
they  available,  would  much  more  emphasise  the  unfavourable 
conditions  of  the  July  period.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  weather  change  would  cause  an  actual  slackening  of 
work,  and  probably  also,  as  the  numbers  seem  to  indicate, 
a  check  in  the  hatching  of  pupae — both  of  which  events  would 
delay  the  building  of  comb  5,  and  therefore  the  commence- 
ment of  comb  6. 

The  very  long  interval  between  the  building  of  the  first  and 
second  combs  suggests  a  remark.  It  emphasises  by  contrast 
the  efficiency  of  the  social  system  in  the  wasp  community; 
for  the  32  days  which  elapsed  before  comb  2  was  com- 
menced represent  the  time  taken  by  a  single  builder — 
the  queen — in  erecting  the  early  portion  of  comb  i.  Our 
numbers  indicate  that  so  soon  as  the  workers  hatch  from  this 
comb  (31  da)'s  after  the  first  egg  is  deposited),  the 
building  of  the  second  comb  is  commenced. 

Rates  of  Egg-laying. — It  is  very  evident  that  during  the 
period  of  the  nest's  growth  the  rate  of  deposition  of  eggs 
varies  greatly.  As  the  rate  gradually  advances  after  the 
workers  begin  to  take  their  part  in  cell-building,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  lowest  and  highest  limits  of 
oviposition  as  shown   by  our  July  nest. 

The  slowest  period  is  clearly  that  during  which  the  queen 
has  not  only  to  stock  but  has  also  to  build  the  cells.  As  our 
nest  offers  no  evidence  on  this  point  which  I  can  regard  as 
unimpeachable,  I  revert  to  a  nest  of  another  species,  examined 
in  another  year,  as  giving  an  approximation  to  the  general 
condition.  This  early  nest  of  a  Tree  Wasp,  Vespa  norvegica^ 
was  still  being  built  by  the  queen  alone.  It  contained  a  first 
comb  in  which  were  11  eggs,  18  larvae,  and  6  pupae.  Now 
since  in  8  days  an  &%^  hatches,  the  11  eggs  must  have  been 
laid  in  the  course  of  8  days,  so  that  the  average  number  laid 

per  day  was  —  =  1-375.     By  similar  reasoning,  keeping  in 

o 

mind    that    a    larva    remains    as    such    for     13    days,   the 

18 
ratio  —  comes  to  represent  the  number  of  larvse   hatched 

13 
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per  day ;  and  this,  assuming  that  development  proceeds 
uniformly,  is  equivalent  to  the  number  of  eggs  (since  become 
larvae)  laid  per  day.  This  number  is  1-384 — a  number,  as 
one  would  expect,  practically  identical  with  that  obtained  from 
the  eggs,  since  the  queen  was  still  the  only  labourer.  From 
the  pupa;  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  for  since  none  had 
hatched,  the  stage  of  development  which  they  had  reached 
was  indeterminable. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  on  the  above  reckoning,  that,  during 
the  period  of  her  solitary  work  on  the  nest,  the  queen  lays  an 
average  of  about  1-38  eggs  a  day;  and  that,  before  any 
workers  have  hatched,  the  queen  has  built  a  first  cell-flat 
containing  some  44  eggs  and  juveniles. 

The  result  is  very  different  at  the  height  of  the  season's 
activity.  Turn  again  to  the  table  showing  the  numbers  in 
our  July  nest.  The  eggs  belonging  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  broods  number  respectively  1159,288,  and  42 — a  total 
of  1489  eggs.  Now  a  definite  limit  is  set  to  the  period 
during  which  the  eggs  were  deposited,  since  hatching 
takes  place  after  8  days.  So  the  eggs  were  laid  during 
8    days,   and    therefore    the  average    number   of  eggs   laid 

per  day  during  the  preceding  8  days  was  — ;t —  =   186.     This 

number  is  well  within  the  limit  of  the  maximum  number  of 
eggs  deposited  in  a  day  ;  for  it  represents  the  average  of 
8  days,  whereas  the  real  number  was  increasing  daily 
with  the  addition  of  new  workers  and  of  cells  added  by 
them. 

Rates  of  Cell-building. — The  rate  of  egg-laying  during  the 
growth  of  a  nest  is  dependent  in  great  part  on  the  rate  of 
cell-building  at  the  different  stages,  at  least  until  the 
slackening-off  period  brought  in  by  the  frosts  of  late 
autumn.  Egg-laying,  however,  in  the  later  stages  is  even 
more  rapid  than  cell-building,  since  in  addition  to  the  new 
cells  in  which  ova  are  deposited,  the  old  cells  vacated  by  the 
pupse  of  first  brood  are  utilised  for  ova  of  the  second  and 
subsequent  broods. 

During  the  period  when  the  queen  builds  alone,  the  cell- 
building  is  naturally  slowest,  and  at  that  time  the  average 
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rate  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  in  the 
cells  formed,  that  is,   1-38  per  day. 

At  the  period  of  maximum  activity  of  the  nest  investi- 
gated, 1159  eggs  were  deposited  in  8  days  in  newly-formed 
cells.  Therefore  the  average  number  of  cells  built  would 
reach  145  a  day.  Here  again  the  average  number  is  well 
within  the  limits  of  the  height  of  activity,  for  the  number 
ought  to  rise  during  the  8  days  with  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  the  builders. 

As  there  were  417  workers  in  the  nest,  each  worker 
apparently  built  in  a  single  day  rather  more  than  a  third  of  a 
cell  (-348) — in  other  words,  the  building  work  accomplished 
by  3  workers  each  day  was  rather  more  than  a  single 
cell.  This  falls  far  short  of  the  daily  accomplishment  of 
the  solitary  queen,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  other 
duties  of  the  nest — removing  of  soil  for  its  extension,  the 
construction  of  the  outer  cover,  feeding  of  the  larvae — fall  more 
heavily  upon  the  workers  as  the  capacity  of  the  nest 
increases. 

Rates  of  Hatching. — At  first  the  rate  of  hatching  must  be 
extremely  slow,  corresponding  closely  with  the  rate  of 
oviposition  when  the  queen  works  alone.  During  the  first 
31  days,  no  hatching  takes  place,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  second  month  of  the  nest's  existence,  the  rate  probably 
averages  less  than  1-5  a  day.  Thereafter  there  is  a  gradual 
but  rapid  increase  as  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the 
establishment  begins  to  be  felt. 

At  the  end  of  July  there  were  in  the  nest  in  all  1234 
pupae  at  all  stages  of  development.  In  10  days  these  would 
have  hatched,  so  that  the  rate  of  hatching  would  have 
averaged  123-4  a  day.  But  a  month  later,  at  the  end  of 
September,  the  rate  would  have  increased  to  approximately 
that  of  the  July  oviposition,  that  is,  to  186  a  day.  This  rate, 
as  I  have  explained  in  discussing  the  average  of  oviposition, 
is  well  within  the  limit,  but  the  reduction  will  allow  for  those 
eggs  which  fail  to  hatch  and  for  the  larvae  which  acci- 
dentally fall  out  of  the  cells  and  fail  to  reach  the  pupal  stage. 

Mortality  amongst  ]Vorkcrs. — The  rate  of  mortality, 
which    will    probably   depend    to    a  great    extent    upon   the 
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character  of  the  particular  season,  appears  in  this  case  to 
have  been  very  high.  The  number  of  living  workers  in  the 
nest  at  the  end  of  July  was  417.  But  the  number  of 
individuals  which  had  hatched  up  to  that  time  is  represented 
by  the  numbers  of  empty  cells  reoccupied  by  the  members 
of  the  second  and  third  broods.  The  stages  of  the  second 
brood  were  distributed  in  680  cells,  those  of  the  third  brood 
in  S6  cells.  From  the  former  one  set  of  pupae  had  hatched, 
from  the  latter  two  sets,  so  that  the  total  of  workers  hatched 
was  approximately  680  plus  172,  or  852  individuals.  The 
deaths,  therefore,  during  the  3  months'  existence  of  the  nest 
reached  435.  But  during  the  first  month  no  pupae  had 
hatched,  so  that  this  mortality  is  limited  to  the  two  months, 
June  and  July. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  accuracy  the  rate  of 
mortality  per  day,  but  from  a  somewhat  complicated 
calculation,^  with  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  wear)'  my 
readers,  I  estim.ate  that  the  death-rate  at  the  end  of 
July  must  have  been  not  less  than  85  a  day,  and  that  the 
life  of  a  worker  is  limited  to  between  3  and  4  weeks.  The 
above  may  be  considered  a  normal  death-rate  due  to 
physiological  exhaustion  at  an  active  period  of  the  nest's 
existence,  in  contrast  with  the  much  heavier  but  abnormal 
death-rate  due  to  external  causes,  which  occurs  in  late 
autumn  when  the  colony  is  hurrying  to  extermination. 

Amount  of  Earth  Removed. — Taking  the  diameter  of  the 
underground  cavity  in  which  the  nest  hung  at  the  minimum 
measurement  of  9  ins.,  the  total  amount  of  earth  removed 
by  the  wasps  was  382  cub.  ins.  Since  852  workers  spent 
part  of  their  time  in  this  labour,  for  which  they  seem  ill- 
fitted,  each  must  have  removed  grain  by  grain  almost  \  a 
cubic  inch  during  its  working  life. 

The  Later  Growth  of  the  Common  Wasp's  Nest. 

The  nest  which  has  furnished  the  above  deductions  was 
examined   in  the  end  of  July,  some  time   before  the  wasp 

'  Based  upon  the  probable  numljcr  of  workers  which  built  the  cells 
in  which  larvae  of  the  first  brood  were  found. 
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society  had  reached  its  maximum  of  strength  and  activity. 
By  the  kindness  of  two  friends  I  am  enabled  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  nest  of  Vespa 
vulgaris. 

A  September  Nest. — At  my  request,  Mr  A.  Macdonald 
of  Durris  made  a  detailed  census  of  a  nest  discovered  by 
him  near  Crathes  and  referred  to  in  the  ScottisJi  Naturalist, 
191 5,  p.  312.  The  nest  was  that  of  Vespa  vulgaris,  and  was 
examined  on  the  24th  of  September  1915. 

The  nest  itself  was  found  to  be  9  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
the  almost  spherical  cavity  in  which  it  hung,  1 1  ins.  across. 
The  earth  removed  in  this  case  must  have  been  about  697 
cub.  ins.  There  were  6  cell-flats  in  the  nest,  with  the  follow- 
ing diameters,  beginning  with  the  uppermost  or  oldest : — 
1,  5  ins.  by  4  ins. ;  2,  6\  ins. ;  3,  6\  ins. ;  4,  6i  ins. ;  5,  a 
small  comb  built  on  to  4,  3  j  ins. ;  6,  5^  ins. 

With  great  patience  Mr  Macdonald  counted  the  adults 
and  immature  stages  about  the  nest  or  in  the  combs,  with 
these  interesting  results.  There  were  in  all  694  worker 
wasps,  and  503  larger  individuals,  either  drones  or  queens — 
a  total  of  1197  adults.  In  the  combs,  or  fallen  from  them, 
were  found  652  larvse  and  680  pupa;,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  5312  cells  which  the  combs  were  calculated  to  contain 
were  either  empty  or  held  unhatched  eggs. 

It  is  clear  from  the  details  with  which  Mr  Macdonald 
has  supplied  me,  that  this  nest  had  reached  its  limit  of 
growth,  for  no  new  cells  were  being  added,  and  even  of  those 
vacated  by  pupse  the  greater  number  were  unoccupied  by 
eggs. 

This  colony,  however,  by  no  means  reaches  the  limit 
attained  by  societies  of  Vespa  vulgaris.  Compared  with  a 
nest  of  which  Mr  William  Evans  has  given  me  particulars, 
these  July  and  September  nests  (with  their  totals  of  4217 
and  5312  cells  from  which,  ere  autumn  frosts  put  an  end  to 
all  activity,  some  10,000  to  15,000  wasps  might  have 
hatched)  seem  mere  villages  to  a  great  city. 

An  October  Nest. — The  structure  observed  by  Mr  Evans 
was  an  underground  nest  of  Vespa  viilgaris  built  in  a  garden 
in  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  and  was  examined  in  October 
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191 3.  It  contained  9  cell-flats,  in  2  of  which  Mr  Evans 
counted  the  cells,  thus  obtaining  a  basis  for  the  estimation 
of  the  content  of  the  other  tiers.  The  result  of  his  estima- 
tion was  as  follows  : — 

Cell-flat  I  contained  1000  cells  approximately. 
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Amongst  the  9  cell-flats,  therefore,  were  distributed  no 
fewer  than  11,560  cells.  Although  the  active  increase  of  the 
nest  had  no  doubt  ceased,  many  drones  and  queens  were  still 
hatching.  Mr  Evans  estimated  that  during  the  course  of 
the  season  this  huge  nest  would  have  produced  not  less 
than  25,000  wasps. 

General  Observations. 

Before  the  inhabitants  of  the  July  nest  examined  by  me 
were  destroyed,  a  few  general  observations  were  made. 

WorkiJig  Hours. — It  is  popularly  believed  that  for  bees 
and  wasps  the  working  day  commences  at  dawn  and  ends  at 
dusk;  but  the  records  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  experiments^ 
tend  rather  to  show  that  sunrise  and  sunset  are  the 
controlling  factors,  probably  on  account  of  their  influence 
upon  atmospheric  temperature.  Thus  from  Lubbock's 
records  one  gathers  that  during  the  latter  half  of  September 
the  first  visits  of  wasps  to  a  honey  store,  which  they  had 
visited  the  day  before,  ranged  from  6.16  to  6.55  a.m.  On 
one  particularly  fine  morning  a  wasp  was  waiting  at  6  A.M. 
when  the  window  was  opened  to  admit  it ;  and  on  one 
occasion  a  laggard  paid  her  first  visit  at  7.25  A.M.,  having,  one 
suspects,  tarried  by  the  way.  Now  during  these  days  (i8th  to 
23rd  September)  the  sun  rose  between  5.40  and  5.50  A.M., 
so  that  the  visits  succeeded  sunrise  at  a  short  interval, 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  have  allowed  the  sun's  rays  to  ameliorate 

'  Lubbock,  Atlfs,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  1882,  pp.  415-427. 

47  2  N 
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the  chill  of  the  morning  air.  So  also  in  Lubbock's  case  the 
cessation  of  work  appears  to  have  an  approximate  relation 
to  the  time  of  sunset.  The  last  visits  paid  by  his  marked 
wasps  varied  from  5.14  to  6.43  P.M.  during  the  latter  half 
of  September,  when  the  sun  set  between  5.50  and  6.5  r.M. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  in  fine  weather  the  working  day 
tended  to  be  longer  than  on  dull  or  stormy  days. 

I  made  no  effort  to  check  the  commencement  of  the 
day's  work  (in  July  the  sun  rises  about  3.30  A.M. !),  but  I  was 
struck  by  the  late  hour  at  which  wasps  might  be  seen  abroad. 
The  following  observations  were  made  to  verify  a  general 
impression.  A  dull,  damp  evening  was  chosen  in  the  belief 
that  the  tendency  would  be  all  for  the  wasps  to  return  early 
to  the  nest.  The  sun  gave  no  evidence  of  its  presence 
during  the  day,  but  set  officially  at  8.26  P.M.  The  maximum 
shade  temperature,  recorded  between  9  A.M.  and  9  P.M.,  was 
65°  F.,  the  minimum  45°  F. 

At  8  o'clock  the  activity  of  the  nest  seemed  to  be  normal ; 
numerous  wasps  were  either  making  for  or  departing  from 
the  entrance.  At  sunset  there  was  still  much  activity,  but 
the  numbers  of  departing  wasps  had  fallen  almost  to  zero. 
Darkness  came  on  rapidly  after  sunset.  At  9  o'clock  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  individuals,  but  there  was  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  traffic,  an  almost  continuous  stream 
of  wasps  returning  in  small  parties  of  two,  three,  or  four  at  a 
time.  No  wasps  were  leaving  the  nest.  At'  9.30  there 
was  a  great  falling  off  in  activity,  and  at  10  P.M.,  when  it 
was  quite  dark  and  observations  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
aid  of  a  hurricane  lamp,  no  wasps  were  seen  returning  and 
the  nest  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  wasp  slumber.  To 
check  this  observation,  however,  I  gently  but  firmly  blocked 
the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  tunnel  with  a  pad  of  cloth 
on  which  a  few  drops  of  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  had 
been  sprinkled.  On  paying  an  early  visit  next  morning,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  30  dead  wasps  grouped  about  the 
blocked  entrance,  which  they  had  vainly  been  endeavouring 
to  force.  These  revellers  must  have  returned  after  I  left 
the  nest  in  total  darkness  at   10  p.m. 

Resourcefulness. — In     a     preliminary     and     unsuccessful 
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endeavour  to  exterminate  the  colony  with  materials  at  hand, 
I  poured  a  few  drops  of  strong  "washing  ammonia  into  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel  after  dark,  immediately  blocking  the 
opening  with  a  pad  of  cloth  saturated  with  ammonia.  In 
the  morning  the  wasps  /lad  opened  a  new  exit  and  were  at 
work  as  usual.  (No  casualties  were  apparent.)  Subsequent 
excavation  showed  that  the  first  entrance  to  the  subterranean 
tunnel  leading  to  the  nest  was  distant  some  15  ins.  from 
the  nest  itself,  whereas  the  second  entrance,  opened  under 
sudden  emergency,  was  made  at  the  place  where  the  earth- 
covering  was  thinnest — immediately  above  the  nest  itself. 


ON   THE   ISOPODA  OF  THE   FAMILY   IDOTEID/^E 
OCCURRING  IN  ST  ANDREWS  BAY. 

By  Walter  E.  Collinge,  M.Sc,  F.L.S.,  etc.,  Research  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  the  Gatty  Marine  Laboratory,  St  Andrews. 

Ix  December  1904  my  friend  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  M. 
Norman  1  published  a  very  useful  and  interesting  summary 
of  certain  families  of  British  Isopoda,  amongst  which  was 
included  the  Idoteidae.  Of  the  genus  Idoiea,  Fabricius,  he 
recorded  eight  species,  one  of  Zenobiana,  Stebbing,  and  one 
of  Stcnosoiiia,  Leach. 

Of  these  only  two  were  then  known  to  occur  in  St 
Andrews  Bay,  and  had  been  recorded  by  Professor  MTntosh.- 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  in  addition  to  a 
species  new  to  science,  seven  of  the  eight  British  species  of 
Idotea  are  found  in  this  bay.  No  species  of  Zenobiana^ 
Stebbing,  or  Stenosoiiia,  Leach,  has  been  met  with ;  both 
would  seem  to  be  rare  in  northern  waters,  although  Bate  and 

'  An>i.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hisf.,  1904  (s.  7),  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  430-448,  pis. 
xii-xiii. 

2  Marine  Inverts,  and  Fishes  of  Si  Andrews,  1875,  p.  151. 
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Westwood  ^    mention     having     received     examples     of    vS. 
aciiininata,  Leach,  from  Cumbray. 

I  append  the  following  notes  on  the  species  of  Idotea  : — 

1.  Idotea  baltica  (Pallas). — Plentiful  in  the  rock  pools 
on  both  the  east  and  west  shores,  also  a  small  variety  or 
subspecies,  taken  in  the  east  shore  rock  pools,  which  differs 
from  the  type  in  a  number  of  minor  structural  features. 

2.  Idotea  granulosa,  Rathke. — Fairly  common  on 
seaweed  in  the  west  shore  rock  pools.  Sars  -  gives  the 
dimensions  as  follows — "  Length  of  adult  female  1 1  mm., 
of  male  15  mm.,"  whereas  our  largest  males  measure  19  mm., 
and  the  females  12  mm. 

3.  Idotea  neglecta,  G.  O.  Sars. — Only  met  with  once, 
and  few  in  numbers.  Dr  Thomas  Scott  has  recorded  it  from 
the  Moray  Firth.^ 

4.  Idotea  viridis  (Slabber). — A  few  fine  specimens 
were  collected  on  a  single  occasion  off  masses  of  seaweed  in 
the  west  shore  rock  pools.  Norman  {op.  cit.,  p.  442)  mentions 
that  this  species  is  essentially  an  inhabitant  of  brackish 
water. 

5.  Idotea  PELAGICA,  Leach. — Rare ;  specimens  rather 
undersized.  I  have  also  examples  from  the  Bay  of  Nigg, 
kindly  sent  me  by  Dr  Thomas  Scott.  Bate  and  Westwood 
{pp.  cit.)  record  specimens  from  the  Bell  Rock. 

6.  Idotea  EMARGINATA,  Fabr. — After  /.  baltica  (Pallas), 
this  is  our  commonest  species. 

7.  Idotea  linearis  (Pennant). — Fairly  plentiful  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Eden  and  in  rock  pools  on  both  shores.  From 
those  on  the  east  I  have  a  form  which  does  not  exhibit  the 
longitudinal  markings,  and  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  mesosome  is  rough  and  the  metasome  depressed. 

Idotea  inetallica,  Bosc,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  bay, 
but  a  species  which  I  regard  as  new  has  been  discovered, 
the  description  of  which  I  hope  to  give  in  a  future  paper. 

^  Hist.  Brit.  Sessile-eyed  Crust. ^  1868,  vol.  ii.,  p.  395. 

2  Crust.  Norway,  1899,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83. 

3  i^nd  Rep.  Fish.  Bd.  for  Scot.,  1904,  p,  257. 
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NOTES. 

otter   (Lutra    vulgaris)    at  Barrahead   Lighthouse. — A 

strange  incident  happened  here  recently  :  I  went  to  shut  in  our 
hens  for  the  night  and  found  the  place  quite  deserted  except  for  a 
lovely  brown  Otter  which  was  lying  sound  asleep  in  one  of  the  lower 
nests.  I  at  once  shut  up  every  outlet  and  went  in  search  of  the 
men,  who  took  it  alive  and  put  it  in  a  box.  Late  at  night  we  fed  it 
with  fish,  which  it  ate  greedily.  When  morning  came  we  went  to 
visit  it,  but  found  it  had  eaten  its  way  out  of  the  box  and  escaped. 
It  seems  strange  that  an  Otter  should  have  visited  us  here,  as  the 
lighthouse  is  690  feet  above  the  sea.  Perhaps  it  had  lost  its  way  in 
the  dense  fog  that  prevailed  about  that  time. — Margaret  E. 
MoUAT,  Barrahead  Lighthouse,  September  19 15. 

Corn-crake  at  St  Kilda. — A  St  Kilda  correspondent  informs 
me  that  the  Corn-crake  has  bred  on  the  main  island,  Hirta,  this 
year,  and  that  two  young  birds  were  captured  about  21st 
September,  when  the  grass  was  being  cut.  He  remarks  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  such  an  event  has  happened  in  his  experience. 
Although  St  Kilda  has  been  much  visited  by  naturalists  in  the 
summer  time,  yet,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  this  species  has  occurred  there  during  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  "Craker,"by  Martin,  who  visited  St  Kilda  in  June  1697;  and 
John  Macgillivray,  who  was  there  in  the  summer  of  1840,  states 
that  a  few  were  present  among  the  corn,  and  that  their  cry  might  be 
heard  all  night  long.  Lastly,  it  was  heard  by  James  Wilson  in  the 
first  week  of  August  1841.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visitors  to 
the  island  who  have  made  mention  of  this  species  in  the  past,  and 
the  bird  is  evidently  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  casual  summer  visitor 
finding  its  way  there  at  long  intervals. — W.  Eagle  Clarke. 

The  Down-iining  of  Ducks'  Nests. — In  the  Editorial  of 
the  October  number  of  the  Scottish  JVaturalist  reference  is  made 
to  my  paper  on  "  Notes  on  the  Moults  and  Sequence  of  Plumage  in 
some  British  Ducks,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of 
British  Birds.  W'xih.  regard  to  nest-down  it  is  said,  "  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  it  alone  is  'used  for  embeddinn;  the  ecus  in 
during  incubation.'"  I  do  not  think  my  remarks  on  nest-down 
should  have  led  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  were  not  so  intended.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
as  yet  of  carefully  examining  the  lining  of  the  nests  of  those 
ducks    I    have   dealt   with ;    doubtless   nest-down  is  an   important 
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constituent,  but  probably  ordinary  down  is  also  used,  and  we 
know  that  a  varying  number  of  feathers  from  breast  and  belly 
are  also  present. — Annie  C.  Jackson,  Swordale. 

Black-headed  Gull  (Larus  riditoundus)  Breeding  while 
still  in  Immature  Plumage.— On  9th  August  19 15  we  picked  up 
a  female  Black-headed  Gull,  lying  dead  in  Largo  Bay.  On  dis- 
section we  decided  that  it  had  bred,  but  as  it  was  not  in  fully  mature 
plumage,  thought  we  would  like  to  have  expert  opinion  on  the 
subject,  so  sent  it  to  Professor  L.  R.  Sutherland,  who  kindly 
examined  it  for  us,  and  writes  that  the  bird  "  has  certainly  bred." 
This  interesting  specimen  still  has  the  immature  markings  on  the 
wing-coverts,  and  the  dark  feathers  of  the  hood  are  mixed  in  about 
equal  proportions  with  white  ones.  These  white  feathers  are  not 
the  white  ones  of  the  winter  plumage  appearing,  but  are  old  and 
worn.  One  or  two  of  the  new  winter  feathers  on  the  head  are  just 
beginning  to  show,  these  being  still  almost  wholly  in  quill.  It  is 
interesting  to  get  confirmation  of  what  has  been  before  suspected, 
namely,  that  these  Gulls  may  breed  before  mature  plumage  is  fully 
assumed. —  Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

Spring  Moult  of  Gulls.— With  regard  to  the  articles  by 
Blake-Knox  in  the  Zoologist  (1866-68),  to  which  Dr  Ticehurst  makes 
appreciative  reference  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  it 
appears  to  me  that  their  author  should  be  cited  as  a  supporter  of  the 
"colour-change"  theory  rather  than  of  a  spring  moult  in  Gulls, 
except  in  the  case  of  immature  birds,  for  which  he  records  a  partial 
moult  (head  and  neck  chiefly).  \\\  his  article  on  the  Common  Gull 
we  read  that  "in  adult  birds"  (in  contradistinction  to  immature 
ones)  "the  plumage  is  revivified,  rejuvenated,  reimpigmented  in  the 
spring."  Again,  describing  the  "adult  in  summer  (May),"  he  wrote  : 
"  An  unseen  change,  because  there  has  been  no  moult,  has  taken 
place  in  the  whole  bird.  The  plumage  has  rejuvenated  and  repig- 
mented,  looking  fresh  and  blooming."  There  is  no  dubiety  about 
these  statements,  and  others  equally  alleging  "  transmutation  "  might 
be  quoted.  Li  the  case  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  it  is  possible  to 
cite  him  as  favouring  the  assumption  of  the  hood  by  a  moult  in 
adult  as  well  as  immature  birds ;  but  he  makes  a  significant  quali- 
fication. Describing  the  adult  bird,  he  says  :  "  The  hood  assumed 
by  moult,  though  in  old  birds  I  have  known  this  change  by  trans- 
mutation." It  is  interesting  to  find  him  mentioning  with  approval 
Macgillivray's  account  of  the  plumages  of  this  Gull  to  which  I 
referred  in  a  previous  note  (ante,  p.  287).  —  William  Evans, 
Edinburgh. 
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Death's-head  Hawk-moth  at  Skerry vore  Lighthouse. — 

To  Mr  R.  Wilson,  lighthouse-keeper,  Skerryvore,  I  am  indebted  for 
a  Death's-head  Hawk-moth  {Acherofitia  atropos)  which  he  found 
clinging  to  the  wall  beside  the  entrance  door  to  the  lighthouse 
tower,  on  the  forenoon  of  i8th  September  last  (191 5).  A  strong 
breeze  from  the  south-east  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  for  a 
fortnight  before  the  wind  had  been  continuously  in  that  direction. 
The  specimen  is  a  male,  with  an  expanse  of  4^  inches.  The 
occurrence  of  the  Death's-head  at  this  distant  Hebridean  rock- 
station  is  another  demonstration  of  the  insect's  great  power  of 
wing.  We  are  left  wondering  whence  it  came,  and  whether  it  was 
one  of  a  migratory  flight.  Unfortunately,  moths  cannot  very  well 
be  "ringed"  like  birds. — Williaini  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Scottish  Records  of  Mollusca. — In  the  continuation  of  Mr 
J.  T.  Marshall's  paper  on  "Additions  to  'British  Conchology'" 
which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Conchology  for  July  1915 
(pp.  324-329),  the  following  records  are  given  from  Scottish 
waters  :  Scissurella  crispata,  Flem.,  Mull  of  Cantire,  off  Fair  Isle, 
off  Loch  Ryan  and  North  Rona ;  Molleria  hwigata,  Jeff.,  between 
the  Shetlands  and  the  Faroes ;  M.  cosfulafa,  Moll.  ?  fossil  off 
P^air  Isle,  the  Flugga  Light,  N.  Shetlands,  and  Loch  Ryan,  also 
undoubted  recent  specimens  off  the  Shetlands ;  M.  basistriata,  Jeff., 
off  the  Shetlands  and  between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes ; 
Olivia  otaviafia,  Cant.,  between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands; 
Trochus  helicinus  var.  fasciata,  Jeff,  Benbecula ;  T.  olivaceiis, 
Brown,  Skye  ;  T.  ci?ich/s,  Phil.,  off  the  Shetlands ;  T.  gra/iulah/s, 
Born.,  Sanda  Island,  mouth  of  Clyde;  T.  occidentalism  Migh.,  off 
Aberdeenshire  coast,  especially  between  Rattray  and  Kinnaird 
Heads;  T.  ottoi,  Phil,  Butt  of  Lewis;  Lacuna  pallidula  var. 
neritoidea,  Gould,  Aberdeen  and  Benbecula;  id.  var.  naficifor/nis, 
Marsh,  Gareloch  and  Dornoch  Firth;  Littorina  obfusafa,  L.,  var. 
ornata,  Jeff.,  Benbecula ;  id.  var.  conipacfa,  Jeff.,  mouth  of  Loch 
Tyne;  Z.  rudis,  Mat.,  var.  tenebrosa^  Mont.,  Bass  Rock. 

Additions  to  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  Mollusca  of 
Wigtownshire. — In  a  note  on  this  subject  by  J.  F.  Musham, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Conchology  for  July  1915  (p.  346), 
we  find  the  following  records,  all  new  to  the  county  list :  Arion  ater 
(L.)  var.  castatiea,  Stranraer;  A.  interniedius,  Norm.,  Port  Patrick; 
id.  var.  grisea  Roebuck,  Stranraer ;  A.  subfuscus  (Drap.),  Stranraer ; 
Milax  gagafes  (Drap.)  var.  rava.,  Williams,  Port  Patrick ;  Hyalinia 
rQdiatula  (Alder),  Dunskey  Wood  ;  Zonitoides  excavafus  var.  vitrina, 
Fer.,  Stranraer ;  Z.  nitidus  (Miill.),  Dunskey  Wood ;  Helix  aspersa 
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Miill.,  ^ort  Patrick;  Hygromia  rufescens,  Auctt.,  Stranraer; 
H.  hispida  (L.),  Port  Patrick;  Helicella  capcrata  (Mont.),  Port 
Patrick;  Acanthinula  aculeata  (Miill.),  Uunskey  Wood;  Cochlicopa 
lubrica  (Miill),  Stranraer;  Carychium  miiiimiini  Miill.,  Dunskey 
Wood;  Clausilia  bidentata  (Strom.),  "much  the  commonest  shell 
in  the  district";  Pupa  cylindracea  (DaC),  Uunskey  Wood ;  Aficyhis 
fliiviatilis,  Miill.,  Port  Patrick  to  Stranraer. 

Vitrina  pellucida  adhering  to  Feathers  of  a  Bird,  and 
other  Records  of  Land-shells  at  Butt  of  Lewis. — Mr  Clyne, 
Butt  of  Lewis  Lighthouse,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me 
three  small  examples  (average  greatest  diameter  4  mm.)  of 
Vitrina  pellucida  which  he  found  adhering  by  their  own  slime  to 
the  abdominal  feathers  of  a  Meadow  Pipit  caught  at  the  lantern 
on  the  night  of  4th/5th  October.  The  incident  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  part  birds  may  play  in  the  distribution  of  ter- 
restrial Mollusca.  V.  pellucida  is  one  of  our  most  widely  dispersed 
species,  the  recorded  localities  including  Lewis,  and  even  St  Kilda. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  present  opportunity  to  record 
the  occurrence  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  of  three  other  land-shells, 
namely.  Helix  aspersa,  of  which  Mr  Clyne  has  sent  me  a  mature 
example,  H.  itala  var.  ins'.abilis,  and  H.  acuta.  Of  the  last  two 
I  have  seen  specimens  collected  in  September  19 14  by  Mr  Eagle 
Clarke,  and  many  have  been  received  from  Mr  Clyne  this 
autumn.  None  of  the  above  is  new  to  the  fauna  of  the  island, 
but  their  presence  at  its  northern  extremity  is  interesting. — William 
Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Two  Additions  to  the  List  of  "  Forth  "  Nemertinea.— To 

the  short  list  of  Nemerteans  given  in  my  paper  on  the  "  Fauna 
of  the  Forth  Area,"  published  in  1908  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society  (vol.  xvii.,  p.  23),  I  have  this  year  added 
the  following  species  : — 

Cephalothrix  rufifrons  (Johnston) :  common  among  small  sea- 
weeds and  corallines  in  rock-pools  at  GuUane  Point,  East  Lothian, 
4th  September  1915;  also  from  rock-pools  at  Port  Seton.  Mr  R. 
Southern,  whose  helpful  notes  on  the  species  (Clare  Island  Survey) 
I  had  consulted,  kindly  verified  my  determination. 

Tetrastemnia  {Oerstedia)  dor  sails,  Abildg. :  several  examples  of 
this  species  occurred  in  rock-pools  at  Gullane  Point,  along  with 
the  above. — William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Richard 
ManHfife  Barrington,  which  took  place  suddenly  while  he  was 
motoring  from  Dublin  to  his  home  at  Bray  on  the  15th  of 
September.  Through  this  tragic  event  many  naturalists 
have  lost  a  valued  friend  and  Ireland  a  zoologist  and 
botanist  whom  she  can  ill  afford  to  part  with.  Mr  Barrington 
was  best  known  to  zoologists  for  his  ornithological  work, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  great  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  British  Association  to  investigate  the  migration  of 
birds  as  observed  on  the  British  and  Irish  coasts.  Barrington 
continued  these  investigations  after  the  active  work  of  the 
Committee  had  ceased,  and  published  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
information  in  his  Migration  of  Birds  as  observed  at  Irish 
Light-stations — a  niagnum  op?cs.  His  unlooked-for  decease 
has  created  a  great  blank  in  the  ranks  of  British  and  Irish 
naturalists. 

Among  the  various  popular  articles  dealing  with  bird-life 
which  have  been  recently  published,  stands  out  one  of  more 
than    usual    interest.       It    is    entitled    "  Penguins  of  South 


fc>' 


Georgia,"  ^  and  is  written  and  illustrated  by  Robert  Cushman 

'  Coufitry   Life.,    14th   August    191 5,    pp.    223-227  {continued).       An 
official  report  appeared  in  Science  Bulletin.,  vol.  ii.,  No.  5,  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (2nd  August  191 5). 
48  20 
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Murphy,  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York.  As  the 
author  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  recent 
expedition  to  South  Georgia,  his  remarks  are  entirely  based 
on  personal  observation,  and  therefore  of  high  value.  The 
first  portion  of  the  article  deals  with  the  "Johnny  Penguin  " 
{Pygoscelis papud),  whose  habits  are  described  in  very  readable 
fashion,  and  illustrated  by  excellent  photographs.  The  largest 
rookery  observed  was  estimated  to  comprise  between  four 
and  five  thousand  birds.  It  was  situated  behind  a  moraine 
beach  at  the  Bay  of  Isles,  and  by  the  continual  tramping  of 
many  generations  a  broad  thoroughfare  had  been  stamped 
across  the  moraine,  while  "  deeply-grooved  sinuous  avenues 
extended  up  the  long  snow  bank  to  the  highest  portions  of 
the  colony."  A  curious  instinct  followed  by  these  birds,  or 
at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  induces  them  to  nest 
on  the  summits  of  high,  windy  ridges  away  from  the  water. 
This  peculiar  instinct,  according  to  the  author,  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  the  exigencies  of  space  in  former  times 
resulting  from  a  far  more  abundant  fauna  than  exists  at  the 
present  day.  Another  strange  habit  is  that  of  running,  when 
alarmed,  up  the  beach  towards  high  ground  rather  than  into 
the  water  !  This  remarkable  fondness  for  elevated  situations 
appears  to  reach  its  climax  in  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  high- 
lying  aquatic  cemetery.  A  transparent  pool,  formed  entirely 
of  snow  water,  was  discovered  in  a  hollow  at  the  summit  of 
the  coast  range.  The  bottom  of  this  pool  was  found  to  be 
thickly  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  these  quaint  creatures, 
mostly  lying  on  their  backs  with  wings  extended  and  their 
breasts  gleaming  white.  Many  other  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  birds,  their  nests,  and  their  young,  are  given  in 
this  fascinating  paper,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 
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ABERDEEN   UNIVERSITY  BIRD-MIGRATION 
INQUIRY:  SECOND  INTERIM  REPORT  (1912-14). 

By  A.  Landsborough  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.B.O.U. 

{Concluded  from  page  317.) 

Wren,  Troglodytes  troglodytes  (L.). 

Only  one  bird  of  this  species  was  recaptured  after  ringing.  It 
was  liberated  in  Edinburgh  in  October  191 2,  and  retaken  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  in  the  following  June. 

Swallow,  Chelidon  rustica  (L.). 

We  have  only  a  single  record  of  the  Swallow,  viz.,  a  bird  ringed 
as  a  nestling  at  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  in  September  191 2,  and  re- 
captured at  Ringwood,  in  the  same  county,  in  the  following  May. 

Barn  Owl,  Tyto  alba  (Scop.). 

Two  birds  of  this  species  were  recovered.  They  were  ringed  at 
Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  in  July  1913,  and  recaptured  in  the  same 
county  in  the  following  January  and  March  respectively. 

Heron,  Ardea  ci/ierea,  L. 

Two  individuals  of  this  species  were  recovered,  both  having  been 
ringed  as  nestlings.     The  details  are  as  follows : — 

Case  449:  ringed  at  Arrochar,  Dumbartonshire,  in  June  1910, 

and   recovered   at    Inversnaid,    a   few    miles    away,    about 

Christmas  Day,  191 2. 
Case  450:    ringed  at  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire,  in  May  191 2, 

and    recaptured    at    Kintore,    a   few   miles   away,    in   the 

following  January. 

Sheldrake,  Tadonia  tadorna  (L.). 
Two  birds  recovered,  as  follows  : — 
Case   447:    ringed   at    Beaulieu,    Hampshire,    in    July    1912; 

recovered  at  Saltash,  Cornwall,  in  February  191 3. 
Case   448:    ringed   at    Beaulieu,    Hampshire,    in    July    1912: 

recovered  at   Biisum,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,   Germany,  in 

August  1913. 
Both  these  examples  were  ringed  as  ducklings. 
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Mallard,  Anas  platyrhyncha,  L. 

Two  birds  of  this  species,  ringed  as  ducklings,  were  afterwards 
recaptured,  as  follows  : — 

Case  443  :  ringed  at  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire,  in  June  191 1 ; 

recovered  at  the  same  place  in  August  19 13. 
Case  444 :    ringed  at   Cootehill,   Co.   Cavan,   Ireland,  in  May 

19 12;    recovered    a    few    miles    away    in    the    following 

January. 

Teal,  Anas  crecxa,  L. 

We  have  records  of  only  two  birds,  which  were  ringed  as 
ducklings.     The  details  are  as  follows  : — 

Case    445:     ringed    at    Thornhill,    Perthshire,    in    June    1912  ; 

captured  a  few  miles  away,  in  the  following  August. 
Case  446:  ringed  at  Culduthel,  Inverness-shire,  in  May  1912; 

taken   at  Stradbally,   Co.  Waterford,   Ireland,   in  February 

1914. 

Cormorant,  Plialacrocorax  carbo  (L.). 

The  only  record  of  this  species  is  devoid  of  interest.  It  was 
ringed  at  the  Shiant  Isles,  Outer  Hebrides,  in  July  191 2,  and  taken 
at  Kallin,  North  Uist,  in  the  October  following. 

Wood  Pigeon,    Cohimba  palumhits,  L. 

Of  the  eight  recovered  birds  of  this  species,  all  ringed  as  nest- 
lings, six  were  recaptured  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  of  marking, 
after  a  period  varying  from  two  months  to  two  years  and  eight 
months.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one  wandered  from  Inverurie, 
Aberdeenshire,  to  Montrose,  P'orfarshire,  in  five  months  ;  while  the 
other,  ringed  at  Beith,  Ayrshire,  in  May  19 13,  was  captured  at 
Shifnal,  Shropshire,  in  the  following  January. 

Oystercatchek,  Hiematopiis  ostralegi/s,  L. 

The  two  recovered  examples  of  this  species  travelled  from 
Aberdeenshire  to  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  cases  may  be  given  in 
detail;  both  were  marked  as  young  birds  :  — 

Case  413:  rmged  at  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire,  in  June   1912; 

recaptured    at    Broadhaven    Lighthouse,     Belmullet,    Co. 

Mayo,   Ireland,  the  following  August. 
Case  414:  ringed  at  Drumoak,   Aberdeenshire,  in  June   1912; 

retaken    at    Blackrock,    Co.    Cork,    Ireland,    the    following 

October. 
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Lapwing,  Vanellus  vanellus. 

The  recoveries  under  this  species  numbered  twenty-six ;  all  were 
ringed  as  chicks  or  young  birds,  twenty-two  in  Scotland  and  four  in 
England.     Of  thirteen  birds  ringed  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  ! 

Kincardine,  seven  were  recaptured  in  various  counties  of  Ireland, 
one  was  taken   in   Anglesea,  North   AVales,  and  another  in   South  | 

Wales,  all  in  winter,  while  the  remaining  four  were  picked  up  within  I 

a  few  miles  of  the  place  of  liberation  after  an  interval  varying  from  | 

two  months  to  two  and  a  quarter  years.     Five  specimens  ringed  in  1 

Perthshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Sutherland  were  also  procured  in  Ireland  | 

in  winter;   and  one  ringed  in   Inverness-shire  was  recaptured  two 
years  later,  less  than  five  miles  away. 

The   following  are  the  most  interesting  records  in  connection  | 

with  this  species  : —  ' 

Case  679:  One  ringed  at  Dunnottar,  Kincardineshire,  on  22nd  | 

May    1913,   was  recovered  at   Levignaey,   Landes,  France, 

about  29th  Jan.  1914. 
Case  409  :  one  ringed  at  Beith,  Ayrshire,  on  17th  June  1913,  was 

retaken  at  Mindello,  near  Oporto,  Portugal,  on  9th  January 

1914. 
Case     397  :     one    ringed    at    Newburgh,    Aberdeenshire,    on 

15th  July  1 91 2,  was  captured  near  Guarda,  Portugal,  about 

loth  January  19 13. 
Case  404 :  one  ringed  at  West  Cotlingwith,  Yorkshire,  on    loth 

June    1913,    was    retaken    at    Vielle-Saint-Girons,    Landes, 

France,   about   iSth  January    19 14. 

Dunlin,  Erolia  alpina  (L.). 

The  single  recovered  bird  of  this  species  was  ringed  on  the 
Pentland  Skerries  in  July  1912,  and  retaken  within  fifty  yards  in  the 
following  May. 

Curlew,  NumeuiHS  arquata  (L.). 

We  have  only  one  record  of  this  species.  It  was  ringed  as  a 
young  bird  at  Lochaber,  Inverness-shire,  in  June  191T,  and  re- 
captured at  Donemana,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  July  1912. 

Snipe,  Gallinago  gallinago  {h.). 
Our  only  record  of  this  species  is  as  follows  : — 
Case   415:    ringed    at    Enniskillen,    Co.    Fermanagh,    Ireland, 

in    June    1913;    recovered   at    Longford,    Ireland,    in    the      j.    ,,  ,  • 

following  October.  K  V  ;  -  ■:r~r'':  < 

A'^-    c-/^^^  /VxN 
":■•,■  O  V^ 

iLl  B  R  A  R 
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Woodcock,  Scolopax  rusticola,  L. 
Fifteen  ringed  birds  of  this  species  were  recovered,  all  having 
been  marked  as  young  birds.  Of  these,  ten  were  recaptured  at  the 
place  of  marking,  or  within  a  few  miles.  The  period  which  elapsed 
in  these  cases  between  the  times  of  ringing  and  recapture  varied 
from  four  months  to  one  year  and  seven  months. 

The  remaining  five  cases  are  of  more  interest,  and  may 
be  given  in  detail : — 

Case  416:  ringed  near  Stirling  in  May  1912  ;  captured 
at  Lanoe,  Yvignac,  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  in  the  following 
November. 
Case  417:  ringed  near  Castle  Carrock,  Cumberland,  in  June 
191 2  ;  recovered  near  Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
November  1912. 
Case  418:  ringed  near  Stirling  in  May   1912  :  recovered  near 

Castledownbere,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  in  December  19 12. 
Case  419:  ringed  near  Castle  Carrock,  Cumberland,  in  June 
1912  ;  recovered  at  Derry,  Rosscarberry,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  December  191 2. 
Case  426:  ringed  at  Achnacloich,  Argyllshire,  in  June  1912; 
recaptured  at  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  February 
1914. 

Common  Tern,  Stenia  hirundo,  L. 

The  two  recovered  individuals  of  this  species  were  ringed 
at  the  Sands  of  Forvie,  Aberdeenshire,  in  July  19  r  2.  One  was 
captured  near  Ellon,  in  the'  same  county,  six  weeks  afterwards  ; 
while  the  other  travelled  south  to  Bo'ness,  in  West  Lothian,  where 
it  was  taken  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Little  Tern,  Sterna  miiiula,  L. 
The  only  record  we  have  of  this  species  is  of  a  bird  (Case  678) 
ringed  as  a  chick  at  Kilnsea,  Yorkshire,  in  July  1914,  and  recaptured 
in  Portugal  in  the  following  September. 

Black-headed  Gull,  Larus  ridibundus,  L. 
Fifteen  birds  of  this  species  were  recovered.  Eight  of  these 
were  recaptured  in  the  county  in  which  they  were  ringed,  though 
none  in  the  actual  locality.  Six  birds  wandered  into  adjoining 
counties,  while  one,  ringed  at  the  Sands  of  Forvie,  Aberdeenshire, 
in  July  1913,  was  retaken  near  Crossgar,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the 
following  December.  The  intervals  which  elapsed  between 
ringing  and  recapture  varied  from  sixteen  days  to  eight  months. 

Common  Gull,  Larus  camts,  L. 
One  bird  was  recovered.     It  was  ringed  as  a  young  bird  (Case  376) 
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near  Walls,  Shetland,  in  June  1912,  and  recaptured  in  the  Terrington 
Marshes,  near  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  the  following  September. 

Herring-gull,  Larus  argenfafiis,  Pontopp. 

Eight  examples  of  this  species  were  recovered.  Of  two  birds 
ringed  near  Cruden  Bay,  Aberdeenshire,  in  July  1912, 
one  was  recaptured  at  Old  Deer,  in  the  same  county,  in 
the  following  September;  while  the  other  was  taken  at  Macduff, 
Banffshire,  about  six  weeks  after  ringing. 

The  other  six  cases  are  of  more  interest.  All  were  marked  as 
young  birds  except  case  375.     The  details  are  as  follows  :— 

Case  369  :    ringed  near  Cruden  Bay,  Aberdeenshire,   in  June 
191 1 ;  captured  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  the  following 
February. 
Case   370 :  ringed   near  Cruden   Bay,   Aberdeenshire,   in  June 

191 2;  taken  in  Heligoland  in  the  following  September. 
Case  371  :  ringed  near  Cruden  Bay,  Aberdeenshire,  in  July  191 2  ; 
recaptured  near  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  in  the  following 
September. 
Case    373  :    ringed    near    Collieston,    Aberdeenshire,    in    July 
191 1  :  .captured  near  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  in  November 
1911. 
Case  374:    ringed    on    the  shore   near  Aberdeen,   in   October 
1910;  taken  near   Gera,  in   Thuringia,  Germany,  in  June 
1913- 
Case    375  :   ringed   on    the  shore  near   Aberdeen,   in  October 
X910:  retaken  near  Dunbeath,  Caithness,  in  April  1914. 

Landrail,  Crex  crex  (L.). 

The  only  recovered  example  of  this  species  (Case  428)  was  ringed 
as  a  young  bird  at  Walton,  Cumberland,  in  July  191 2.  In  the 
following  September  it  was  captured  at  Beguey-sur-Garonne,  France. 

Moorhen,  Gallimda  chloropus  (L.) 

The  single  record  we  have  of  this  species  refers  to  a  bird  ringed 
at  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire,  in  May  191 2,  and  taken  the  following 
May  in  the  same  place. 

Red  Grouse,  Lagopus  lagopus  scoticus  (Lath.). 

We  have  four  records  of  the  capture  of  ringed  birds  of  this 
species.  Two  were  ringed  m  Aberdeenshire  and  two  in  Perthshire. 
All  were  captured  within  a  few  miles  (one  at  the  same  place), 
after  intervals  varying  from  six  weeks  to  fourteen  months. 
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THE  GREVILLE  COLLECTION  OF  CHALCIDID^ 
AND  PROCTOTRYPID/E  IN  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  MUSEUM,  WITH  SOME  REFER- 
ENCES  TO   WALKER'S   TYPES. 

By  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  F.R.S.E.,  F.E.S. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  Edinburgh  College  Museum  acquired 
from  Dr  R.  Kaye  Greville  a  collection  of  British  insects  of 
various  orders,  contained  in  thirty  large  boxes.  This  collection 
is  still  in  existence,  and,  in  common  with  a  vast  amount  of 
other  material  from  the  same  source  (brought  together 
mainly  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century),  is  now 
housed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

Greville's  specimens  are  remarkable  for  their  perfect 
condition  and  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are 
set,  even  the  smallest  examples  having  their  wings  and  legs 
arranged  with  extreme  care  and  symmetry.  Most  of  the 
specimens  are  mounted  with  gum  on  thin  card — a  method 
very  often  condemned  at  the  present  day  ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr 
Waterston  informs  me  that  in  his  study  of  Chalcids  he  is 
reverting  to  the  carding  method,  since  in  the  case  of  minute 
insects  it  tends  greatly  to  their  preservation,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  float  off  the  specimen, 
take  off  any  special  portion  of  it  for  detailed  examination, 
and  remount  as  required.  It  is  gratif}'ing,  therefore,  to  know 
that  the  Greville  collection  is  likely  to  be  of  some  use ;  and 
since  it  contains  nearly  250  species  of  Chalcididae  and 
Proctotrypidse,  mostly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,^  and,  I  believe,  not  previously  recorded,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  publish  a  list  as  a  preliminary  step. 
It  requires  the  services  of  an  expert  in  these  difficult  insects 
before  the  specimens  can  be  referred  to  their  modern  genera, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr  Waterston  has  promised  to 
examine  and  report  upon  them  in  the  near  future. 

'  In  the  New  Statistical  Account  referred  to  on  the  next  page  the 
following  sentence  occurs  :  "  Dr  Greville  has  in  his  collection  133  named 
species  belonging  to  the  family  ChalcididcB  alone,  collected  for  the  most 
part  in  Dalmeny  Park,"  Linlithgowshire. 
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One  of  the  chief  points  of  value  in  the  Greville  collection 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  specimens  representing  eleven  of  the 
species  are  types,  specially  referred  to  by  Walker  in  his 
original  descriptions ;  while  considerable  value  and  interest 
attach  to  the  other  specimens  (with  only  seven  exceptions) 
through  the  words  '■^ fide  Walker  "  which  are  written  on  each 
label.  It  is  evident  that  Walker  examined  and  named  the 
whole  collection,  and  quite  probable  that  in  describing  many 
species  he  examined  Greville's  specimens  at  the  same  time 
as  those  from  other  sources.  Hence  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  these  examples  are  possibly  co-types,  or  at 
least  metatypes. 

Robert  Kaye  Greville  was  born  at  Bishop  Auckland, 
Durham,  in  1794,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh  in  1816,  where  he 
died  in  1866.  He  thus  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  Scottish 
naturalist.  He  is  best  known  as  an  authority  on  Cryptogamic 
Botany,  and  published  several  important  works,  both  in  his 
own  name  and  in  conjunction  with  such  men  as  W.  J. 
Hooker,  J.  H.  Balfour,  and  others.  An  interesting  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  is  found  in  the  fact  that  an  important 
magazine  devoted  to  his  favourite  subject  received  the 
title  of  Grevillea.  Although  Greville  was  an  assiduous 
collector  of  insects,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  article 
on  the  subject  from  his  pen,  with  the  exception  of  a  list  of 
beetles  obtained  in  the  Edinburgh  district  (^Magazine  of 
Zoology  and  Botany,  vol  i.,  1837,  pp.  494-495)  and  a  short  list 
of  insects  occurring  in  the  parish  of  Dalmeny  {New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  1845,  PP-  93"4)- 

Since  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  Scottish 
Chalcididae  and  Proctotrypidae  is  extremely  scanty,  the  list 
which  follows,  old  as  it  is,  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  work 
upon  in  the  future.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  Greville's 
specimens  as  a  whole  pre-date  any  other  Scottish  records  of 
these  much  neglected  but  none  the  less  interesting  and 
important  insects.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  have 
included  a  few  species  taken  at  Twizell,  in  Northumberland. 

In  the  following    lists  the  species    are    arranged    in    the 
sequence    adopted    by    Claude    Morley  in   his    Catalogue  of 
48  2  P 
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British  Chalcididce  (1910)  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  in 
A  Catalogue  of  British  Hyvienoptera ;  Oxyiira  (1873). 
Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  each  label  bears  the  words 
''fide  Walker." 

Type  Specimens  of  Chalcidid^. 

Isosoma   laothoe,  Walk.,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  xii.  (1843),  p.    103 — two 

specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Encyrtus  nicippe,  Walk.,  Aim.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  (1839),  p.   234 — one 

specimen,  Edinburgh  {i.e.,  Ed.  Dist.,  see  footnote  p.  344). 
Lanprotatus   dry  ops.    Walk.,    A7i7i.   Nat.    Hist.,   iv.  (1839),  p.  31 

{Miscogaster  dryops) — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Laniprotatus  gelanor.   Walk.,   Ann.  Nat.   Hist.,   iv.   (1839),  p.   31 

{Miscogaster  gelanor) — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Lamprotatus   sopolis.    Walk.,   Ann.   Nat.   Hist.,   iv.   (1839),   p.  32 

{Miscogaster  sopolis) — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Gastrancistrus  acontes.  Walk.,  Atm.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  (1839),  p.  32 — 

one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Pteromalus  pronmlus,  Walk.,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  (1839),  p.  232 — 

one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Pteromalus  varro,  Walk.,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  (1S39),  p.  233 — one 

specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Entedon  hersilia.  Walk.,  Ann.  Nat.   Hist.,  iv.  (1839),  P-   235 — two 

specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Tetrastichus  brunchus.  Walk.,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  (1839),  P-   236 

{Cirrospilus  brufickus) — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Tetrastichus  teridoe,   Walk.,   Ann.    Nat.    Hist.,    iv.    (1839),   p.    236 

{Cirrospilus  teridce) — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

Additional  Species  of  Chalcidid^. 
Halticella  rufipes,  Oliv. — one  specimen,  without  locality,  named  by 

Shuckard  Hockeria  rufipes. 
Perilampus  rificornis.   Fab. — two   specimens,  labelled  Perilatnpus 

violaceus,  Edinburgh. 
Eurytoma  collaris.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

,,         futnipemiis.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Isosoma  angustatum.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
„        cornutum.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
,,       fidvicolle.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
„        lineare.  Walk. — three  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
„        minor.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Torymus    auratus,    Fourc. — eight    specimens,    labelled    Callifnome 
leptocerus,    C.    confinis,   C.  niutabilis,  and    C.  inini/fus^ 
Edinburiih. 
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Torymus   bedeguaris,    Linn.  —  one   specimen,    labelled    Calliniome 
bedegueris,  Edinburgh. 
„  airtus,  Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled  Callww?jie  curii/s, 

Edinburgh. 
„         Jlavipes,  Walk. — one  specimen,  labelled  Canimomeflavipes, 

Edinburgh. 
„  latus,   Walk. — one   specimen,  labelled   Callifnoine   lafzis, 

Edinburgh. 
„  micropterus.   Walk. — two  specimens,   labelled   Calliniome 

micropterus,  Edinburgh. 
,,  termitialis,    Walk. — two    specimens,    labelled    Calliniome 

terminalis,  Edinburgh. 
Sy7itomaspis   notata,    Walk.  —  one   specimen,    labelled    Callimome 

notatus,  Edinburgh. 
Lioterphus   tiitidulus,   Walk. — two    specimens,   labelled    Callimome 

fiitidulns,  Edinburgh. 
Calosota   vernalis,    Curt. — two    specimens,    but   no   locality   indi- 
cated. 
Microterys  suhcupratus,   Dalm. — two  specimens,  labelled   Encyrtiis 
subciipratus,  Edinburgh. 
„  tessellatus,    Dalm. — two    specimens,    labelled    Encyrtus 

tessellatus,  Edinburgh. 
Litomastix  chalconotus^   Dalm. — two  specimens,  labelled  Encyrtus 

tnitreus,  Edinburgh. 
Choreia  inepta,   Dalm. — one  specimen,  labelled  Encyrtus  ineptus, 

Edinburgh. 
Encyrtus  phithra,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 
Aphelinus  abdomitialis,  Dalm. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
Firene  chalybea,  Hal. — one  specimen,  but  no  locality  indicated. 
Macroglenes    grafnineus,     Hal.  —  one     specimen,    labelled    Firene 

graniinea,  but  no  locality  indicated. 
Semiotellus     diver sus^    Walk, — one    specimen,    labelled     Semiotus 
diversus,  Twizell. 
„  prcBstans,    Walk. — two    specimens,    labelled   Semiotus 

pr(Bstafis,  Edinburgh. 
„  tarsalis,    Walk.  —  one    specimen,     labelled    Semiotus 

tarsalis,  but  no  locality  indicated. 
„  varians,    Walk. — two    specimens,    labelled    Semiotus 

varians,  Edinburgh. 
Asaphes   (E7iea,   Nees — two  specimens,   labelled   Asaphes   vulgaris^ 

Edinburgh. 
Lamprotatus   annularis,  Walk. — three  specimens,    labelled   Misco- 
gaster  an7iularis,  Edinburgh. 
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Lamprotatus   annidipes.    Walk.  —  two    specimens,    labelled   Misco- 

gaster  an?iulipes,  Edinburgh. 
„  apicalis,  Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster 

apicalis,  Edinburgh. 
„  chrysochlorus.     Walk.  —  three     specimens,     labelled 

Miscogaster  chrysochlora,  Edinburgh. 
„  costalis,   Walk. — one  specimen,   labelled  Miscogaster 

costalis,  Edinburgh. 
„  elegans,  Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster 

ekgans,  Edinburgh. 
„  euroto,    Walk. — one   specimen,    labelled    Miscogaster 

eurota,  Edinburgh. 
„  gibbus,   Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled   Miscogaster 

gibba,  Edinburgh. 
.,  hortefisis,    Walk. — three    specimens,    labelled   Misco- 

gaster horteiisis,  Edinburgh. 
„  Jiiaculatiis,   Walk. — three  specimens,   labelled   Misco- 

gaster maciilata,  Edinburgh. 
„  nitidus,  Walk. — two  specimens,   labelled  Miscogaster 

nitida,  Edinburgh. 
„  obscuripefinis,    Walk.  —  three     specimens,     labelled 

Miscogaster  obscuripe?inis,  Edinburgh. 
„  obscuruS;  Walk.^ — three  specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster 

obscura,  Twizell. 
„  rujipes,  Walk. — three  specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster 

rujipes,  Edinburgh. 
,,  scoticus,   Walk. — one  specimen,   labelled  Miscogaster 

scotica,  Edinburgh. 
„  splejidens,  Westw. — one  specimen,  labelled  Miscogaster 

splendida,  Edinburgh. 
„  tarsalis,  Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster 

tarsalis,  Edinburgh. 
,,  viridis,  Walk. — two   specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster 

viridis,  Edinburgh. 
Seladerma  bicolora,  Walk.— one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
,,  b?'eve,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„  hjituin,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

Halticoptera  Jtavicornis,    Spin. — two    specimens,    labelled    Pachy- 

larthriis  flavicornis,  Edinburgh. 
„  patellana,    Dalm. — three   specimens,   labelled   Pachy- 

larthrus  patellaims,  Edinburgh. 
Dicyclus  deione,  Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled  Miscogaster  deione, 
Edinburgh. 
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Dicyclus  fuscicornis,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„        tristis,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Gastrancistrus    laticornis.    Walk. — two   specimens,    but   no   locality 
indicated. 
,,  vagans,  Westw. — one  specimen,  labelled  Gastran- 

cistrus crassiis,  Edinburgh. 
,,  vulgaris,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

ChrysolampHS  frotito,    Walk. — one    specimen,    labelled   Merisnius 
fronto,  Edinburgh. 
„  megapterus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  labelled  Merismus 

megaptenis,  Edinburgh. 
„  riifipes,    Walk. — one    specimen,    labelled   Merismus 

rufipes,  Edinburgh. 
Cyrtogaster  rufipes.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

,,  vulgaris,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh, 

Coryna  clavata,  Walk. — two -specimens,   labelled   Coruna  clavata, 

Edinburgh. 
Pa?is tenon    oxylus,    Walk. — two    specimens,    labelled    Miscogaster 

oxylus,  Edinburgh. 
Trigonoderus  dolosus,  Walk. — -two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Pegopus     montanus.     Walk. — two    specimens,     labelled    Prosopon 

montanuni,  Twizell. 
Macroneura    7naculipes,    Walk. — two    specimens,    but    no    locality 

indicated. 
Merostenus phedyma,  Walk. — one  specimen,  but  no  locality  indicated. 
Micromelus  pyrrhogaster,  Walk. — three  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Cheiropachys   colon,    Linn. — one   specimen,    labelled    Cheiropachus 

quadriun,  Edinburgh. 
Mesopolobus  fasciiventris,  Westw. — three  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
Eutelus  elevatus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

,,      politus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  but  no  locality  indicated. 
Platyternia    laticorne.     Walk. — one     specimen,     but     no     locality 

indicated. 
Amblymerus  modestus.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
„  stupidus.  Walk. —  two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

,,  truncatellus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

Psilonotus  adavias,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 
Stenomalus  muscaruni,  Linn. — four  specimens,  labelled  Pteromalus 

muscarum  and  P.  thessaius,  Edinburgh. 
Hetroxys  ste?iogaster,  Walk. — two  specimens,  labelled  Pteromalus 

stenogaster,  Edinburgh. 
Isocyrtus  breviventris.   Walk. — three  specimens,   labelled  Isocyrtus 
Icetus,  Edinburgh. 
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Halizoa    inariiiffia,    Walk. — one    specimen,    named    by    Haliday 

Ormocenis  maritimus,  but  no  locality  indicated. 
Meraporus  grami?ncola,\NsiW. — five  specimens,  Edinburgh,  and  one 

specimen  (without  locality),  labelled  Meroporus  alatus. 
Pteromahis  acrcea,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

„  alcinan,  Walk. — one  specimen,  but  no  locality  indicated. 

,,  artemon.     Walk. — one     specimen,     but     no     locality 

indicated. 
,,  automedort,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

,,  cabades,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„  cabarnos,     Walk. — one     specimen,     but     no      locality 

indicated. 
,,  calligetus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

,,  cerpheres,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

,,  charops,  Walk. — one  specimen,  but  no  locality  indicated. 

„  chloris,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

,,  codriis,  AValk. — one  specimen,  but  no  locality  indicated. 

,,  constans,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„  cosingas,     Walk. — one     specimen,     but      no      locality 

indicated. 
„  crocale,     Walk. — two      specimens,      but      no      locality 

indicated. 
,,  decorus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

,,  deiochies,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

„  deplaiiatus,  Nees — two  specimens,  labelled  Pteromalus 

dofttestiais,  Edinburgh. 
„  epistefius,  Walk.— two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

,,  famulus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 

„  fiUcomis,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„  gotiatas,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

,,  hemipterus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

„  unpar,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

,,  ifiscitus,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„  junceus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

,,  laogore,     Walk. — two      specimens,     but      no      locality 

indicated. 
„  lucidus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

„  vnca?is,    Oliv. — three    specimens,    labelled   Pteromalus 

bellus,  Edinburgh. 
„  mycale,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

„  nyctimus,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

„  obtustis,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

,,  oruy/us.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh  and  Twizell. 
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Pteromalus  ortali/s,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Twizell. 

oxygyfie,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
perfecfus,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
perpetuus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 
spicatus,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
sfyrus,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
tenuis,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Twizell. 
thoracicus.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
vibullius,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
\Pteromalus  cleonis,  Walk. — one  specimen,  without  locality,  is  thus 
labelled,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  name  in  any 
published  list.] 
Cirrospilus  elegantissimus,  Westw, — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

„  isn>.a.   Walk. — one   specimen,    named    by   Haliday,   but 

without  locality. 
„  vittatus.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 

Asecodes    chabrias.    Walk. — two    specimens,    labelled    Cirrospilus 

chabrias,  Edinburgh. 
Dicladocerus   westwoodi,   Westw. — one   specimen,   Edinburgh,   and 

two  specimens,  labelled  Eulophiis  ivestwoodii,  Edinburgh. 
Hemiptarsenus  uiiguicellus,  Zett. — two  specimens,  labelled  Enlophus 

gonippi/s,  Edinburgh. 
Olynx     gallarum,     Linn. — one      specimen,      labelled     Eulophus 

euedoreschus,  Edinburgh. 
Eulophus  amempsimus.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

,,         aphaca.     Walk. — two     specimens,     labelled     Cirrospilus 
aphaca,  Edinburgh. 
dropion,  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
faustitas.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
folia.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
hegemon.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
hippia.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
ianthea.  Walk.— two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
mandron.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
meriones.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
myodes.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
pisa/s.  Walk. — one  specimen,  Edinburgh. 
pisidice.  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
rai/iicor?iis,  Fab. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 
thespius,  Walk. — two  specimens,  Edinburgh. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE    SMALLER    PINE    BEETLE   {MYELOPHILUS 
MINOR,  HART.)    IN    ABERDEENSHIRE. 

By  Walter  Ritchie,  B.Sc,  B.Sc  (Agr.)  Aberd.,  Fullerton 
Scholar,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

This  species  has  been  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but 
is  looked  upon  as  a  rare  one.     It  may  be  interesting  therefore 

to  record  that  in  August 
last,  while  making  obser- 
vations on  bark  -  boring 
beetles,  I  came  upon 
Myelophibis  minor  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  in 
all  stages  of  development, 
in  a  Scots  Pine  wood  about 
three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Aboyne.  The  wood 
was  about  thirty  years 
old,  planted  on  gravelly 
soil,  morainic  in  character. 
The  trees  were  not  in  a  very  healthy  condition ;  Myelophilus 
piniperda,  L.,  was  found  at  work  on  the  same  trees. 
The    two    beetles 


a.     "'  a. 

Fig.   I. — Apices  of  Elytra  of  M.  miiioi-. 
a,  =  2nd  interstice. 


ri^ 


Myelophilus  minor 
and  Myelophilus  pini- 
perda  are  not  unlike 
one  another,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  confuse 
them.  M.  minor  is 
rather  smaller  and 
less  plump,  but  the 
most  reliable  differen- 
tiating character  is 
to  be  found  by  the 
examination  with  a 
lens  of  the  hind  end  of  the  elytra.  In  M.  minor  the  bristle- 
bearing  tubercles  in  the  second  interstice  on  each  side  of 


)! 


a,. 


Fig.  2. — Apices  of  Elytni  of  M,  piniperda. 
a,  =  2nd  intersticp. 
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the  suture  are  present  all  the  way  down  to  the  very  apex 
(see  Fig.  i);  in  M.  piniperda  the  tubercles  on  the  second 
interstice  on  each  side  of  the  suture,  while  present  most  of 
the  way,  are  absent  at  the  apex  :  this  part  of  the  inter- 
stice in  piniperda  is  not  only  smooth  but  looks  somewhat 
hollowed  out  (see  Fig.  2). 
This  difference,  though  at 
first  somewhat  difficult  to 
detect,  is  later  seen  to  be 
well  founded,  and  after 
practice  quite  obvious. 
With  a  lens  also  one  may 
notice  a  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  teeth  borne 

on    the    hind     tibiae     of  the  Fig.  3.— Hind  leg  of  M.  piniperda. 

two     beetles.       In    the    case      «,  =  base  of  tibia;  6,  =  middle  of  tibia;  c,  =  apex 
.     .  of  tibia. 

of  M.  piniperda  the  upper 

tooth  is  below  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  while  in  M.  minor 

the  upper  tooth  is  at  the  middle  (see  Figs.  3  and  4). 

There  is  no  possible  confusion,  however,  in  the  pattern  of 
the  mother  and  brood  galleries  of  the  two  beetles.  As  is 
seen  in  Fig.  5,  the  mother  gallery  oi  M.  piniperda  is  vertical, 

and  the  larval  galleries, 
which  are  somewhat 
crowded  together,  run 
transversely.  In  M.  minor 
the  mother  gallery  is 
two  -  armed  and  in  the 
transverse  direction  (over- 
crowding may  result  in 
a  somewhat  irregular 
pattern),  while  the  larval 
galleries  run  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  are  not 
so  close  to  one  another. 
The  mother  galleries  of  M.  minor  also  cut  more  deeply 
into  the  sapwood,  and  the  larval  ones  are  much  shorter 
than  those  of  M.  piniperda.  The  borings  found  by  me  at 
Aboyne  were  very  typical  examples  of  the  work  of  M. 
48  2Q 


Fig.  4. — Hind  leg  of  M.  minor. 

a  =  base  of  tibia;  6  =  middle  of  tibia;  c=apex 
of  tibia. 
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minor:  thin-barked  places  well  up  the  stem  had  been  chosen. 
In  some  cases  the  mother  gallery  had  almost  encircled  the 
stem,  and  when  several  such  galleries  are  near  one  another 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  conveyance  of  food 
material  is  hindered. 


Fig.  5. — Galleries  of  M,  minor  and  M.  pmiperda  on  stem  of  Scots  Pine. 


a  =  mother  gallery  M.  minor. 
a,=  mother  gallery  M.  piniperda. 
h  =  larval  gallery  M.  minor. 
b,=  larval  gallery  M.  piniperda. 
c  =  entrance  to  pupal  bed  M.  minor. 


c,=  pupal  bed  M.  piniperda. 

d  =  entrance  hole  of  parent  beetle  M. 

minor. 
d,=  entrance  hole  of   parent  beetle   M. 

piniperda. 


The  mother  galleries  of  M.  minor  vary  somewhat  in 
length  ;  in  the  example  from  which  the  figure  was  drawn, 
the  length  was  about  6  inches.  When  the  larvae  of  M.  minor 
are  full  grown,  they  bore  into  the  wood  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  stem  and  then  excavate  a  pupal  bed 
in  the  vertical  direction.     The  fact  that  the  full-grown  larvae 
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and  pupa;  of  J/,  minor  are  hidden  in  the  wood,  and  are 
not  exposed  to  the  eye  on  the  stems  being  barked,  necessitates 
that  where  stems  are  prepared  as  traps  in  which  the  beetles 
may  breed,  the  barking  of  these  decoy  trees  must  not  be 
delayed  till  the  larvK  have  reached  their  full  growth. 
M.  minor  bores  most  willingly  in  standing  trees;  it  also 
uses,  but  not  nearly  so  often  as  J/,  piiiiperda,  felled  logs 
and  stumps.  Like  J/,  piniperda,  it  also  attacks  the  shoots 
of  Scots  Pine.  In  a  few  cases  I  found  parasitic  Hymen- 
opterous  larva;  feeding  on  the  larvae  of  M.  minor. 


NOTES. 

White-toeaked  Dolphin  on  the  Fife  coast  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth. — Seeing  there  are  but  two  recorded  occurrences  of  this 
cetacean  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  that  both  belong  to  the  south 
side  of  the  estuary,  the  following  record  from  the  Fife  coast  seems 
deserving  of  a  place  in  these  pages.  On  22nd  November  1913,  I 
found  a  cetacean  lying  on  the  shingle  at  high-water  mark  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  St  David's,  Fife,  and  just  where  the 
coast  turns  in  to  Donibristle  Bay.  It  had  evidently  been  dead  for 
some  time,  and  decomposition  had  fairly  set  in,  so  that 
identification  by  outward  characters  was  not  feasible,  and  the 
dentition  could  only  be  partially  examined.  My  impression  was 
that  the  animal  was  most  likely  a  Delphinits  aibirosfris,  but  the 
possibility  of  its  being  a  D.  tiirsio  was  not  excluded.  Accordingly, 
at  Sir  William  Turner's  request,  Mr  Henderson,  curator  of  the 
Anatomical  Museum,  Edinburgh  University,  and  I  went  10 
Donibristle  Bay  on  5th  December  and  brought  back  the  head  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  animal.  On  these  being  macerated  and 
cleaned,  Sir  William  Turner  was  able  definitely  to  confirm  my 
supposition  that  the  species  was  Delphinus  {Lagejwrhynchus) 
albirostris.  It  was  a  female  8  feet  1 1  inches  in  length,  dorsal  fin 
about  a  foot  in  height  (at  tip),  tail  notched.  The  dental  formula, 
ascertained  from  the  prepared  skull,  would  seem  to  be  f  i :  |-^, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  anterior  teeth  must  have  been  very  small. — 
William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 
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Lesser  Shrew  in  Renfrewshire. — A  Lesser  Shrew  (Sorex 
mviufus)  was  found  dead  on  the  road  near  Craigends,  Renfrewshire, 
on  8th  September  191 5,  having  since  been  identified  by  Mr  W. 
Eagle  Clarke.  As  references  to  the  species  in  the  Clyde  area 
generally  appear  to  be  few,  this  recent  occurrence  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  Besides  the  above  record,  I  have  what  I  believe  to  be 
incomplete  skulls  of  the  Common,  Lesser,  and  Water  Shrews, 
discovered  amongst  the  castings  under  a  nesting-place  of  the  Barn 
Owl  within  the  said  county. — T.  INLvlloch,  Johnstone. 

Late  occurrence  of  Fieldfare  in  S.W.  Scotland. — In  the 

August  number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  I  recorded  the  late 
occurrence  of  a  Fieldfare  on  loth  June.  Since  sending  this  note  I 
have  heard  that  the  bird,  which  I  sent  to  a  friend,  had  been 
dissected.  It  was  a  female,  and  contained  three  eggs  :  one  with  the 
shell  forming  and  due  to  be  laid  in  about  four  days  ;  the  other  two 
eggs  had  no  sign  of  shell.  As  the  bird  was  shot  in  S.W.  Scotland, 
it  would  have  had  to  make  hurried  preparations  if  the  nest  was  to 
be  ready  in  time  in  Scandinavia. — M.  Bedford,  Woburn. 

Hen-harrier  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. — Mr  Vincent  R. 
Balfour-Browne  informs  me  that  on  9th  October  1915  he  saw 
what  he  is  convinced  was  a  male  Hen-harrier,  near  the  high  road 
between  Southwick  and  Auchanskeoch.  The  bird  was  seen  again 
shortly  afterwards  by  Mr  Balfour-Browne's  chauffeur,  who  saw  it  leave 
the  ground,  and  found  that  its  "kill"  had  been  a  "sea-gull." — 
Hugh  S.  Gladstone,  War  Office. 

Albino  Black  Grouse  in  Selkirkshire. —  For  many  years 
white  Black  Game  have  occasionally  appeared  on  the  Minchmoor 
and  Glengaber  heights  in  Selkirkshire.  On  5  th  November  1904  a 
fine  hen  was  shot — pure  white,  but  with  the  distinctive  markings  of 
the  plumage  of  the  hen  perceptible  as  a  sort  of  sheen.  This  bird  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  On  loth  September  1908 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  young  cock  was  shot  (one  of  two  birds 
seen),  of  a  dusky  white  colour.  It  was  a  small,  immature  bird  and 
was  not  preserved.  In  1912  a  brood  of  four  birds  was  reared  on 
the  hill  and  frequently  seen.  One  of  these  was  shot  on  15th 
September  1913,  a  hen — not  quite  so  white  as  the  one  shot  in 
1904,  but  a  good  specimen.  It  was  presented  to  Penicuik 
Institute.  The  other  three  moved  to  adjoining  properties — one 
was  found  dead  and  the  others  may  have  been  shot  there.  All  the 
birds  got  had  dark  eyes. — Richard  Brown,  Selkirk. 
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Waders  at  Balgray  Reservoir,  East  Renfre^vshire — 
Autumn,  1915. — The  water  in  Balgray  reservoir  had  fallen  so  low 
by  the  middle  of  August  that  the  best  feeding  zone  was  already 
exposed  and  dry  ;  consequently  the  prospect  of  seeing  waders  on 
passage  by  the  margin  did  not  appear  bright.  However,  from  21st 
August  to  loth  October  I  kept  to  my  usual  autumn  custom  of 
visiting  the  reservoir  once  a  week — except  between  12th  and  30th 
September  when  I  was  on  holiday.  The  following  are  the  more 
noteworthy  occurrences,  bearing  in  mind  that  Balgray  is  an  inland 
locality. 

The  Ringed  Plover  was  represented  by  five  or  six  birds  on 
2ist  August,  seven  on  29th  August,  and  three  or  four  on  12th 
September.  On  30th  September  I  had  three  Grey  Plovers  under 
observation  at  the  same  time,  and  one  bird  remained  on  2nd  and 
3rd  October.  I  watched  two  Turnstones,  birds  of  the  year,  on 
1 2th  September.  On  the  same  date  I  had  a  fine  view  of  two 
Little  Stints,  and  on  30th  September  there  were  three,  which 
were  piloted  about  by  a  Curlew  Sandpiper.  On  2nd  and  3rd 
October,  judging  by  the  notes,  there  still  appeared  to  be  some 
Little  Stints  present,  but  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  birds  properly.  I  find  that  sometimes  the  notes  of  the  Curlew 
Sandpiper,  especially  when  uttered  shortly,  resemble  so  closely  some 
of  the  notes  of  the  Little  Stint  that,  failing  a  good  view  of  the  birds, 
it  is  unsafe  to  depend  on  the  notes  alone.  Evidently  the  low  state 
of  the  reservoir  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Curlew  Sandpiper, 
for  one  on  12th  September,  and  one,  or  possibly  two,  on  30th 
September  and  2nd  and  3rd  October  were  all  that  came  under  my 
notice.  To  the  Ruff  also  the  conditions  were  unsuitable,  only  one 
bird,  a  male,  putting  in  an  appearance  on  27th  August  and  5th  and 
1 2th  September.  A  Green  Sandpiper  was  present  on  5th 
September.  On  most  of  my  visits  I  observed  from  one  to  four 
Greenshanks  either  here  or  at  the  neighbouring  Waulkmill 
Glen  reservoir.  The  absence  of  the  Greenshank  from  Balgray  in 
autumn  would  be  more  notable  than  its  presence.  Li  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above  I  noted  six  everyday  species  which  need 
not  be  detailed. — John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Great  Snipe  in  Elginshire. — An  example  of  this  species  was 
shot  by  Mr  Robert  Bell,  head  keeper  at  Gordonstoun,  on  the  part 
of  the  Spynie  marshes  belonging  to  Sir  W.  G.  Gumming.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Snipe  had  not  shifted  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the 
place  where  I  flushed  it.  Mr  Bell  thinks  it  had  just  taken  a  short 
flight  and  settled  there,  loitering  about  for  the  six  days  between  the 
visits. — Wm.  Ogg,  Elgin. 
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Iceland  Gull  on  Lochfyne. — On  27th  August  19 15,  Mr 
James  L.  Malcolm,  Inveraray,  obtained  an  Iceland  Gull  {Lams 
leucopteriis)  there.  It  was  an  immature  male  approaching  the 
all-white  stage  of  plumage,  and  had  been  noticed  among  the  other 
Gulls  for  about  five  days  before  it  was  got.  There  are  few  records 
of  the  Iceland  Gull  having  been  obtained  in  "Clyde." — John 
Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Black  headed  Gull  (Larus  ridibundus)  breeding  in 
immature  plumage. — Referring  to  the  note  under  this  heading 
in  Scottish  JVatiit-a/ist  for  November  (p.  334),  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  my  Birds  of  North- 
umberland  and  the  Eastern  Borders  (p.  620)  I  referred  to  several 
instances  in  which  Black-headed  Gulls  in  immature  dress  had  been 
observed  by  me  to  be  engaged  in  various  stages  of  the  reproduction 
of  their  species :  some  of  them  incubating  eggs,  others  pairing,  and 
so  forth.  Since  that  book  was  issued  (in  19 12)  I  have  noted 
similar  cases  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  am  pretty  sure  that  it 
is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  for 
these  Gulls  to  breed  before  attaining  the  adult  plumage.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  other  birds  besides  Gulls  sometimes  (probably 
quite  commonly)  breed  in  immature  dress.  In  the  work  above 
mentioned,  instances  are  given  of  Sparrow  Hawks,  Peregrines,  and 
Kestrels  doing  so,  and  my  journals  could  considerably  extend  the 
list.  Only  this  spring  I  saw  an  immature  Sparrow  Hawk  that  had 
been  shot  (together  with  her  adi/It  mate)  from  a  nest  of  half 
incubated  eggs.  I  think  it  was  about  a  year  ago  that  Mr  J.  M. 
Campbell  recorded  an  immature  Gannet  breeding  on  the  Bass 
Rock.  — George  Bolam,  Alston. 

Arctic  Skua  in  Lanarkshire. — Early  in  August,  1915, 
M'CuUoch  c^  Sons,  Glasgow,  received  an  Arctic  Skua  {Stercorariiis 
crepidati/s)  which  was  obtained  at  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire — 
far  inland  for  this  species. — John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Saperda  scalaris,  L.,  in  Argyll. — With  reference  to  the 
notes  on  this  beetle  in  the  October  number,  I  may  mention  that  I 
netted  a  specimen  while  in  flight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Awe 
on  I  St  August  last.  In  the  same  locality  I  took  an  entirely  black 
Phyllopertha  horticola,  L.,  and  saw  another. — J.  W.  Bowhill, 
Edinburgh. 

Saperda  scalaris,  L.,  in  Perthshire. — With  reference  to  the 
two  interesting  records  appearing  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Scottish    Naturalist    of   tins    somewhat    rare    beetle    in    Scotland, 
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I  should  like  to  mention  a  specimen  in  my  own  collection.  It  was 
taken  while  on  the  wing,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers,  on  i8th  June 
1910,  and  is  a  finely  marked  specimen. — David  Ha:\iilton, 
Edinburgh. 

Saperda  carcharias,  L.,  in  Aberdeenshire. — In  the  October 
number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  reference  is  made  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Saperda  scalaris,  L.,  in  Inverness-shire.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  that,  while  cycling  home  from  Aboyne  to  Aber- 
deen in  September,  I  found  a  fine  female  specimen  of  S. 
carcharias  crawling  over  the  Torphins  turnpike  road,  about  one 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Kincardine  O'Neil.  On  both 
sides  of  the  road  at  this  point  poplar  trees  are  numerous,  and 
doubtless  the  insect  had  emerged  from  one  of  them.  In  Fowler's 
British  Coleoptera  (vol.  iv.)  records  are  given  from  Sutherland  and 
Moray,  and  in  the  supplementary  volume  (vol.  vi.)  from  Grantown, 
Strathspey,  Morayshire  (Evans).  To  these  records  Aberdeenshire 
may  now  be  added.^WALTER  Ritchie,  Aberdeen. 

Calandra  oryzae,  L.,  in  Bast  Stirlingshire. — In  September 
last  Mr  J.  M'Naughton  sent  me  over  a  dozen  examples  of  this 
AVeevil,  which  were  found  among  maize  got  from  Dunipace  Mill. 
Though  an  introduced  species,  Calandra  oryzce  is  on  the  British 
list,  the  presumption  being  that  it  has  become  established  at 
several  places  in  this  country.  Murray  mentions  in  his  1853 
Catalogue  of  Scottish  Beetles  a  single  specimen  taken  in  Edinburgh, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  "Forth"  record. — William 
Evans,  Edinburgh. 

A  new   Scottish    Gnat  —  Ochlerotatus  salinus.  Pic. — In 

late  September  at  Arrochar  I  found  in  pools  of  brackish  water  full 
of  decaying  seaweed,  larviv  and  pupa^  of  Ochlerotatus  salinus. 
I  bred  out  the  adults  from  pupa;,  and  submitted  some  to  Mr  F.  W. 
Edwards  of  the  British  Museum,  who  very  kindly  identified  the 
species.  The  adults  are  vicious  biters.  Brackish  water  is  the 
normal  habitat  of  the  larva;. — (Miss)  L.  H  Huie,  Entomological 
Department,  Edinburgh  University. 

[So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  British  records  of  this  species 
are  from  Sussex,  Essex,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Kent. — ^Eds.]. 

Ereniocoi'is  pletaeius,  Pall.,  in  West  Inverness. — Seeing 
there  is  but  one  Scottish  locality,  namely,  Forres,  given  for  this 
plant-bug  in  Saunders's  Heniiptera-Hetcroptera  of  the  British 
Islands,   the    following   additional   record  seems   worth    publishing. 
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On  24th  July  1 9 15  I  found  the  species  in  some  numbers  under 
stones  lying  among  bilberry,  etc.,  at  an  elevation  of  fully  2000  ft. 
on  Meall  Cion  Dearg,  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Treig  in 
West  Inverness.  Both  adult  and  immature  examples  were  present, 
the  latter  perhaps  predominating. — William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Some  Additions  to  the  List  of  "Forth"  Nematoda. — On 

examining  some  seaweeds  taken  from  a  rock-pool  at  Gullane  Point 
on  4th  September  (1915),  I  found  a  colony  of  Nematodes,  examples 
of  which  were  sent  to  Mr  R.  Southern,  Dublin,  who  has  recently 
been  studying  this  group  of  worms  in  connection  with  the  Clare 
Island  Survey,  and  he  tells  me  they  are  adult  males  and  females 
of  Oncholaimus  vulgaris,  Bastian.  The  average  length  of  the 
worms  is  roughly  half  an  inch.  Earlier  in  the  year  (May)  numbers 
of  a  much  smaller  Nematode  were  discovered  in  water  brought 
home  along  with  seaweeds,  serpula-covered  stones,  sea-anemones, 
etc.,  from  near  low-water  mark  on  the  coast  at  Longniddry.  These 
Mr  Southern  identified  as  adult  males  of  a  species  of  Mo/iohystera, 
but  at  present  he  cannot  say  more  about  them.  To  him  I  am  also 
indebted  for  the  name  of  a  Nematode  I  found  on  2nd  January 
1909  under  a  dead  branch  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  wood  near 
Winchburgh,  Linlithgowshire.  It  is,  he  says,  Mermis  uigresce/is, 
Dujardin,  a  species  which  in  its  early  stages  is  parasitic  on  certain 
insects,  and  when  mature  lives  in  the  soil.  The  length  of  this 
specimen  is  about  iJ,  inches.  A  "  mermithogyne "  ant  {Lasiiis 
JlavHs,  5  ),  that  is,  one  parasitised  by  a  Mermis,  was  taken  by  me 
on  the  Isle  of  May  on  24th  September  1910.  A  preliminary  list 
of  Forth  Nematoda  is  given  in  my  paper  on  the  fauna  of  the  area, 
published  seven  years  ago  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Physical 
Society  (vol.  xvii.,  pp.  24-25). — William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 
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